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The Hibbebt Trustees, having retjueated the 
publication of these lectures, desire to state some of 
the circniustaDces which led to their delivery. 

The Founder of the Trust, Mr. Robert Hibbert, 
who died in 1849, bequeathed a sum of money with 
directions that the income should be apphed in a 
manner indicated in general terms by him, but with 
large latitude of interpretation to the Trustees. The 
particulars are stated in a Memoir of Mr. Hibbert 
printed in 1874.^ 

For many years the Trustees appropriated their 
funds almost entirely to the higher culture of students 
for the Cliristian ministry, thus carrying out the in- 
struction to adopt such scheme as they " iu their un- 
controlled discretion from time to time " ahoiild deem 
** most conducive to the spread of Christianity in itB 
most simple and intelligible form, and to the un- 
fettered exercise of private judgment iu matters of 
religion." 

In succeeding years other applications of the fund 
have been suggested to the Trustees, some of which 
have been adopted. One of the latest has been the 
institution of a Hibbert Lecture on a plan similar to 
ttiat of the " Bampton " and " Congregational " Lect- 
nrea. This proposal, conveyed in a letter wliich is 



appended to the present statement, was made by a 
few eminent divines and laymen belonging to differ- 
ent churches, but united in a common desire for the 
"really capable and honest treatment of unsettled 
problems in theology." 

After much deliberation the Trnstfiea considered 
that if they could secure the assistance of suitable 
Lecturers, they would be promoting the object of the 
Testator, by courses on tlie various historical religiona 
of the world. They were so fortunate aa to obtain 
the consent of Professor Max Miiller to begin the 
series, and to take as his subject the religions of 
India. They were also greatly indebted to the Dean 
of Westminster, who procured for tliem from the 
Board of Works the use of the Chapter House of the 
Abbey. On tho announcement of the Lectures, there 
was great difficulty in meeting the numerous appli- 
cations for tickets, which was only overcome by the 
kind consent of Professor Max Miiller to deliver 
each lecture twice. 

Encouraged by the success of this first course, the 
Trustees have arranged for a second. It will be 
undertaken by M. le Piige Renouf, Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools, and the subject will be ihe 
Religious of Egj-pt; the time proposed is between 
Easter and Whitsuntide of next year, 

J. M. 

CBA.NWELLS, Bath, OoJitr C, 187S 
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To TSR HiBKKBT Trcbtres : 

Genltrmen, — We, tLo umlersigned, beg to draw j-oiir a' 
tion lo the following glntcment: — 

From the foci tbat all liie cbkf divinity schools of this coua- 
ley Ate Etitt Ui<) under traditional ruslniint, from which other 
br«n:^es of inquiry have long ticun cmincipatud, the din^unsioo 
ot Uifolo)^(^al qncsUons is babilually affected by ecelcsinsrical 
ioiercsl] and party predik-ctionB. and Eaila lo receive the intel- 
lectual respect and confitlence which are readily accorded to 
learaiDg and research in any other field. Tlicre \a no reason 
why compelcnL IcDowlvdge and critical Hkill, if encouraged to 
«xen:iK ihcmjelves in the diiintercatfld pursuit of truth, should 
be lew fraitful in religious than in social and physical Ideas: nor 
can it be doubted that kd audience is ready to welcome any 
really capable and honest treatment of unsettled problems in 
tliDolagy. Tlie dme, we think, is come, when a distinct pro- 
^raon for tlie free consideration of such problems by seliolitrs 
qaaliQed to haadlo them may be expected to yield important 
rudts. Notwithstanding the trailitionat restraints wbilih in 
'England have interfered with an unprejudiced treatment of (he 
UiMiry and history of religion, a rich literature has poured in 
from tJie liberal (chooU of Germany and Holland, and has more 
or less trained and quickened the mind of the present generation, 
■0 that there cannot now be wanting qualified lalwrers in that 
rcorganitntion of religious thought which is now taking placa 
in our midal. Change of sentiment and feeling cannot be sim- 
jdy imported from abroad: till the)' pass through the minds of 
«uch men they hare no local coloring and take no oalnral growth; 
iLftd to modify English opinion and institutions there is need of 
En^ish scholars. That need we think your encouragement can 
do lomelhing to supply. Such institutions as the Bampton Lect- 
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ore at the Unirertitf of OxFord, and the younger fonndatioD irf 

the Congregittionol Lecture amung one branch of orthodox 
NoDConformiste, have done much to direct the public mind to 
certain well-defined views of Christianity . We believe that ft 
Bimilar institution might prove of high service in promoting in- 
dependence of judgment combined with reliijiDus reverence by 
exhibiliug clearly from time to time some of the moat important 
resalts of recent study in the great Gelds of philosophy, 
Biblical criticism, and ooioparative theolc^y. 

We venture, therefore, to ask you to consider the expediency | 
of establishing a " Lecture " under the name of the " Uibbert | 
Lecture," or any other deeignntion that may seem appropriate. I 
A course, consisting of not fewer than six lectures, might Im ] 
delivered every two or three years in London, i 

i9 of Great Britain in rotation. After delivery, the courM ' 
should be published under the direction of the managers of [ba 
Iscturo; and thus liy degree a the issues of unfettered iDquiiy I 
would be placed in a compact form before the cdacated public. 
(8ig..d) 

James Martinbait. Robert Wallace. 

Artbor p. Stanley. ' Lewis Camtbell. 

John H. Thok. Jobs CAiiin. 

CSARLKS WlCKSTCED, WlLLIAU GaSKELL. 

William B. Carpenter. Charles Beard, 

F. Max Mcller. T. K- Cbkyne. 

George W. Cox. A. H. Sayce. 

J. MuiK. Rvsskll Martineau 

JoBN Tdlloch. James Drummond. 
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THE PEKCEPTION OF THE INFINITE. 



THB PROBLEM OF THE OBIGIN OP RELIGION. 
How is it that we have a religion? This is a 
qupetion which has not been asked for the first time 
in these latter days, but it is, nevertheless, a question 
which sounds startling even to ears that have been 
hardened by the din of many battles, fought for the 
conquest of truth. How it is that we exist, how it ia 
that we perceive, how it is that we form concepts, 
how it is that we compare precepts and concepts, , 
add and subtract, multiply and divide them — all 
theae are problems with which everybody is mora or 
less familiar, from the days in which he tirst opened 
rtie pages of Plato or Aristotle, of Hume or Kant. 
Sensation, perception, imagination, reasoning, every- 
thing in fact which exists in our own consciousneaa, 
haa bad to defend the right and reason of its exist- 
ence ; but the question. Why we believe, why ve 
■re, or imagine we are conscious of things which we 
can neither perceive with our senses, nor conceive 
with our reason — a question, it would seem more 
natural to ask than any other — has but seldom re- 
ceived, even from the greatest philosophers, that at- 
tention which it seems so fuUy to deserve. 



.'mBVEdCEPTION OP THE INFINITE. 



HAVE WE BTILL ANY BELIQION ? 

What can be less satisfactory than the manner IQ 
which tliia problem liaa lately been pushed into the 
foreground of popular controversy? Strauss, in many 
respects a. most acute reasoner, puts before us in hia 
last VFOik, " The Old and the New Faith," the ques- 
tion, " Have we still any religion ? " To a chiillenge 
put in this form, the only answer that could be given 
would be an nppeitl to stutiBtica; and here we should 
soon be told that, out of a hundred thonsand people, 
there is hardly one who professes to be without re- 
ligion. If another answer was wanted, the question 
ought to have been put in a different form. Strausa 
ought before all things to have told us clearly what 
ie himself understands by religion. He ought to 
have defined religion both in its psyohologieal and 
historical development. But what does he do in- 
stead? He simply takes the old definition which 
Schleiermacber gave of religion, viz., that it consists 
in a feeling of absolute dependence, and he suppl&- 
mentsitbya definition of Feuerbach's, that the ea- 
sence of all religion is covetousness, which manifests 
itself in prayer, sacrifice, and faith. He then con- 
cludes, because there is less of prayer, crossing, and 
attending mass in our days than in the Middle Ages, 
that, therefore, there is little left of real piety and re- 
ligion. I have used, as much as possible, Strauss's 
own words. 

But where has Strauss or anybody else proved that 
true religion manifests itself in prayer, crossing, and 
attending mass only, and that all who do not pray, 
■who do not cross themselves, and who do not attend 
mass, have no longer any religion at all, and no belief 
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THE rEBCEPTION OF THE MFLSITE. 3 

in God? It we read on, we are almost tempted to 
admit that M. Renan waa right in saying that those 
poor Germans try very hard to be irreligious and 
alfaeistical, but never succeed. Strauiis aiiys: "The 
world is to us the workshop of tlie RntionKl and the 
Qood. That on wtitcb we feel ourselves absolutely 
dependent is by no means a brute power, before 
which we must bow in silent resignation. It is order 
and law, renson and goodness, to which we surrender 
ourselves with loving confidence. In our inmost nat- 
nre we feel a kinship between ourselves and that on 
which we depend. In our dependence we are free, 
and pride and humility, joy and resignation, are 
mingled together in our feeling for all that exists." 

If that is not reli^on, how ia it to be called? The 
whole argument of Strauss amounts, in fact, to this. 
He retains religion as the feeling of dependence, id 
the full sense assigned to it by Schleiermacher, but he 
rejects the element added by Feiierbach, namely, the 
motive of covetousnesB, as both untrue and unworthy 
of religion. Strauss himself is so completely in the 
dark as to the true essence of religion, that when, at 
the end of the second chapter of his book, he asks 
himself whether he still has a religion, he can only 
answer, "Yes or No. according as you understand it." 

Tea, but this is the very point which ought to have 
been determined first, namely, what we ought to un- 
derstjind by religion. And here I answer that in or- 
der to understand what religion is, we must first of all 
see what it has been, and how it has come to be what 
itia. 

ABTKJUlTr OP REIJGION. 

Religion is not a new invention. It is, if not as 

old aa the world, at least as old as the world we 
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4 THE PERCEniON OF THE INFINITE. 

know. Aa soon almost as we know anything of the 
thoughts and feelings of mttn, we find him in posses- 
sion of religion, or rather possessed by religion. The 
oldest literary documents are almost everywhere relig- 
ions, " Our earth," aa Herder ' says, " owes the seeds 
of all higher culture to religious tradition, whether 
literary or oral," Even if we go beyond the age of 
literature, if we explore the deepest levels of human 
thoQght, we can discover, iu the crude ore which was 
made to supply the earliest coius or counters of the 
human mind, the presence of religious ingredients. 
Before the Aryan languages sepiirated — and who is 
to tell how many thousand years before the first 
hymn of the Veda or the first line of Homer that 
ethnic schism may have happened? — there existed in 
them an expression for light, and from it, from the 
root div, to shine, the adjective deva had been formed, 
meaning originally "bright." Afterwards this word 
deva was applied, as a comprehensive designation, to 
all the bright powers of the morning and the spring, 
as opposed to all the dark powers of the night and the 
winter ; but when we meet with it for the first time 
in the oldest literary documents, it is already so far 
removed from this its primitive etymological mean- 
ing, that in the Veda there are but few passages 
where we can with certainty translate it atill by 
"bright." The bright dawn is addressed in the Veda 
as devi vshas, but it must remain doubtful whether 
the old poets still felt in that address the etymolog- 
ical meaning of brightness, or whether we ought not 
to translate deva in the Veda, aa deus in Latin, by 
God, however difficult we may find it to connect any 
definite meaning with such a translation. Still, what 
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Bucb, p. 130 (ad. ^^H 
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THE PEBCEI'TION OF TEE KFINIFE. 5 

yre know for certain is, that deva came to mean 
"god," becuuae it originally meant " bright," and we 
cannot doubt that HOmething beyond the meaning of 
brightnesB bad att:tched itself to the word deva be- ' 
fore the ancestors of the Indiana and Italians broke 
np from their common home. 

Tbns, whether we descend to the lowest roots of 
oar own intellectual growth, or ascend to the loftiest 
heights of modem speculation, everywhere we find 
religion as a power that conquers, and conquers even 
tbose who think that they have conquered it. 

SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
Snch a power did not escape the keen-eyed philos- 
ophera of ancient Greece. They, to whom the world 
of thought seems to have been as serene and trans- 
parent as the air which revealed the sea, the shore, 
and the skj- of Athens, were startled at a very early 
time by the presence of religi<iii, as by the appearance 
at » phantom which they could not explain. Here 
was the beginning of the science of religion, which ia 
Doi, as has often been said, a science of to-day or of 
yesterday. The theory on the origin of religion put 
forwani by Feuerbach in bis work " On the Essence 
of Christianity," which sounds to us like the last note 
of Dioderii despair, was anticipated more than two 
thousand years ago by the philosophers of Greece. 
With Feuerbach religion is a radical evil, inherent 
in mankind — the sick heart of man is the source of 
all religion, and of all misery. With Herakleitos, in 
the BixtU century B. c, religion is a disease, though 
k sacred disease.* Such a saying, whatever we may 
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think of its trutli, sliows, at all events, tliut religion 
and the origin of religious ideas liad formed tlie sub- 
ject of deep and anxious thought at the very begin- 
ning of what we call the history of philosophy. 

I doubt, however, whether there was in the sayings 
of Herakleltos the same hostile spirit against all re- 
ligion as that which pervades the writings of Ft 
bach. The idea that to believe is meritorious 
not an ancient Greek idea, and therefore to dnubt, 
was not yet regarded as a crime, except where it in- 
terfered with public institutions. There was, 
doubt, an orthodox party in Greece, but we can 
hardly say that it was fanatical ; * nay, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand at what time it ac- 
quii'ed its power and whence it took its coherence.* 

Herakleitos certainly blames those who follow sing- 
ers (ac<iSr,().3 and whose teacher is the crowd, who 
pray to idols, as if they were to gossip with Ihe walla 
of houses, not knowing what gods and heroes really 
are. Epikouvos does the same. But, unlike Epi- 
kouros, Herakleitos nowhere denies the existence of 
invisible Gods or of the One Divine. Only when be 
Baw people believing in what the singers, such as 
f «>|iri> iipsH nmr ii.iy; »mriag the Spuria, p. El- II Menu to tue to htve 

rather opinion ind prejudice in ggnsri! Ibin religioua belief; but to tha 
philoHiph leal mind of Ucrahlcilos Ihc latrer I* ■ nubdivition only ortha 
lonner. Opinion In general might b> called * dlaeBfc, but hanllv ■ aacrad 
diaeaM, nor can Mcred dlHiH be laken here eilhi^r in Ihe atnte of i^reit 
and feartkil diKase, or in Ihe technical ctiat of epMepcv. IF I am wrong, 
I ahare my ermr wiUi one of the beat Greek nchulBni and m^lhologirla, for 
Wekker tabei Ihe vorda of I]erakIeiro!> in Ihe ume seme in which I have 
taken them, Thej are aomelimea ascribed to Epikouroi; anyhon Iheybff. 
loDf; to Ihe oldent wiadom of Greece. 

1 I^nge, GtKhitilt du tfattrinlitmiii, i. i. 

« See E. Curtini, Pier dir Bcdtulvng von Dt^hi Jir dii 
Oritur, Feilrede am 23 Februar, ISIB. 

■ SeToclili Rcliyuia, cxi., cxxvi. 
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THE PEECEPnON OF THE INSTNITE. 7 

Homer, and Kesiod, told them about Zeua and Hera, 
about Hevines and Aphrodite, he seems to Lave mar- 
Teledj and the only explanation which he could find 
of so strange a phenomenon waa, that it arose from 
an affection of the mind, which the physician might 
try to heal, whensoever it showed itself, but which 
be could never hope to stamp out altogether. 

In a certain sense, therefore, the science of religion 
is as little a modern invention as religion itself. 
Wlierever there is human life, there is religion, and 
wherever there is religion, the question whence it 
came cannot be long suppressed. When children 
ODce begin to ask questions, they ask the why and 
the wherefore of everything, religion not excepted; 
nay, I believe that the first problems of what we call 
philosophy were suggested by religion. 

It has sometimes been asked why Thalea should be 
called a philosopher, and should keep his place on 
the firet page of every history of philosophy. Many 
a 8cliool-boy miiy have wondered why to say that 
vater was the beginning of all things should bo 
called philosophy. And yet, childish as that saying 
may sound to us, it was anything but childish at the 
time of Thal<-B. It was the first bold denial that the 
gods bad made the world ; it was the first open pro- 
test against the religion of the crowd — a protest that 
bad to be repeated again and again before the Greeks 
oould be convinced that such thinkers as Henikleitoa 
(Reliquiae, xx.) and Xenophanes had at least as good 
ft right to speak of the gods or of God as Homer and 
other itinerant singers. 

Ko doubt, at that early time, what was alone im- 
poirtant was to show that what was believed by the 
erowd was purely fanciful. To ask how those fanoi- 
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fcl opinions of the crowd had arisen, was a problem 
belonging to a later age. Still, even that problem 
waa not entirely absent from the minila of the earliest 
thinkcra of Greece ; for no one could have given the 
answer iiacribed to Herakleitoa who had not asked 
himself the question which we ask ouraelvea to-day i 
Wliat, then, ia the origin of religion ? or, to put it 
into more modern language. How is it that we believe, 
that we accept what, as we are told by enemy and 
friend, cannot be supplied to ua by our senses or es- 
tablished by our reason ? 

DIPFEEENCB BETWEEN ANCIENT ASD MODERN BE- 
LIEF. 

It may be said that, when Herakleitoa pondered on 
oajtrti, or belief, he meant something very different 
from what we mean by reli^on. No doubt he did; 
for if there ia a word that has changed from century 
to century, and has a different aspect in every country 
in which it ia used — nay, which conveys peculiar 
Bhadea of meaning, as it ia used by every man, 
woman, or child — it is religion. In our ordinary 
language we use religion in at least three different 
senses ; first, as the object of belief ; secondly, as the 
power of belief; thirdly, as the manifestation of be- 
lief, whether in acta of worship or in acta of real piety. 

The same uncertainty prevails in other languages. 
It would be difficult to translate our word religion 
into Greek or Sanskrit; nay, even in Latin, religio 
does by no means cover all that religion comprehends 
in English, We need not be surprised, therefore, 
at the frequent misunderstandings, and consequent 
wranglings, between thtae vrbo write on religion, 
without at least having made so much clear to them' 
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selves and otliers. whether by religion they mean re- 
ligious dogma, religious faith, or religious acts. 

I have dwelt on this point in order to show you 
that it is not from mere pedantry if, at the very oat- 
set of these lectures, I iasist on the necessity of giv- 
ing a definition of religion, before we attempt another 
step in oar journey th;tt is to lead us as near as poa- 
aible to the hidden sources of our faitli. 



DEFrSITIONS OF RELIGION. 

It was, I think, a very good old custom never to 
enter upon the discussion of any scientific problem 
without giving beforehand definitions of the principal 
ternia that bad to be employed. A book on logic or 
gramniar generally opened with the question, What la 
k^C ? What ia grnmmar ? No one would write on 
minerals without first explaining what he meant by 
a mineral, or on art without defining, as well hb he 
might, Ilia idea of art. No doubt it was often as 
troublesome for the author to give such preliminary 
definitions as it seemed useleBS to the reader, who 
was generally quito incapable of appreciating in the 
beginning their full value. Thus it happened that 
the rale of giving verbal definitions came to be looked 
upon after a time as useless and obsolete. Some 
authors actually took credit for no longer giving 
tbeee rerbal definitions, and it soon became the fush- 
ioD to say that the only true and complete definition 
of wliat was meant by logic or grammar, by law or 
Rligion, was contained in the books themselves which 
treati.^ of thesn subjects. 

But what has been the result? Endless miaunder- 
•tandingB and controversies, which might have been 
avoided in many cases, if both sides had clearly i»- 
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fined what they did, and what they did not under- 
stand by certain words. 

With regard to religion, it ib no doubt extremely 
difficult to give a definition. The word rose to the 
eurfttce thousiinda of years ago ; it wji3 retained while 
what wa3 meant by it went on chiinging from cent- 
ury to century, and it is now often applied to the 
very opposite of what it was originally intended Uy 
signify. 

ETTMOLOGIOAL MEANDTG OP EEUGIO. 

It ia useless with words of tliis kind to appeal tO' 
their etjTnological meaning. The etymological mean- 
ing of a word is always extremely important, both 
psychologically and historically, because it indicates 
the exact point from which certain ideas started. 
But to know the small source of a river is very dif- 
ferent from knowing the whole course of it; and to, 
know the etymology of a word is very different from, 
being able to trace it througli all the eddies and cafe-^ 
Bracts through which it has been tossed and tunibled,- 
before it became what it is now. 

Besides, as with riveis, so with words, it ia by na.i 
means easy to put our finger on the ex:u;t spot from^ 
whence they bubble forth. The Romans themselves, 
felt doubtful as to the original meaning of religio, 
Cicero, as is well known, derived it from re-legere, 
gather np again, to take up, to consider, to ponder — 
opposed to nec-ligere, to neglect; while others de- 
rived it from re-ligare, to fiisten, to hold b;ick. I be- 
lief myself that Cicero's etymology is the right one; 
but if religio ' meant originally attention, regard, rev- 
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erencei it is quite dear that it did not continue long 
to retAtn that simple meaning. 



■iginillj lo gather, to tiik« up fram ainong nlher Ihings : (he 
:d love. Iff^li'so (ntc-legu] mtinl not la like up, to leave u 



mUgo o. 






a irniiige, climify, uodenland. 






lag hick, ^thering up (Ovid. Met. 8. 



ITS) : Jaoua difficilii nia ttt inveniA relecto, " Tlie difficult di 
bj th« threid [uf Ariidne), which «u galhered up again." It in [ra- 
qoiBllj UMd in lh> eenie ut Iravelling over the Mine ground : Egmgi n- 
Uganx cinipoa (Tal. Fl. B. 131). Id this meaning Cicero tbinhi (hat it 
ma Dted, when applied lo religion : Qui omnia que ad cuilum dearum 
paitinenat dillgenter retractarent <t tainquam relegereat, sunt dicli reli- 
^mI u relegendo, ut eleeanler ex eligendn, [imquam a dili([endo diti- 
genler. ex inlelligendo iDte1li){enler ; hit enim in verbin umiiihuB iiieit via 
keendi eadem qua la rellgiow (Cic de JfaL Deor. 2, SB, T3), "People 
wan called religioun from relegere, iKcause tbey went over again, u it 
wen, and reconiidered carefully whatever referred to the worship of gods." 

Bdtgere would <herefi>r< have meant ariginallj' much Iha eame aa retpi- 
MtB, revereri, which, from meaning to look back, canu to mean lo mpecl. 

An •Dcisiit author quoted by Gciliua (4. B) mskea ■ diatitielion between 
rtlifirmi, whlcb he uan in the hok of Eopenlitlouis and rtligtiu, " Rn- 
ligenlem tut oportet," be wyi, "religioiuin netai :" it l> right lo be t^r- 
«ant, wrong to be religious, i. «. aope-stiiiouB. The difficulty that rSli- 
gfo baa relain*d ila long i, being also written eometimes relHi'ia (from rsd- 
ligio), ia not even mentioned by ClCBio. Lucretiui uses both rJduco and 
rtlatutn wilb a long e. 

Stli^, UKd (ubJKIlveiy, meant can>cientiol»ne», reverence, awe, and 
wai Dot origiuaily reatricted lo reverence for Ibe gods. Thus ws read; 
tUliglone jnriejuTandl ae metudenrum io leBlimoniia dicendia comoiDverl, 
"lobt mored in giving evidenoa by the reverence for an oath, and by Iha 
harof the goda " (C. f ont. 9. SO). Veri- toon, however, it becaine more 
•ad more realricled to reverence (or the god* and divine Ihinga. People 

goda, lii> obHrvanee of ceremoniei, till at laat an entire (VEtem of faith 
■•a called relifilonea or rellRio. 

Tba other derivation of religio is inpported by high authorltiei. f ucb aa 
Sarrlua, Laclanllua, St. Auguetin, who derive It from TtUsare, lo bind up, 
tt tultn, to moor. From thit point of view rtligio would have meant 
I att^nally what bindi ua, holdt ua back- 1 doubt whether with Pott 
(Ctym. Fanrb. i. p. 901) we can uy that aueb a derivalion it impo«>ible. 
ITa doubt a noun like nfi'jna cannot he derived direct from a verb of tha 
Am eacjugalion, aueb a> riji^are, That would give ui rtt<galio, juit ■« 
'~fopa Rirea ua oUi^iMfEi. But verba of Ibe fint conjugation are Ihem- 
mIvib darlvallvei, and many of them exist by the side of ward* derived 
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B18I0RICAL ASPECT OF BELiaiOK. 
It must be clear that when ve have to use words 
which have had a long history of their own, we can 
neither use them in their primitive etymolugical incaa- 
ing, nor ciui we use them at one and the same time 
ill all the senses through which they have parsed. It 
is utterly useless to say, for instance, that religion 
meant this, and did not mean that; that it meant 
faith or worship, or morality or ecstatic vision, and 
that it did not mean fear or hope, or Burmise, or re- 
verence of the gods. Keligion may mean all this; 
perhaps at one time or other the name was used in 
every one of these meanings ; but who biis a right to 
say that religion ehnll at present or in future have 
one of these meaniugs, and one only ? The mere sar- 
age may not even have a uame for rehgion ; slill when 
the Ptipua squats before his karwar, clasping his hands 
over his forehead, and asking himself whether what 
he is going to do is right or wrong, that is to him 
religion. Among several savage tribes, whore there 
was no sign of a knowledge of divine beings, mis- 
sionaries have recognized in the worship paid. tj3 the 
spirits of the departed the first faint beginnings, of 

epiHin and Rtenpinuii ; by the siie ol rtiiUart, reUllit tai rettlUo. Ebd 
(Kubn'« ZtUi^Fi/i, iv. p. Hi) poinia out tlint bf lbs tide a( ligan 
we bive Uclor, ori)riDiUy ■ bindfr, and Ihit, therefore, ttliffio from reH- 
gart rould be defended, at all evenW, ((r»iiim»lifallj-. I beliaTe Ihml is ta. 
Blill IhrrF ii no Inice of reltgan haTinf; bten used by the KoniRni them- 
•elvHi in Ills senH of reslraJnioB, Mill leeii of revering or (emring, and ibesa 
■llFr all an (be original meaning* in which reli^io fint appean iii Latin. 
Gliel Ihinkb Ihat Jm, itj-i; l> likewiw derived from tigan, like/m, fima 
8*n«krit yd, lo join. The Ouan lig-ud, ligt, might Hem to confirm 
Ihis. But Loltner'a compariaon of In: with the Old N. tSg, Eng. iaie, 
what [■ laid down, and it settled (CrtcUin German) deserves contidcralioa 
(m« CurtiUB : Grirek. Eiymalagit, i. p. 3fl7). though il miut ba bora* In 
ailed that the iraniitiun ol h aud x iulo E ii 'crogular. 
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religion ; nor should we hesitate to recognize the last 
glimmerings of religion when we see a recent pUil- 
osopfaer, after declaring both God and gods obsolete, 
falling down before A beloved memory, and dedicat- 
ing all Iiis powers to the service of humanity. When 
the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up ao 
much aa his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, " God be merciful to me a sinner," 
that was to him religion. Wlien Thales declared that 
all things were full of the gods, and when Budba de- 
nted that there were any devat or gods at all, both 
were stating their religious convictions. When the 
young Brahman lights the fire on his simple altar at 
the rising of the sun, and prays, in the oldest prayer 
of the world, " May the Sun quicken our minds ; " or 
when, later in life, he discards all prayer and sacrifice 
U useless, nay, as hurtful, and silently buries his own 
self in the Eternal Self — all this ia religion. Schiller 
declared that he professed no religion ; and why ? 
From rc^ligion. How, then, shall we find a definition 
of religion sufficiently wide to comprehend all these 
phases of thought ? 

moiNrTiONs OP reugion by kant and fichtb. 
It may be useful, however, to examine at least a 
few of the more recent definitions of i-eligion, if only 
to Bee tliat almost every one is met by aoother, which 
takes the very opposite view of what religion is or 
ongbt to be. According to Kant, religion ia morality. 
Wben we look upon all oar moral duties as divine 
oommaads, that, he thinks, constitutes religion.^ And 
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we muat not foi^et that Kanfc does not consitler that 
duties !ire moral duties bewiuae they reat on t\ divine 
comniiind (that would be, according to Kant, merely 
revealed religion) ; on the contrary, he ttlla ua that 
because we are directly conscious of tliem as duties, 
therefore we look upon them ns divine commands. 
Any outward divine authority is, in the eyes o£ a 
Kantian philosopher, something purt;ly pheiiomeDa.1, 
or, as we should say, a mere concession to human 
weakness. An established religion ' or the faith of a 
church, though it Ciiunot at first dispense with statu- 
tory laws which go beyond pnre mobility, must, he 
thinks, contain in itself a principle which in time will 
make the religion of good moral conduct its real goal, 
and enable na in the end to surrender the preliminary 
faith of the Church. 

Ficlite, Kant's immediate succesaor, takes the very 
opposite view. Religion, he says, is never practical, 
and was never intended to influence our life. Pure 
morality suffices for that, and it is only a corrupt 
society that has to use religion as an impulse to 
moral action. Religion is knowledge. It gives to 
H man a clear insight into himself, answei's the high- 
est questions, and thus imparts to us a complete har- 
mony with ourselves, and a thorough sanctitieation to 
our mind. 

> Sea Kant, I. c. p, IBS : '* Wail inileM Jrda mt alktuHriEchen GeMlna 
erriditvte Kirche nur in no feme dia vahre nein kaon, lU lie In skh tin 
Frlncip tnthiilt, Eich dcm reinen VernunfiglitubFii (a1* dfiiijanle*", ^"i 
Wann ar pncUfi;)! itt, iii jedem Glaubsn eiKcnllich die Ri^ligion anniiicht) 
bearandij^ xn nMiem, und den KirchenBUuIwi (nachdera wai an llim hislo- 
ilich l«t} mit d«r Zeit tnlbeliron lu konneo, » werdtn wir in dicMn G«- 
aetnn und an den Besmtea der dinnt i^grUadelen Kiruhe doch rlnon 
Dlentl (ciillut) der Kirclie ao feraa ultin kiitinen, als dieH Ihr 
and AnnnlnunR jederzeit t,al jaoen leliten Zwack (aiatn SSedIU 
liKioDiijIaubeD) riclitau." 
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Now Kiint may be perfectly right in saying that 
religion ouffht to be morality, or Fiohte may be per- 
fectly riglil Iq saying that it ought to be knowledge. 
What I protest against ia, that either the one or the 
other abould be taken aa a satisfactory definition of 
what is or was uaiversally meant by the word re- 
ligion. 

EELIGION, WTTH OB WITHOUT -WOTtSHIP. 

Tiiere is another view according to whicli religion 
consists in the worship ^t divine beings, and it has 
been held by many writers to be impossible that a 
religion could exist without aome outward forms, — 
without what is called a callus. A religious reformer 
has a perfect right to say so, but the historian of re- 
ligion could easily point out that religions have ex- 
isted, and do exist still, without any signs of external 
vorebip. 

In the last number of the " Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society" (February, 1878), Mr. C. H. E. 
Cwmichael draws our attention to a very interest- 
ing Recount of a mission established by Benedictine 
monks in New Nursia in Western Australia, north of 
tb« Swan River, In the diocese assigned to the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Perth in 1845." These Ben- 
edictine monks took great pains to ascertain the re- 
ligious sentiments of the natives, and for a long time 
tbey seem to have been unable to discover even the 
faintest traces of anything that could be called relig- 
ion. After three years of mission life, Monsignor 
SalvHdo declares that the natives do not adore any 

I JVmon* Slnrirht dilP Autlitili'i, p^rtinlitnninft ^tUi .VwiVm^ A«i»- 
•irtttu di A'uow A'ffrao. « dtgli ua i c<«l<iRi dr^H AuXruliani. per 
Mp. n. Rudriliiila Salrailu, O. S. D., Ttncovo di Potto VlLtor!>. RotnK, 
np. 8- Ogng- da Prop. Hde, tail. 
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deity, whether true or falso. Yet he proceeds to tell 
us that they believe in an Omnipotent Being, creator 
of heaven and earth, whom they ciill Motogon, and 
whom they imagiue as a very tull, powerful, and 
wise man of their own country and complexion. 
His mode of creation was by breathing. To create 
the earth, be eaid, "Earth, come forth!" and be 
breathed, and the earth was created. So with the. 
sun, tlie trees, the kangaroo, etc, Motogon, the 
thor of good, is confronted by Cienga, the author of 
evil. This latter being is the imchainer of the whirl- 
wind and the storm, and the invisible author of the 
death of their children, wherefore the natives fear 
him exceedingly. Moreover, as Motogon has long 
since been dead and decrepit, they no longer pay him 
any worship. Nor is Cieiiga, although the nativea 
beheve that he afflicts them with calamities, propi- 
tiated by any service. " Never," the bishop con- 
cludes, " did I observe any act of external worship, 
nor did any indication surest to me that they prac- 
ticed any internal worship." 

If from one savage race we turn to another, wa 
find among the Hidatsa or Grosventre Indians of the 
Missouri the very opposite state. Mr. Matthews,*' 
who has given ua an excellent account of this tribe, 
says (p. 48): "If we use the term worship in ite 
most extended sense, it may be said that, besides 
'the Old Man Immortal,' or 'the Great Spirit,' 
' the Great Mystery,' they worship everything in 
nature. Not man atone, but the sun, the moon, the 
stars, all the lower animals, all trees and plants, 
rivers and lakes, many bowlders and other separated 
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rocks, even some Iiills and buttes which Btand alone, 
— in Blioit, everything not made by huTnaii hands, 
which hns an independent being, or can be individ- 
uaiized, possesses a spiriti or, more properly, a shade. 
To thi-sc shades some respect or consideration is due, 

but not equally to all Tlie sun is held in great 

veneration, and raiiny valuable sacrifices are made to 
iU" 

Here then among the very lowest of human beings 
we see how some worship everj'thing, while others 
worship nothing, and who shall say which of the two 
is the more truly religious ? 

Let ns now look at tho conception of religion, such 
as we find it among tho moat cultivated races of 
Earope, and we shall find among them the same di- 
vergence. I^nt declares that to attempt to please 
the Deity by acts which have no moral value, by 
mere eultug, i. e. by external worship, is not religion, 
bat simply superstition.* I need not quote authori- 
ties on the other side who declare that a silent Tty 
ligion of the heart, or even an active religion in com- 
mon hfe, is nothing without an external worship, 
without a priesthood, without ritual. 

We might examine many more definitions of ro- 

1 '• All«i, w«j, ausur den gnten Iiebcn«w*ndel, der Henscli noch IhDD 
I ktianiin rvrmslnt, um Gott wolilgcfillig la mnlen, at bluuer Kuli- 
I (iMUwslia and AftsnliaDttGottn" (I. c. iv. S. p. aOE). " Ob der An- 
~~ 'iU« Hin*n BtiluUnmllHiBen Qing lur Kirche, Oder ol> (r cine Walt- 
t Uach dcD KniliglhUinem in Lorelto oder Pulatitina kpiIelJt, ob a 
t QcbMsrarmeln mil den Lippen. cder wis dtr TibeUner (wclchcr 
I fjaaUt dm di»« WUniiche, auch Mtirifllicb wifgsutxt, wenn «i« nar 
h Irgcnd Elwu, i. B. aul FlaR)CBn geKhri«liFD, dureh d^n Wind, oder 
an BUcbia sinecacbliVMn, ala eins Schwangmiiscbine mil der Hand 
igt wtrdcD ihrcD Zwcck ebcnu gut encichen) e* duRh tin (iebclrad 
•■ A* kiBlilllitoha Bchorda bringti wier wu flir cia Surrugat dei moniU- 
bn Dlnttn GoUas ea inch Immer tain mig, daa lal Allci eiiierlai uiid 
■a gleb:hta Warth " (p. 308). 
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ligion, and we should always find tbat tliey contain " 
wlmt certiiin persona thought that religion ought to 
be; but they are hardly ever wide enough to em- 
brace all th:it haa been called religion at different 
periods in the history of the world. That being so, 
the next step hiia genei-ally been to declare that 
whatever iu otiteide the pale of any one of these defi- 
nitions does not deserve to be called religion ; but 
ehoiild be called superstition, or idoUtry, or morality, 
or philoBopliy, or any other more or less offensive 
name. Kant would call much of what other people 
call religion, hallucination ; Fichte would call Kiiut" a 
own religion mere legality. Many people would j 
qualify the brilliant services, whether carried on in< 
Chinese temples or Roman Catholic cathedrals, : 
mere superstition ; while the faith of the silent Aus- 
tralians, and the half-uttered convictions of Kant^l 
would by others be classed together as not very f 
removed from atheism. 

DEFmiTlON OF SCHLEIERMACHEIt (DEPENDBNCE)f 
AND OF HEGEL (FEEEDOM). 
I shall mention one more dehuition of religioDi 
whicli in modern times has been rendered memorabU 
and popular by Schleierrnacber. According to him 
religion consists in our con3cijmaneaa.oi absolute de- 
pendence on something which, though it determin es 
us, wo cannot iWteruiine in turn,' But here again j 
another clasa of philoaopliers step in, declaring ttia 
feeling of dependence tlie very opposite of religio 
There is a fiimous, though not very wise saying of" 

> Tbia ii, of coune, ■ vtry imperfect account of Sctilfitmucher'a view 
of raliGion, wliicli became more mil more perfect as he adranud 111 tile. 
See CD Uii* point ibe eicellsnt Lift of Bchlriirmacher, by W. Dilibej, 
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Hegel, that if the consciousneEs of dependence coii- 
Btittit«d religion, the dog would posaeaa most religion. 
On the contrary, religion, according to Ht'gel, is or 
ought to be jrerfect freedom ; for it ia neither more 
nor less than the Divine Spirit becoming conscious of 
himself through the finite spirit. 

COMTE AND PEOERB4CH. 

From this point it required but another step, and 
that step waa soon taken by Feuerbach in Germany, 
nnd by Comte in France, to make man himself, not 
only the~ subject, but also the object of religion and 
religions worship. We are told that man cannot 
know anything higher than man ; tha,t man therefore 
is the only true object of religious knowledge and 
worship, only not man as an individual, but man as a 
class. The generic concept of man, or the genius of 
humanity, is to bo substantiated, and then humanity 
bocomea at once both the priest and the Deity .• 

Nothing can be more eloquent, and in some pas- 
sages really more solemn apd sublime, than the re- 
ligion of humanity, as preached by Comte and his 
dbc)pl«3. Feuerbach, however, dissipates the last 
mystic halo which Comte had still left, " Self-love,"' 
be says, '* is a necessary, indestructible, universal law 
and principle, inseparable from every kind of love. 
Rtdigion must and does confirm this on every page 
of her history. Wherever man tries to resist that 
liHinan vgoism, in the sense in which we explained 
it. whether In religion, philosophy, or politics, he 
sinks inlo pure nonsense and insanity ; for the sense 
which forma tho foundation of all human instincts. 
desires, and actions is the satisfaction of the human 
boiriij, the satisfaction of human egoism."* 

I Feuerbach, Wwnder »tKffio»,p. lOO. 
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DIFFICULTY OF DEFINING RELIGION. 
Thus we see thHt each definition of religion, 
soon as it is started, seems at once to provoka 1 
another which meets it by a flat deniiil, Thera I 
eeem to he almost aa many definitions of religicn 
there sire religions in the world, and there is almost 
the same hostility between those who maintain these 
dififerent definitions of religion as there is between 
the believers in different religions. What, then, is to 
he done ? Is it really impossible to give a definition 
of religion that should be applicable to all that has 
ever been called religion, or by some simihir name ? 
I believe it is, and you will yourselves have perceived 
the reason why it is so. Religion is something which 
has passed, iind is still passing through an historical 
evolution, and all we can do is to follow it up to ita 
origin, and then to try to comprehend it in its later 
historical developments. 

SPECIFIC CHAKAOTERISTIO OF RELIGION. 

But though an adequate definition, or even an i 
exhaustive description, of all that has ever b 
called religion is impossible, what is possible is 
give some specific churactcristic which distinguish^ j 
the objects of religious consciousness from all other | 
objects, and at the same time distinguishes ourooo- 
sciousuess, as applied to religious objects, from our 'j 
consciousness when dealing with other objects sup- | 
plied to it by sense and reason. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there is a 1 
separate consciousness for religion. There is but one I 
self and one consciousness, although that conscious- j 
ness varies according to the objects to which it is ap- j 
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plied. We distinguish between sense and reason, 
though even these two are in the highest sense differ- 
ent functions only of the same conscious self. In the 
iame manner, when we speak of faith as a leligions 
faculty in man, all that we can mean is our ordinary 
consciousness, so developed and modilied iis to enable 
as to take aignizance of religious objects. This la not 
meant as a new sense, by the side of t)ie other senses, 
or as a new reason by the side of our ordinary rea- 
son, — a new sou! within the soul. It is simply the 
old consciousness applied to new objects, and macted 
upon by them. To admit faith as a separate relig- 
ions faculty, or a theistic instinct, in order to explain 
religion as a fact, such as we find it everywhere, 
would be like admitting a vital foice in order to ex- 
plain life ; it would be a mere playing with words 
or triSing with truth. Such explanations may have 
answered formerly, but at present the battle has ad- 
▼anced too far for any peace to be concluded on such 
terms. 

BEUGION, AS A SUBJECTIVE FACULTY FOE THB 
APPREHENSION OF THE INFINITE. 

In ft course of introductory lectures on the Science 
of Religion, delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1873. I tried to define the subjective side of rehgion, 
or what is commonly called faith, in the following 
words : ' ■ — 

" Religion is a mental faculty which, independent 
of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to 
apprehend the Infinite under different names and 
andcr varying disguises. Without that faculty, no 
religion, not even the lowest worship of idols and 

1 ]nnvduHi<m to iki Seiner </ RtUgion, 1BT3, p. IT. 
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fetiBhos, woulil be posaible ; and if v/n will but listen 
attentively, we can hear in all religions a groaning 
of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the inconceivable, 
to utter the unutterable, a longing after the InGuite, 
a lovG of God." 

I do not quote these words because I altogethi 
approve of theui now. I very seldom approve all 
gother of what I have written myself some years 
I fully admit the force of many objections that have 
been raised i^.iitist that definition of religion, but I 
still think that the kernel of it is sound. I should 
not CivU it now an exhaustive definition of religion, 
but I believe it supplies such characteristics as will 
enable us to distiugnish between religious conscious- 
ness on one side, and aonsiious and rational consdous- 
nesB on the other. 

What has been chiefly objected to in my definitionj 
of religion was, that I spoke of it as a mental faculty.; 
" Faculty " is a word that rouses the anger of certain' 
philosophers, and to some extent 1 fully share their] 
objections. It seems to bo imagined that fiicnlty 
must signify something substantial, a spring as it 
were, setting a machine in motion ; a seed or a pip 
that can be handled, and will spring up when planted 
in proper soil. How faculty could be used in such a 
sense, I have never been able to comprehend, though 
I cannot deny that it has often been thus used. Fac- 
ulty signifies a mode of action, uever a substantial 
something. Faculties are neither gods nor ghosts, 
neither powers nor principilities. Faculties are in- 
herent in substances, quite as much as forces or pow^ 
ers are. We generally speak of the faculties of con- 
scious, of the forces of unconscious subatanoes. Kow 
we know that there is no force without substance, and' 
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no substance without force. To speak of gravity, 
for instance, as a thing by itaelf, would be sheer my- 
tbology. If the law of gravity bad been discovered 
at Rome, there would have been a temple built to 
the goddess of gravity. We no longer build temples, 
but the way in which some nutunil philosophei-a 
speak of gravity is hardly less mythological. The 
same danger exists, I fully admit, with regard to the 
manner in which certain philosophers speak of our 
facultit.«, and we know that one faculty at least, that 
of Reason, has had an altar erected to her not very 
long ago. If, therefore, faculty is an ambiguous and 
dangerous, or if it is an unpopular word, let us by 
all means discard it, I am perfectly willing to say 
" potential energy " instead, and therefore to define 
the subjective side of religion as. the potential energy 
which enables man to apprehend the infinite, IE the 
English language allowed it, I should even propose 
to replace " faculty " by the iVof-^^(, and to speak of 
the Noir^H of language and religion, instead of their 
faculties or potential energies.' Professor Pfleiderer, 

1 iBtttid of lUving Itit ilaia over igain, I qaolc the folloving worda at 
LMka, O* tht I'ndfraaivliHp, Boak ii. c. 31. 17: " For if it bt rendon- 
kbU to nppon and lalk of funltiet u diuioct balngt, Ihtt can act (as «■ 
do, hImii we uj lb< will orden, and the will is tret], it is flt that wt 
tbmld mako a upeakins (■coll}', and a walking fat-altv. and a dancing 
taaiH^. by which tboae actions are proiluced, which are but several modes 
nl notion ; ai will ■■ wc nake the will and understand in); In be fncnlties 
Iqr which Ibi aclioos of chooring ud perceiving an proiluced, which an 
b«l MTtnl modes nt Ihinkinjt; and we may as properly say that it is the 
■ingiog faculty tlnga, and Ihf dancing faculty dances, as that the will 
choocas, or (hat the ondentaoding conccivsa; or, as is uioil, that the will 
dbveta Ibo undemandiog, or the Dodersliuiding obeys, or obeyt not, tha 
will i it bainjc altogether as proper and iotilllgibla to say that the pawer 
•I spaaklBH dicects tba power of singing, or the power of tinging obeys, or 
dbnbtys the power of speaking. This way of talking, nevertheless, bu 
pNfalled. and. as t gims, produced gnatcaofusion." 

*'lii felarn Dialog soltte einraal recbt peraidirt werden. wis die Leiit« 
no ainuilnen Seals nrermiigen reden, t, B. Kant: die reine Veraunft 

"— £itUn«rMiuter, TOnDilthey, Fol-i- p. 123. 
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to whom we owe Bome excellent contributions to 
the science of religion, finds fault with my definition 
because it admits, not only a faciiltaa, but a faeul- 
tan occulta. All depends here again on the sense ^ 
■which we attach to facultas occulta. If it means i 
more than that there is in men, both individually J 
and generally (ontogeneticaily and phylogenetically) 1 
something that develops into perception, conception, ■ 
and faith, using the last word as meaning the appre- J 
hension of the infinite, then I fully admit a facuUat j 
occulta. Everything that develops may from one 1 
point of view be called occult. This, however, applies J 
not only to the faculty of faith, but likewise to the ! 
faculties of sense and reason. 



TQE THREE FUNCTIONS OP SENSE, REASON, J 
FAITH. 

Secondly, it has been objected that there is some- | 
thing mysterious in this view of religion. As to I 
myself, I cannot see that in admitting, besides the 
sensuous and rational, a third function of the con- 
scious self, for apprehending the infinite, we introduce 
a mysterioiis element into psychology. One of the ' 
essential elenienfa of all religions knowledge is the ! 
admission of beings which can neither be apprehended 
by sense nor comprehended by reason. Sense and 
reason, therefore, in the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, would not be sufficient to account for the facts 
before us. If, then, we openly admit a third function 
of our consciousness for the apprehension of what is 
infinite, tliat function need not be more mysterioua 
than those of sense and reason. Nothing is in reahty | 
more mysterious than sensuous perception. It is tlie 
real mystery of all mysteries. Yet we have accua- : 
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tomcd ourselves to regard it as the most natural of 
sU things. Next comes reason, which, to a being re- 
stricted to sensuous perception, might certuinly ap- 
pear very mysterious again, and which even by certain 
philosophers has been represented as altogether in- 
comprehensible. Yet we know that reason is only a 
development of sensuous perception, possible under 
certain cniiditions. These conditions correspond to 
what we call the potential energy or faculty of rea- 
son. They belong to one and the same conscious 
self, and though reason is active in a different man- 
ner, yet, if kept under proper control, reason works 
in perfect harmony with sense. The same applies to 
religion in its subjective sense of faith. It is, as I 
aball try to show, simply another development of sen- 
suous perception, quite as much us reason is. It is 
possible under certain conditions, and these condi- 
tions correspond to what we call the potential energy 
of faith. Without this thir d potential energy , the I 
^ts which are before~iia Tii religion, both subjectively 
and objectively, seem to me inexplicable. If they 
can be explained by a mere appeal to sense and rea- 
Bon, in the ordinary meaning of these words, let it be 
done. We shall then have a rationtl religion, or an 
tDtoidonal faith. None of my critics, however, has 
done that yet ; few, I believe, would like to do it. 

When I Biiy that our apprehension of the inlinlte 
takes place independent of, nay, in spite of sense and 
reason, I use these two words in their ordinary ao- 
captation. If it is true tbat sense supplies us with 
finite objects only, and if reason has nothing to work 
on except thiwe finite objects, then our a-^sunied ap- 
prehension of anything infinite must surely be inde- 
pendent of, nay, in spite of sense or reason. Whether 
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the premiaos are right is nnother qnestion, which v 
ehall have to discuas presently. 

THE MEANING OF INFINITE, 

Let ua now see wliether we can agree on Bom 
genenil characteristic of all that forma the object t 
our religiona conBciousnesa, ! chose "infinite" fM 
that purpose, as it seemed best to comprehend i 
that transcends our senses and oiir reason, taking thea 
terms in their ordinary meaning. All seusuous " 
knowledge, whatever else it may be, is universally 
admitted to be finite, finite in space and time, finite 
also in quantity and quality, and as our conceptnal 
knowledge is based entirely on our sensuous knowl- 
edge, that also can deal with finite objects only. 
Finite being then the moat general predicate of all j 
our so-called positive knowledge, I thought iufinita 
the least objectionable term for all that transcendi 
our senses and our reason, always taking these word 
in their ordinary meaning. I thought it preferably 
to indefinite, invisible, supersensuous, 8upcmatural«l 
absolute, or divine, as the characteristic qualtficattoa 
of the objects of that large class of knowledge which 
constitutes what we call religion. All these terms 
are meant for the same thing. They alt exprew ■* 
different aspects of the same object. I have n4l 
predilection for infinite, except that it seems to mo- 
tlie widest term^ the highest generalization. Butfl 
if any other term seems preferable, again I say, let! 
us adopt it by all means. 

Only let us now clearly understand what we roeaoJ 
by infinite, or any other of these terms that may seem I 
preferable. 

If the infinite were, as certain philosophers BUp>J 
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poBe, flimply a negative abstraction {ein iiegativer Ah- 
stractiong^egriffy, then, no doubt, reason would suf- 
fice to explain bow we came to be possessed of it. 
But abstraction will never give us more than that 
from wliioh we abstract. From a given luimber of 
perceptions we can abstract the concept of a given 
miiltttiule. Infinite, however, is not contained in 
finite, therefore we may do what we like, we shall 
never be able to abstract the infinite from the finite. 
To say. as many do, that the infinite is a negative 
abstract concept, is a mere playing with words. We 
may form a negative abstract concept, when we have 
to deal with serial or correlative concepts, but not 
otherwise. Let us take a serial concept, such as 
blue, then not-blue means green, yellow, red, any 
color, in fact, except blue. Not-blue means simply 
the whole concept of color, minus blue. We might 
of course comprehend sweet, or heavy, or crooked by 
the negative concept of not^blue, — but our li^iu dues 
not admit of such proceedings. 

If we take correlative concepts, suoli as crooked 
and straight, then uot^straight may by li^iciana be 
called a negative concept, but it is in reality quite as 
poutice as crooked, not-straight being crooked, not- 
crooked being straight. 

Kow let us apply this to finite. Finite, we are 
told, comprehends everything that can be perceived 
by the senses, or counted by reason. Therefore, if 
we do not only form a word at niiidom, by adding 
the ordinary negative particle to finite, but try to 
form a really negative concept, then that concept of 
infinite wnulJ be outside the concept of finite, and 
as, according to a premiss generally granted, there is 
i; known to ua outside the concept of the Quite, 





the concept of the infinite would simply comprlfia 
nothing. Infinite, therefore, cannot be treated simply 
as a. negative concept ; if it were no more than thnt, 
it would be a word formed by false analogy, and J 
signify nothing. 

CAN THE PIn:tE APPREHEND THE INFINITE? 

All the objectiona which wa have hitherto exam'*] 
ined proceed from friendly writers. They 
amendmenta of ray own definition of religion; ths] 
do not amount to a moving of the previous ques^ 
tion. But it is well known that that previous quee 
tion also Inis been moved. There is a largo claa 
not only of philosophers by profession, but of inde> 
pendent thinkers in all classes of society, who loolOi 
upon any attempt at defining religion as perfectlji 
useless ; who would not listen even to a discusaioaij 
whether one religion was false or another true, hoi 
who simply deny the possibility of any religion what- 
soever, on the ground that men cannot apprehend 
what is infinite, while all religions, however they may 
differ on other points, agree in this, that their objecto 
transcend, either partially or entirely, the apprehen- 
sive and comprehensive powers of our senses and our 
reason. This is the ground on which what is now 
called positive philosophy takes its stand, denying 
the possibility of religion, and challenging all who 
admit any source of knowledge except sense and reai- J 
son to produce their credentials. 

This is not a new challenge, nor is the ground odI 
which the battle hiis to be fought new ground. 
the old battle-field measured out long ago by Kanl 
only thafc the one opening which was still left in b 
time, viz, the absolute certainty of moral truth, a 
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through it tlie certainty of the existence ot a God, is 
now closed up. There is no escape in that direction.' 
The battle between those who believe in something 
which transcends our aenaes and our reason, who 
claim for man the possession of a faculty or potential 
energy for apprehending the infinite, and those who 
ileny it on purely psychological grounds, must end 
in the victory of one, and the siirrender of the other 
par^. 

CONDirlONS ACCEPTED ON BOTH SIDES. 
Before we commit ourselves to this struggle for 
life or death, let us inspect once more the battle-field, 
as it is measured out for us, and survey what is the 
common ground on which both parties have agreed 
to stand or to fall. What ia granted to us is that all 
consciousness begins with sensuous perception, with 
what we feel, and hear, and see. This gives us sen- 
eaous knowledge. What is likewise granted is that 
out of this we construct what may be called concept- 
ual knowledge, consisting of collective and abstract 

> Oot of Die nnt who point«d onl the Dnc«rUint/ ot the (oundUioD on 
vhieb Kant »[|i>nipled to recoailruot nligion, in the videsl muh of the 
leori. wo Wj-llenluiJi, O/jute. i1. p, ISO ! "Hon consenlinem aibi eM 
(Kaolin*) in to, quod, qiium categoria* h priori intelligibilea et antiquioraa 
exc txpcrienlia atatuil.ab his nullum progreraum id nova iolelliglbilia 
ranmtiL . . . . Tutu quod ilia Iria pUdM, ' del. iininnrlitliutiq,lib«n*ll«,' 
a nifliphyaicB ad elhicam. tx theorelica ralione ad piaclicam relcgat, 
Dnn Riodo bee ip^a placila labEfavlal, «x lucido firmoque intellisenlin 

itf i nntmt agit «t Ipeam primum phil090phl<e olGcium negligit 

Tbrartliea du^mata ex pnctico ducuntur contra Dalunim pbilosophla, 

njiuaal pnclica ex Ibeorelico duccre Illatria tbeorelJca dDgmila 

l«nee dilneidiora et minni Incerta sunt, quani ille eensua moralu dubiiu et 
nrairDirenia .... novo babilu impenlorin, Inaiidito aonine impantiri 
ealtgoriei in oeenim revocatua et produclua. Konne boc ut Deum ex 
matblna induccre ? " See PrantI, SUiungAericilt dir phUoi. phihlog. 
•arf hitUritdit* Clant dar K. B. AkadtnUa d«r Wmtiueka^i». IBTT, 
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concepts. What we cnll thinking consists Bimply il 
addition and subtraction of percepts and coiicepta 
Conceptnal knowledge differs from sensuous know" 
edge, not ia substance, but iu form only. As far a 
the material is concerned, nothing exists in the inte 
lect except what existed before in the senaee. 
organ of knowledge is throughout the same, only 
that it is more highly developed in animals that have 
five senses than in animals that have but one sense, 
and again more highly developed in man who countt j 
and forms concepts than in all other animals who dflT 
not. 

On this ground and with these weapons we are to 
fight. With them, we are told, all knowledge hu 
been gained, the whole world has been conquered. 
If with them we can force our way to a world 1 
yond, well and gootl ; if not, we are asked to confea 
that all that goes by the name of religion, from t 
lowest fetishism to the most spiritual and exalted 
faith, is a delusion, and that to have recognized this 
deluBion is the greatest triumph of our a 

I accept these terms, and I maintain that religion, 
80 far from being impossible, ia inevitable, if only i 
are left in posseseion of our senses, such as we reall]^ 
find them, not such as they have been defined forn 
Thoa the issue is plain. We claim no special faculty, 
no special revelation. The only faculty we claim is 
perception, tlTe only revelation we chiim is history, o 
as it is now called, historical evolution- 

For let it not be supposed that wo find the idea of , 
the infinite ready-made in the human mind from the 
very beginning of our history. There are even now 
millions of human beings to whom the very word 
would be unintelligible. All we maintain is that thfltj 
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germ or the poseibility, Uie Not-yet of that idcii, Uea 
hidden in the earliest eeusuous perceptions, and that 
aa reason is evolved fi-om what is iinite, so faitli is 
evolved from what, from tbe very beginning, is infi- 
nite in the perceptions of our senses. 

Positive philosophy imagines that all that is sup- 
plied to na through the senses is by its very nature 
finite, that whatever transcends the finite is a mere 
deliisioD, that the very word infinite is a mere jingle, 
produced by an outward joining of the uegative par- 
ticle with tbe adjective finite, a particle which has 
a perfect right with serial or correlative concepts, 
bat which is utterly out of place with an absolute or 
exclusive concept, such as finite. If the senses tell 
us tliivt ail is finite, and if reason draws all her cap- 
ital from the senses, who has a right, they say, to 
speak of the infinite ? It may be true that an essen- 
tial element of all religious knowledge is the admis- 
sion of beings which can neither be apprehended by 
sense nor comprehended by reason, wliich are in 
fact infinite, and not finite. But instead of admit- 
ting a third faculty or potential enei^y in order to 
account for these facts of religion, positive philoso- 
phers would invert the argument, and prove that, for 
that very reason, religion has no real roots in our 
consciousness, that it is a mere mirage in the desert, 
■Uuriiig the weary traveler with bright visions, 
and leaving him to despair, when he has come near 
tnough to where the springs of living water seemed 
to flow. 

Somo philosophers have thought that a mere ap- 
peal to history would be a imfiiciL'nt answer to tiib 
dv^mtring vikw. No doubt, it is important that, so 
long as we know man ia posseaaion of seuse and r 
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eon, v>e also find him in possession of religion. But;^] 
not even the eloquence of Cicero hiia been able to | 
raise this fact to the dignity of an inviilnerLible urgu- 
ment. That all men have a longing for the gods is I 
lin important truth, bnt not even the genius of Homer I 
could place that truth beyond the reiich of doukt. | 
Who has not wondered at those simple words oi9 
Homer (Od. iii. 48), nukTc; Sc eitov x'^riava' avSpamoi^ I 
" All men crave for the gods ; " or, aa vre might n 
der it still more literally and truthfully, " Aa young;J 
birds ope their mouth for food, all men crave for the f 
gods." Fur xnT«i', as connected with xalvm; meant ] 
originally to gape, to open the mouth, then to crave, 
to desire. Bnt even that simple statement is met 
with an equally simple denial. Some men, we are 
told, in very ancient times, and some in very modem 
times, know of no such cravinga. It is not enough, 
therefore, to show that man has always tranBcended 
the limits which sense and reason seem to trace for 
him. It is not enough to show that, even in the low- 
eat fetish woi-ship, the fetish is not only what we can 
see, or hear, or touch, but something else, which we 
cannot see, or hear, or touch. It is not enough to 
show that in the worship paid to the objeiita of nuture, 
the mountains, trees, and rivers are not simply what 
we can see. but something else which we cannot see; 
and that wljen the sky and the heavenly boilies are 
invoked, it is not the sun or the moon and the stars, 
such as they appear to the bodily eye, but again some- 
thing else which cannot be seen, that forms the ob- 
ject of religious belief. The rain is visible ; he who 
sends the rain is not. The thunder is heard, the 
storm is felt; but he who thunders and rides on the 
whirlwind is never seen by human eye. Even if the 
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gods of the Greeks are sometimes seen, the Father of 
gixjs and men is not ; and be who in tlie oldest Aryaa 
speech was called Heaven-Fiither {Dyaiis Pitar), in 
Gre<?k Ztvt >rar^p, iu Latin Jupiter, was no more an 
object of sensiioLiB perception than Ha whom we call 
our Father in heaven. 

All this is true, and it will be the ohject of these 
lectures to watch this important development ot re- 
ligious thought from its very beginning to its very 
end, though in one stream only, namely, in the an- 
cient religion of India. But before we can do this, 
we have to answer the preliminary and more abstract 
question. Whence comes that something else, which, 
ve are told, neither sense nor reason can supply ? 
Where is the rock [or him to stand on, who declines 
to rest on anything but what ia called the evidence 
of the senses, or to trust in anything but the legiti- 
mate deductions derived from it by reason, and who 
nevertheless miiintains his belief in something which 
tnoscends both sense and reason ? 

APPKEHESSIOS OF TOE DiFINITE, 

We have gmnted tliat all our knowle<!ge begins 
with the senses, and that out of the miitcrial, sup- 
plied by the senses, reason builds up its marvelons 
structure. If, therefore, all the materials which the 
ses supply are finite, whence, we ask, comes the 
concept of tlie infinite ? 

1. Tkt Injtnittly Great. 

The first point that has to be settled — and on 

that point all the rest ot our argument turns — is 

this: "Are all the materials which ilie si-nses supply 

finite, and finite only?" It is true that all we can 
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see, and feel, »nd hear, has a beginnrng and nn end, J 
and is it only by apprehending these beginnings and 1 
ends that we gain sensuoua knowledge? We pei> J 
ceive a body by perceiving its outline ; we perceiYa I 
green in large intervals between blue and yellow ; we ( 
hear the mnsical note D between where C ends etnd ' 
E begins ; and so with all other perceptions of the 
senses. This is true — true at least for all practical 
purposes. But let us look more carefully. When 
our eye has apprehended the furthest distance which 
it can reach, with or without instruments, the limit to 
which it clings is always fixed on the one side by the 
finite, but on the other side by what to the eye is not 
finite, or infinite. Let us remember that we have ac- 
cepted the terms of our opponents, and that therefore 
we look npon man as simply endowed with sense. 
To most philosophers it would appear much more | 
natuval, and, I doubt not, much more convincing, to j 
derive the idea of the infinite from a necessity of oat | 
human reason. Wherever we try to fix a point, 
space or time, they say, we are utterly unable to fix ' 
it so as to exclude the possibility of a point beyond. 
In fact, our very idea of limit implies the idea of e 
beyond, and thus forces the idea of the infinite npon 
us, whether we like it or not. 

This is perfectly true, but we must think, not of 
our friends, but of our opponents, and it is well known ' 
that our opponents do not accept that argument. It 
on one side, they say, our idea of a limit implies a 
beyond and leads us to postulate an infinite, on the 
other, our idea of a whole excludes a beyond, and thus 
leads us to postulate a finite. These antinomies of 
human reason have been fully discussed by Kant, and 
later philosophers have naturally appealed to them 
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to ehow that what we call necessities may be after 
all but weaknesses of Imman reason, and that, like all 
other ideas, those uf finite and infinite also, if they are 
to be admitted at all, must be shown to be the result, 
not of speculation, but of experience, and as all ex- 
perience is at first sensuous, the result of sensuous ex- 
perience. This is the argument we have to deal with, 
and here neither Sir \V. Hamilton nor Lucretius can 
help us. 

We have accepted the primitive savage with noth- 
ing but his five senses. These five senses supply him 
with a knowledge of finite things ; our problem is, 
how such a being ever comes to think or speak of 
anything not finite or infinite. 

I answer, without any fear of contradiction, that 
it is bis senses which give liim the first impression 
pi infinite things, and supply him in the end with an 
intimation of the infinite. Everything of which his 
senses cannot perceive a limit is, to a primitive 
savage, or to any man in an early stage of intel- 
lectual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees, he 
Bees to a certain point i and there his eyesight breaks 
down. But exactly where his sight breaks down, 
there presses upon him, whether he likes it or not, 
tlie perception of the nnlimited or the infinite. It 
may be said that this is not perception, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word. No more it is, but still 
l«B is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the infinite, 
we neither connt, nor measure, nor compare, nor 
Dame. We know not what it is, but we know that 
it is, and we know it. because we actually feel it and 
are brought in contact with it. If it seems too hold 
to say that man actually sees the invisible, let us say 
that ho suffers from the invisible, and this invisible is 
only aapecial name for the infinite. 
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Tberefore, as far as mere distance or extension is 
concerned, it would seem diflioult to d>.-uy tliat the I 
eye, by the very same act by wliicli it apprehends 
the finite, apprehends also the infinite. The mor 
advance, the wider no doubt grows our horizon ; but i 
there never is or can be to onr senses a horizon, un- 1 
less as standing between the visible and finite on one I 
side and the invisible und infinite on the other, Tha f 
infinite, therefore, instead of being merely a late ab- 1 
straction. Is really implied in the earliest manifcstar ] 
tions of our sensuous knowledge. TJieolngy begins ] 
with anthropology. We must begin with a man ' 
living on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or on i 
coral island without hills and streams, surrounded on 
all sides by the endless expanse of the_oc'ean, and 
screened above by the unfathomable blue of the 6ky_^ 
and we shall then understand how, from the imnges ' 
thrown upon him by the senses, some idea of the in- 
finite would arise in his mind, earlier even than the 
concept of the finite, and would form the omnipresent 
background of the faintly dotted picture of his ma> 1 
notonous life. 

S. The Injiniuhj Small. 
But that is not all. We apprehend the InG 
not only as beyond, but also as within the finite ; not 
only as beyond alt measure great, but also as beyond 
all measure small. However much our senses may J 
contract the points of their tentacles, they can never 
touch the smallest objects. There is always a beyond, 
always a something smaller still. We may, if we 
like, postulate an atom in its original sense, aa 
something that cannot be cut asunder; our senses, 
— and we apeak of them only, for wo have been re- { 
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strtcted to them by our opponents, — admit of no 
real Ktoms, nor of imponderable substances, or, as 
Robert M:iycr culled tliese last gods of Greece, " im- 
materml matter." In apprehending the Mnallest 
extension, they apprehend a smaller extension still. 
Between the centre and the circumference, which 
erery object must have in order to become visible, 
there is always a radius ; and that omnipresent and 
never enlirely vanishing radius gives us again the 
sensuous impression of the infinite — of the in&nitely 
email, as opposed to the infinitely gre;it. 

And what applies to space, applies equally to time, 
applies equally to quality and quiintity. 

When we speat of colors or sounds, we seem for 
all practical purposes to move entirely within the 
finite. This is red, we eay. this is green, this is 
violet. This is C, this is D, tins ia E. What can 
apparently be more finite, more definite? But let us 
look more closely. I^et us take the seven colors of 
the rainbow ; and where is tlie edge of an eye sharp 
enough to fix itself on the point where blue ends and 
green begins. or where green ends and yellow begins? 
We might as well attempt to put our clumsy fingers 
on the point where one millimetre ends and another 
begins. We divide color by seven rough degrees, and 
•punk of the seven colors of the rainbow. Even those 
seven rough degrees are of late date in the evolution 
of our sensuous knowledge. Xenophanes says that 
wh&t people call Iris is a cloud, purple (^wop-iivpioy), 
red (ftwn'«w), and yellow (xXuifw;-), Even Aristotle 
■till speaks of the tricolored rainbow, red (ttrKtuc^), yel- 
low (fti^^), and green ("■pa(riv,j),and in the Edda the 
r^nbow is called a three-colored bridge. Blue, which 
ua 80 definite a color, was worked out of 
the infinity of colors at a comparatively late time. 
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There is hanlly a. book now in which we do not read 
of the blue sky. But in the ancient hymns of the 
Veda,' so full of the dawn, the sun, and the sky, the 
blue sky is jieTer mentioned ; in the Zendavesta the 
blue sky is never mentioned ; in Homer the blue sky 
ia never mentioned ; in the Old, and even in the New 
Testament, the blue sky is never mentioned. It has 
been asked whether we should recognize in this a 
physiological development of our senses, or a gradual 
increase of words capable of expressing finer distinc- 
tions of light. No one is likely to contend that the 
irritations of our organs of sense, which produce sen- 
sation, aa distinguished from perception, were different 
thousands of years ago from what they are now. They 
are the same for ali men, the same even for certain ani- 
mals, for we know that there are insects which 
very strongly against differences of color. No, wi 
only learn here again, in a very clear manner, that 
conscious perception is impossible without language. 
Who would contend that savages, unable, as we~are 
told, to count beyond throe — that is to say, not ia 
possession of definite numerals beyond three — do 
not receive the sensuous impression of four legs of a 
cow as different from three or two? No, in thU 
evolution of consciousness of color we see once more 
how perception, as different from sensation, goes hand 
in hand with the evolution of language, and how 
slowly every deGnite concept is gained out of an ii> 
finitude of indistinct perceptions, Deinokritosknew 
of four colors, viz, black and white, which be treated 
as colors, red and yellow. Are we to say that lie 
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did not see the blue of the sky because he never 
called it blue, but either dark or bright ? In China 
tlie number of colors was origiually five. That num- 
ber was increased with the increase of their power of 
<iistinguisbing and of espreBsing their distinctions in 
words. In common Arabic, as Palgrave tells us, the 
names for green, black, and brown are constantly 
confounded to the present day. It is well known that 
among savage nations we seldom find distinct word.t 
for blue and black,' but we shall find the aarae in- 
definiteness of expression when we inquire into the 
antecedents of our own language. Though blue now 
does no longer mean black, we see in such expres- 
sions as " to beat black and blue " the closeness of the 
two colors. In Old Norse, too, blar, hlA, hldtt now 
means blue, aa distinct from blakkr, black. But in 
O. N. hldman, the livid color of a bruise, we see the 
indefiniteness of meaning between black and blue, 
and in hla-madr, a black man, a negro, hid means 
distinctly black. The etjnnology of these words is 
very obscure. Grimm derives blue, 0. H. G. pMo, 
plateet, Med. Lat. hlavus and blavius. It. biavo, Fr. 
6Uu^ from Goth, bliggvan, to strike, so that it would 
originally have conveyed the black and blue color of 
a bruise. He appeals in support of his derivation to 
Latin lividiu, which he derives from 'ftlgvldus and 
fiigert ; nay even to /anus, which he proposes to de- 
rive from *jlagvu» and 'fiagere. Caesius also is 
quoted as an analogy, sujiposing it is derived from 
cardtre. All this is extremely doubtful, and the 
vhole subject of the names of color requires to be 
treated in the moat comprehensive way before any 
oertnin results can be expected in the place of in- 

* B»«M#yrr, (Thrr Jit Mt/oor' irAe md tinigf anilrm Papua-^prack4*, 
f.tlt:" film, pri-im, wird nicbt voo (cb»»rii unturachieden." 
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genious guesses. Most likely the root hhrag and 
bhrag, with r changed to I, will ba found 
fertile source of names of color. To that root Ueak, 
A. S. bide, blccc, O. N. hleikr, O. H. G. pleik, has ^ 
been referred, meaning originally bright, than pale 
wnd to the Biirae family black also will prob:vhly havB I 
to be traced biick, A. S. blac, O. N. Makkr, O. H. G. , 
plack. I 

As languages advance, more and more distinf tiona I 
are introduced, but tbe variety of colors always stands I 
before ua as a real infinite, to be measured, it may 1 
be, by millions of ethereal vibrations in one second, | 
but immeasunible and indivisible even to the keen- \ 
eat eye. 

What applies to color applies to sounds. Our ear'^ 
begins to apprehend tone when there are thirty v 
brations in one second ; it ceases to apprehend tone 
when there are four thousand vibrations in one seo- 
ond. It is the weakness of our ears which deter- 
mines these limits ; but as there is beyond the violet, 
which we can perceive, an ultra-violet which to onr i 
eye is utter darkness, while it is revealed in hundreds I 
of lines through the spectroscope, so there may be to | 
people with more perfect powers of hearing, musio I 
where to us there is but noise. Though we cjin dis- 
tinguish tones and semitones, there are many smaller I 
divisions which baffle our perception, and make us / 
feel, aa many other things, the limited power of our , 
senses before the unlimited wealth of the univ 
which we try slowly to divide, to fis, and to compre- i 
bend. 

GROWTH OP THE IDEA OF THE mFTNITB. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood, or, I ought 

~h6r to say, I fear I shall be, — as if I held the 
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Opinion thMt the religion of the lowest savages begins 
with the barren idea of the infinite, and with nothing 
else. As no concept is possible without a name, I 
Hhall probably be asked to produce from the diction- 
aries of Veddas and Piipnas smy word to express the 
infinite ; and the absence of such a. word, even among 
more Ligbl}- civilized rncps, will be considered a suffi- 
cient answiT to my theory. 

Let me, therefore, say once more that I entirely 
reject 6ucb an opinion. I am acting at present on 
the defensive only ; I am simply dealing with the 
preliminary objections of those philosophers who look 
Dpon religion as outside the pale of philosophy, and 
wlio maintain that they have proved once for all that 
the infinite can nevt-r become a legitimate object of 
our ctMiscioiisnes!!, because our senses, which form the 
only aveune to the whole domain of our human con- 
ficiousneas. never come In contact with the infinite. 
It is in Juiswer to that powerful scliool of philosophy, 
which on that one point has made converts even 
Amongst the most orthodox defenders of the faith, 
that I felt it wna necessary to point out, at the very 
outset, that their (acta are no facts, but that the infi- 
nite wna present from the very beginning in all finite 
perceptions, just as the blue color was though we 
find no name for it in the dictionaries of Veddas and 
Papuas. The sky was blue in the days of the Vedic 
poet*, of the Zoroastvian worshijjers, of the Hebrew 
prophet, nf the Homeric singers, but though they saw 
it, they knew it not : they had no mime for that 
which is the sky's own peculiar tint, the Bky-bhie, 
We know it. for we have a name for it. Wo know 
it, at least to u cert;iin extent, because we can count 
the millions of vibrations that make up what we now 
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call the blue of the sky. We know it quantitatively, 
but not qualitatively. Nay, to most of us it is, and 
it nlwaya will he, nothing but visible darkness, half 
veiling aud half revealing the infinite brightueas be- 
yond. j 

It is the same with the infinite. It waa there 
from the very first, but it wiis not yet defined or 
named. If the infinite bad not from the very first 
been present ic our sensuouB perceptions, such a word 
as infinite would be n sound, and nothing else. For 
that rG»son I felt it incumbent upon me to show how 
the presentiment of the infinite rests on the sentiment 
of the finite, and Iws its real roots in the real though 
not yet fully apprehended presence of the infinite in 
all our sensuous perceptions of the finite. This pre- 
sentiment or incipient apprehension of the infinite 
passes through endless phases and iisaumes endless 
names. I might have tritced it in the wonderment 
with whiL'h the Polynesian sailor dwells on the end- 
less expanse of the sea, in the jubilant outburst with 
which the Aryan shepherd greets the effulgence of 
the dawn, or in the breathless silence of the solitary 
traveler in the desert when the last ray of the sun 
departs, fascinating Lis weary eyes, and drawing his 
dreamy thoughts to another world. Through all 
these sentiments and presentiments there vibrates the 
same chord in a thousand tensions, and if we will but 
listen attentively we can still perceive its old familiar 
ring even in such high harmonics as Wordsworth's 

" Obillnnle qneMioningg 
Of Hnnc iinil outward f hinics, 
Fullinga from m, vininhinfci ; 
Blank mirKivingt of ■ Cnnture 
Moving about in vrordi not realised." 
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NO FINITE WITHOUT AN ISFISITB. 

What I hold is that with every finite perception 
there is «. concomitant perception, or, if that word 
sbouM seem too strong, a concomitant simtiment or 
presentiment of the inHnite; that from the very first 
act of touch, or hearing, or sight, we are brought in 
contact., not only with a visible, but also at the same 
time with an iiividible universe. Those therefore 
who deny the possibility or the legitimacy of the idea 
of the infinite in our human consciousness, must meet 
as here on their own ground. All our knowledge, 
they Bay, must begin with the senses. Yes, we say, 
and it b the senses which give us the first intimation 
of the infinite. What grows afterwards out of this 
intimation supplies materials both to the psycholo- 
gist and to the historian of religion, and to both of 
them thia indiaputabW sentiment of the infinite is the 
first pre-historic impulse to all religion. I do not say 
that in the first dark pressure of the infinite upon us, 
we have all at once the full and lucid consciousness 
of that highest of all concepts : J mean the very op- 
posite. I simply say we have in it a germ, and a liv- 
ing germ, we have in it that without which no religion 
would have been possible, we have in that perception 
of the infinite the root of the whole historical develop- 
ment of human faith. 

And \vt it not be supposed that in insisting on an 
actnal percrptjon of the infinite, 1 indulge in poetical 
' luiguage only, though I nm the last to deny that 
pocticHi language may sometimes convey much truth, 
nay often more than is to be found in the confusL>d 
web« of argumentative prose. I shall quote at le.iat 
one of these poetical pleadings in favor of the reality 
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of tbe infinite: "Et qu'on ne ilise paa que rin6ni 
et TcSternel aotit iiiinteiligiblea ; c'eat le fini et le 
pasaager qu'oii eerait soiiVRnt tentd de prendre pour 
un rSve ; cur lit penslSe ne pent voii- de tenne a rien, 
et rCtre ne Baiiriiit toncevuir le ndant. On ne peut 
iipprofondir les sciences exaetes elles-miimeB, sans y 
rencontrer riiifmi et I'lSteruel ; et les clioses lea plus 
positives appartiennent autant, soua de certiiina mp- 
porta, a cet infini et i, cet ^terncl, que le aeutiment 
et I'imagination." 

I fully admit that there is much truth in these 
passionate utterances, but we must look for the di 
est founJation of that truth, otherwise we shall be 
accused of using poetical or mystic assertions, where 
only the moat careful logical argument can do real 
good. In postulating, or rather in laying my finger 
on the point where the actual contact with the in- 
finite takes place, I neither ignore nor do I contra- 
vene any one of the stringent rules of Kant's *' Cntik 
der reinen Vernunft." Nothing. I hold, can be moi-e 
perfect than Kant's analysis of human knowledge. 
" Sensuous objects cannot be known except such as 
they appear to na, never such as they are in them* 
selves ; supersensuoua objects are not to us objects 
of theoretic knowledge." All this I fully accept. 
But though there is no theoretic knowledge of the 
supersensuoua, is there no knowledge of it at all? 
Is it no knowledge, if we know that a thing is, 
though we do not know what it ia? What would 
Kant say, if we were to maintain that beciiuse we do 
not know what the Din^ an sich is, therefore we do 
not know that it is. Ho carefully guards agunst 
such a misunderstanding, whit'h would change hie 
whole philosophy into pure idealism. "Nevertl 
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less," he sajs. " it sliould be obat-rved that we must 
be ah\v, if not to know, at all events to be conscious 
of, tlie same objects, also a Dinge an sick. Other- 
vise we should nirive at the irvationul conclusion 
Uutt tliere is appearance without something that 
appears." * If J diller from Kant, it is only in going 
a step beyoud him. With him the supfrsenBiious 
or tbe infinite would be a mere Nooumenoti, not a 
Phainomenon. I raaiutaiu that before it becomes a 
Hooumenon it is an Aintheton, though not H Phaino- 
mtnon. I maintain that we, as sentient beings, are 
In constant contact with the infinite, and that this 
, constant contact is the only legitimate bitsis on which 
tbt! infinite can and does exist for us afterwards, iis a 
Jioottwtnon or PUUuomenoyi, I maintain that, liere 
AS elaewhere, no legitimate concept is possible without 
K previous percept, and that that previous percept is 
as dear aa daylight to all who are not blinded by 
trod itional terminologies. 

Wo have been told again and again thut a finite 
ini»d cannot approach the infinite, and that there- 
fore we ought to take our Bible and our Prayer-book 
and rest there and hi: thankful. This would indeed 
bo taking a despairing view both of oursclvps and of 
our Bible and Prayer-book, No, let us only see and 
judge for oui'selves, and we shall find th;it. from the 
finit dawn of history, and fi'om the first dawn uE our 
own indivitlual consciousness, we have always been 
(ace to face with the infinite. Whether we shiitl ever 
be able to gain more tluui this sentiment of the real 
presence of the infinite, whether we shall ever be 

• (MA der rtltitn Fenmn/l, Sio AuflnKe. Vorr; 2. BTB. IVhnt Kuil 
~ ll Critik, lt< Audtgi, pp. S3B, S39, Is lug disliuct and lUbla V> 
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able, not only to upprahend, but to coin pieb end it, 
that is a question which belongs to the end, not to 
1 the beginning of onr subject. At present wa are 
/concerned with history only, in order to leitrn from 
( its sacred annals how the finite mind haa tried to 
I pierce farther and farther into the infinite, to gain 
new Hflpecta of It, and to mise the diirk perception of 
it into more lucid intuitiona and more definite names. 
There may be tnueh error in all the names that man 
has given to the in6nite, bat even the history of 
error ia full of useful lessons. After we have seen 
how it is possible for man to gain a presentiment 
of something beyond the finite, we shall watch Mm 
looking for the infinite in mountains, trees, and 
rivers, in the storm and lightning, in the moon and 
the sun, in the sky and what is beyond the sky, t ry- 
ing name after name to comprehend it, calling it 
tEundorer, bringer of light, wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, giver of rain, bestower of food and life ; and, 
after a time, speaking of it as maker, ruler, and pre- 
server, king and father, lord of lords, god of gods, 
cause of causes, the Eternal. Ihe Unknown, the Un- 
knowable. All this we shall see in at least one great 
evolution of religious thought, preserved to us in the 
I ancient literature of India. 

There are many other historical evolutions, in other 
countries, each leading to its own goal. Nothing can 
be more different than the evolution of the conscious- 
ness of the infinite or the divine among Aryan, Se- 
mitic, and Turanian races. To some the infinite first 
revealed itself, as to the Vedic poets, in certain vis- 
ions of nature. Others were startled by its presence 
in the abyss of their own hearts. There were whole 
tribes to whom the earliest intimation of the infinil 
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came from the birth of a cUild. or from the death of 
aXri^nd ; and whose idea of beings more tiiiin human 
was derived from the memory of those whom they 
had loved or feared in life. The sense of duty, which 
in ancient times had alwuya a religious character, 
seems in some cases to have sprung fi-om that feeling 
of burning shame which was none the less real be- 
enuee it could not be accounted for; while other 
tribes became conscious of law by witnessing the or- 
der in nature, which even the gods could not trans- 
gregs. And love, without whiih no true religion can 
live, while in some hearts it burst forth as a sudden 
warmth kindled by the glancea of the morning light, 
was roused in others by that deep Sympathy of nature 
— that suffering in common — whieh, whether we 
like it or not, makes our nerves quiver at the sight of 
a suffering child ; or was called into life by that sense 
of loneliness and finiteness which midtes us long for 
something beyond our own narrow, finite self, whether 
we find it in other human selves, or in that infinite 
Self in which alone we have our being, and in which 
alone we find in the end our own true self. 

Each religion had its own growth, eaeh nation fol- 
lowetTits own path through the wildeniesa. If these 
lectures contiime, as I hope they may, other and bet- 
ter analysts of the human mind will hereafter dis- 
entangle aiul lay before you the manifold fibres that 
enter into the web of the earliest religious thoughts 
of man ; other and more experienced guides will 
bereufter lead you through the valleys and deserts 
which were crossed by the great nations of antiquity, 
the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Jews, the Chi- 
Dcee, it may be, or the Greeks and Romans, the Celts, 
the Slavs, and Germans, nay by savage and hardly 
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human races, in tlieir search after the infinite, that 
infinite which Burrounded them, as it surrounds us, 
on every side, and which they trjed, and tried in 
vain, to grasp and comprehend. 

I ehall con6ne myself to one rate only, the ancieni 
Aryans of India, in many respects the moat wondt 
ful race that ever lived on earth. The growth ofs] 
tlielr religion is very different (rom the growth off 
other religions ; but though each religion has its 
peculiar growth, the seed from which they spring is 
everywhere the same. That seed is the p erce p tion of 
the infinite, from which no one can escape who does 
not willfully shut his eyes. From the first flutter of 
liuman conacinnsnesB, that perception nnderliea 
the other perceptions of our senses, all our imngii 
ings, all OUT concepts, and every ai^ument of o\ 
reason. It may be buried for a time beneath thi 
frHgments of our finite knowledge, but it is alway«> 
there, and if we dig but deep enough, we shall alwai 
find that buried seed, as snppiying the living sap 
the fibres and feeders of all true faith. 

Fur many reasons I could have wished that some. 
English student, who in so many respects would haTQ: 
been far better qualified tlian I am, should have beei 
chosen to inaugurate these lectures. There was 
dearth of them, there was rather, I should say, 
embarras de richeae. How ahly would a psjclio-' 
logical analysis of religion have been treated by the 
experienced hands of Dr. Martineau or Principal 
Caird 1 If for the first courae of those Ilibbert Lect- 
ures you had chosen Egypt and its ancient religion, 
yon had such men as liirc.h, orl^e Page Renouf ; for 
Babylon and Nineveh, you had Rawlinson or Sayce 
fiT Palestine, Stanley or Cheyne; tor China, 
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or Dougliis ; for Greece, Gladstone or Jowett or Mar 
huffy; for Rome, Miinro or Seely ; for the Celtic 
races, Rli^s; for the Slavonic ru^^es, Rulston ; for the 
Teutonic races, Skeat or Sweet : for savage tribes in 
genenil, Tylor or Lubbock. If after considerable 
hesitation I decided to accept tlie invitation to drfliver 
the first course of these lectures, it was because I felt 
convinced that the ancient literature of India, which 
has been preserved to us as by a miracle, gives us 
opportunitiea for a study of the origin and growth of 
rel^on such as we find nowhere else;^ and I may 
add, because I know from past experience how great 
iodulgenee is shown by an Englisli audience to one 
vho, however badly he may say it, says all he has to 
eay, without fear, without favor, and, as much as may 
be, without offense. 

> " Die Indcr bililelen ihre Religion xa doer Art von urweUlicli«r Ctu- 
vtlchs «o rtir alia Z«iun zDm SchlllMel d« Gollcn;liiib«ns 
dar cuuKU UvdKbbalt micht." Ociger, Ottr Ur^rvng uiu/ Jinlwirlc- 
timjf Jtr w^aK>nliche» Sprodu uwt Vtnutifi, vol. ii. p. 3J9. 
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THE FTHBT IMPULSE TO THE PEHOEPTION OF TEC 

INFINITE, 

In mj first laoture I tried to lay freo tlie found] 
tions on which alone a religion can be built up. 
man had not the power — I do not aay, to conipi 
hend, but to apprehend the iDfinite, in its moat prim- 
itive and undeveloped form, then he would have no 
right to speak of a world beyond this finite world, of 
time beyond this finite time, or of a. Being which, 
even though he shrinks from calling it Zeus, or Ju- 
piter, or Dyau3-pitar, or Lord, Lord, he may still feel 
after, and revere, and even love, under the names of 
the Unknown, the Incomprehensible, the Infinite. _If, 
on the contrary, au appreliension of the infinite is 
possible and legitimate, if I have succeeded in show- 
ing that this apprehension of the indnite underlies 
and pervades all our perceptions of finite things, and 
likewise all the reasonings th;it flow from them, then 
we have firm ground to stsind on, whether we examine 
the various forms which that sentiment has a^umed 
among the nations of antiquity, or whether we sound 
the foundations of our own faith to its lowest depth. 

The arguments which I pliiced before you in my 
Erst lecture were, however, of a purely abstract nat- 
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lire. It was the possibility, not the reality o£ the 
perception of the infinite which alone I wished to es- 
tablish. Nothing could be farther from my thoughts 
than to represent the perfect idea of the infinite iis 
the first step in the historical evolution of religious 
ideos- Religion begins iia little with the perfect idea 
of the infinite as astronomy begins with thu law of 
gravity : nay, in its purest form, that idea is the last 
rather than the first step in the march of the human 
iatellect. 



HANA, A HELANE5IAN NAME FOR THE INFINITE. 

How the ideu of the infinite, of the unseen, or as 
we call it afterwards, the Divine, may exiat among 
the lowest tribes in a vague and hazy form we may 
see, [or instance, in the Mana of the Melanesians. 
Mr. R. H. Codrington, an^ experienced missionary 
and a thoughtful theologian, says iu a letter, dated 
July 7. 1877, from Norfolk Island : " The religion of 
the Melanesians consists, as far as belief goes, in the 
persuasion that there is a supernatural power about, 
belonging to the region of the unseen ; and, as far 
A8 practice goes, in the use of means of getting this 
power turned to their own benefit. The notion of a 
Supreme Being is altogether foreign to them, or in- 
deed of any Being occupying a very elevated place in 
their world " (p. 14). 

And again: "There is a behef in a force alto- 
getlier ilistinct from physicnl power, which acts in all 
kind* of ways for good and evil, and which it is of 
llie greatest advant:ige to possess or control. Tlits is 
Mittia. llie word is common, I believe, to the whole 
Pacific, and people have tried very hiird to describe 
wliat it is in diOerent regions. I think 1 know what 
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our people mean by it, and tliat me.iniDg eeems t 
me to cover all that I hear about it ekewhere. It ii 
a power ov influence, not physical, and, in a way, ' 
supernatural; but it shows itself in physical force, 
or in any kind of power or excellence which a man 
posaesBes. Tbia Mana is not fixed in anything, and 
can be conveyed in almost anything ; but spirits, 
whether disembodied souls or supernatural beings, 
have it, and can impart it ; and it essentially belong^ 
to peraonal beings to originate it, though it may a 
through the medium of water, or a stone, ov a bonoj 
All Melanesian religion, in fact, consists in getHii( 
this Mana for one's self, or getting it used for oue^ 
benefit — all religion, that is, as far as religioos prac 
tices go, prayers and sacrifices." 

This Mana is one of the early, helpless expression) 
of what; the apprehension of the infinite would b«] 
in its incipient stages, though even the Melaiiesiai 
Mana shows ample traces both of development s 
corruption. 

My first lecture, therefore, was meant to be i 
more than a preliminary answer to a preliminary a 
sertion. In reply to that numerous and powerfdtfl 
class of philosophers who wish to stop us on the very J 
threshold of our inquiries, who tell us that here on 
earth there is no admission to the infinite, and that 
if Kant has done anything he has forever closed our 
approaches to it, we had to make good our right byJ 
producing credentials of the infinite, which e 
most positive of positivists has to recognize, viz., - 
the evidence of our senses. 

We have now to enter upon a new path; we hav^v 
to show how men in different parts of the worllfl 
worked their way in different directions, step byl 
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step, from tbe simplest perceptions of the worlil 
around llieni, to the highest concepts of religion and 
philosophy ; how, in fact, the consciousness of the iu- 
fiilite, which lay hidden in every fold of man's earliest 
impre^ions, w^ unfolded in a thousand different ways 
till it became freer and freer of ita coarser ingredi- 
ents, reaching at last that point of purity which \re 
imagine is the highest that can be reached by human 
thought. The history of that development ia neither 
more nor less than the history of religion, closely con- 
nected, as that history always has been and must be, 
wilh the history of philosophy. To that history wb 
now turn, as containing the only trustworthy illnstra^ 
tion of the fiyolution of the idefl of the infinite from 
the lowest beginnings to a height which few can 
reach, but to which we may all look up from the 
aether part of the mount. 

FETISHISM, THE ORIGINAL FORSI OF ALL RELIGION. 
If you consulted any of the books that have been 
written during the last hundred years on tlie history 
of religion, you would find in most of them a stnking 
agreement on at least one point, viz., that the low* 
est_ form of what can be called rejigion ia /ctishUm, 
that it is impossible to imagine anything lower that 
would still disserve that name, and that therefore 
fetishism may safely be considered as the very begin- 
ning of all religion. Wherever I find so fliigrant an 
iniitance of ngreement, the same ideas expressed in 
aluoAt the s.'tme words, I confess I feci suspicious, 
and I always think it right to go back to the first 
sources, in order to sea under what circumstances, 
and for what special purpose, a theory which com- 
mands such ready and general assent has first been 
started. 
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DB BROSSES, THE INYENTOn OP FBTI8HISM. 

Tlie word fetishism was never used before the year' 
1760. In tliiLt year appeared an anonymous book 
called '* Dii Culte des Dieux Fdtiches, on, ParalltSle 
de I'ancienne Religion de VEgypte avec la Religion 
BCtuelle de Nigi-itie," It ia known that this little 
book was written by De Bvosses, the well-known 
President De Biossea, tlie correspondent of Voltaire, 
one of the most remarkable men of the Voltairiai 
period (born in 1709, died 1777). It was at th«. 
instigation of his friend, the great Biiffon, that Do 
BroHsea seems to have devoted himself to the atndy 
of savage tribes, or to the study oE man in historic 
and prehistoric times. He did so by collecting tho 
beat descriptions which he could find in tbe books^ 
of old and recent travelers, sailore, missionaries^ | 
traders, and explorei-s of distant countries, and ha 
published in 1766 his '' Histoire des navigations 
a\ix terres Auatralfs," two large volumes in quarto. 
Though this book is now antiquated, it contains two 
names which, I beheve, occur here for the firat time, 
which were, it seems, coined by De Drosses himself, 
and which will probably survive when all his other 
achieveuienta, even his theory of fetishism, liava 
been forgotten, viz., the names Australia and Poly 
netia. 

Another book by the same author, more often 
quoted than read, is his " Traits de ht Formation 
m^canique des Langues," published in 17G5, Thi 
a work which, though its theories are likewise anti- 
quated, well deserves a careful perusal even in these 
heydays of comparative philology, and which, particu- 
larly in its treatment of phonetics, was certainly far 
in advance of its time. 
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Between Lia book on Eiistem Voyages and his 
treatise on the Mechnnicat Formation of Language, 
lies his work on the Worship oE the Fetish Deities, 
which may rightly be described aa an essay on the 
m^chanioit formation of religion. De Drosses was 
dissatisfied with the cnrrent opinions on the origin 
of mythology and religion, and be thought that his 
study of the customs of the lowest savages, particu- 
larly thoee on the west coast of Africa, as described 
by Portuguese sailors, ofifered him the means of a 
more natural explanation of that old and difficult 
problem. 

"This confused mass of ancient mythology," he 
says, " has been to ns an undecipherable chaos, or a 
purely arbitrary riddle, so long as one employed for 
its solution the figurism of the last Platonic philoso- 
phers, who ascribed to ignoi-ant and savage nations a 
knowledge of the most hidden causes of nature, and 
perceived in a heap of trivial practices of gross and 
stupid people intellectual ideas of the most abstract 
metaphysics. Nor have they fared better who tried, 
mostly by means of forced and ill-grounded compari- 
sons, to find in the ancient mythology the deUtiled, 
though disfigured, history of the Hebrew nation, a 
nation that was unknown almost to all others, and 
made a point never to communicate its doctrines to 

rtrangers Allegory is an instrument which 

win do anything. The system of a figurative mean- 
ing once admitted, one soon sees everything in every- 
thing, as in the clouds. The matter is never embat- 
nsaing, all that is wanted is spirit and imagination. 
The field is large and fertile, whatever explicaUona 
may be required. 

"Some scholars," he continues, "more judicious, 
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better instructed alao in the history of the early n 
tiona whose colonies first discovered the East, and 
familiar with Oriental languages, baye at last, after 
clearing mythology of the rubbish with which thd 
Greeks had covered it, found the true key of it in the n 
actual history of the early nations, their opinions and | 
thoir rulers, in the false translations of a number of 
simple expressions, the meaning of which had been 
forgotten by those who nevertheless contiuited to use 
them ; and in the horaonymies which out of one ob- 
ject, designated by various epithets, have made I 
many different beings or persona. 

"But these keys which open bo well the meaning J 
of historical fables, do not always suffice to give i 
reason for the singularity of the dogmatic opinions, i 
nor of the practical rites of the early nations. These 
two portions of heathen theolt^y depend either on 
the worship of the celestial bodies, well known by 
the name of Saleixm, or on the probably not less an- 
cient worship of certain terrestrial and material ol>- i 
jects, called/ifd'yAe, by the African negroes (he meant I 
to say by those wlio visited the African negroes), and I 
which for this reason I shall call F^Urhiame. I aak I 
permission to use this terra habitually, aud though ii 
the proper significatiou it refers in particular to the 
religion of the negroes of Africa only, I give notice 
beforehand that I mean to use it with reference also 
to any other nation paying worship to animals, or to 
inanimate things which are changed into gods, e 
when these objects are less goda, in the proper sense 
of the word, than things endowed with a certain di- 
vine virtue, such as oracles, amulets, or protecting 
talismans. For it is certain that all these forms of 
thought have one and the same origin, which belongs 
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to one general religion, formerly spread over the 
whole earth, which must be examined by itaelf, con- 
stituting, as it does, a separate class among the vari- 
oos religions of the heathen world." 

De Broases divides his book into three parts. In 
the first he collects all the information which waa 
then accessible on fetishism, as still practiced by bar- 
barous tribes in Africa and other parts of the world. 
In the second he compares it with the religious prac- 
tices of the principal nations of antiquity. In the 
third tie tries to show that, as these praclices are very 
like to one another in their outward appearance, we 
may conclude that their original intention among 
the negroes of to-day and among the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and Romans, was the same. 

All nations, he holds, had to begin with fetishism, 
to be followed afterwards by polytheism and mono 
theism. 

One nation only forma with him an exception — 
the Jews, the chosen people of God. They, according 
to De Brosses, were never fetish -worshipers, while all 
other nations first received a primeval divine revela- 
tion, then forgot it, and then begun again from the 
beginning — viz., with fetishism. 

It is curious to observe the influence which the 
prevalent theological ideas of the time esercised even 
on Da Brosses. If he had dared to look for traces of 
fetishism in the Old Testament with the same keen- 
ness which made him see fetishes In Egypt, iu Greece, 
in Rome, and everywhere else, surely the Terapliim, 
the Urim and Thummim, or the ephoct, to say noth- 
ing of golden calves and brazen serpents, might have 
supplied him with ample material (Gen. xxviii. 18; 
J««D. ii. 27). 
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But though on this aud some other points those 1 
who have more recently adopted and dtifended tho I 
theory of De Drosses would differ from liim, on the 
whole his view of fetishism has been raiiiiitained in- 
tact during the last hundred years. It sounded so 
easy, so natural, so plausible, tliat it soon found Its 
way into manuals and school-books, and I believe wa 
all of us h;ive been brought up on it,* I mystlt ( 
tainly held it for a long time, and never doubted it, I 
till I became more and more startled by the fact that, I 
while in the earliest accessible douumentB~Df religious.] 
thought we look in vain for any very clear traces o£ ■ 
fetishism, they become more and more frequent every- 
where in the latter stages of religious development, 
and are certainly more visible in the later corruptions 
of the Indian religion,^ beginning with the Athar* 
vana, than in the earliest hymns of the Rig- Veda. 

ORIGIN OF THE NAME OP FETISH. 
Why did the Portuguese navigators, who were J 
Christians, but Christians in that metitmorphic state J 
which marks the popular Roman Catholicism of the' I 
lust century — why did they recognize at once what J 
they saw among the negroes of the Gold Coast, as 
feitifOB? The answer is clear. Because they them- 
selves were perfectly familar with vtfeitifo, an amulet 
or a talisman ; and probably all carried with them 

1 Hcinen, trhnsc Attstmtiae Kriliicht Gachichle dr.r Riligionen, 1806, 
Hu (or nunyyeHn the chief storcbouu lor ill who wnile on lh« lilslory of ] 
religioD, uys : " It cannot be denied Ihit fettshiim 1> nol on!y the oldett, I 
but also lbs moAl anlverail wonhip oE god>." 

' L'iUtngtf qui an-iTB ilani I'lndo, >t moi-mems je n'mi ]iu fait eS- 
ecpUon k celle r^glc. ne d^cauvre d'abord qne At» praliqasB religioutM 
Roui iignitBtta qui di^griddu, nn rnl polylh^itme, pre*que du Htlcb- 
iainc." Dt la tapMrtrite da BrahmamiBU tur U Ca&oliiiima, CmiIiIivdm 
dooD^ pir M. Goblet d'AlvicIlt. 
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some beads, or crosses, or images, that had been 
blessed by their priests before they started for their 
\oyage. They themaelvea were fetiali- worshipers in a 
certuiD sense. What was more natiu-iil, therefore, for 
them, if they siiw a native hugging some ornament, 
or unwilling to part with some glittering stone, or it 
may be prostrating himself and praying to some 
bones, carefully preserved in hia hut, than to suppose 
that the negroes did not only keep these things for 
luck, but that they were sacred relics, something in 
fact like what they themselves would caW/eitifo? As 
tliey discovered no other traces of any religious wor- 
ship, tliey concluded very naturally that this outward 
show of regard for these /«t(jpo8 constituted the whole 
of the negro's religion. 

Suppose these negroes, after watching the proceed- 
ings of their white visitors, had asked on their part 
what the religion of those white men might be, what 
would they have said? They saw the Portiigneae 
Bailors handling their rosaries, burning incense to 
dauby images, bowing before altars, carrying gaudy 
flags, prostrating themselves before a wooden cross. 
They did not see them while saying their prayers, 
they never witnessed any sacrifices offered by them to 
their gods, nor was their moral conduct such as to 
give the natives the idea that they abstained from 
any crimes because they feared the gods. What 
would have been more natural, therefore, for them 
than to say that their religion seemed to consist in a 
worship of ffru-ffrui, their own name for what the 
Portuguese called feitigo, and that they had no idea 
of a supreme spirit or a king of heaven, or offered 
any worship to him ? 

With regard to the word, it is well known that the 
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Portuguese /ei'dfo corresponds to Latin /drfitius. Fae- 
titius, from menning what is made by hand, cfiine to 
mean artJlicial, then unnatural, magical, enchauted 
and enchanting. A false key is called in Portugu* 
chave feitiga, while feiti^o becomes the recogi 
name for amulets and similar liatf-sacred trinkets. 
The trade in such articles was perfectly recognized in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, as it is still among 
the negroes of Africa. A manufacturer or seller of 
them was called feitigero, a word which, however^ 
was likewise used in the sense of a magician or con« 
jurer. How common the word was in Portuguese 
see from its being used in its diminutive form as 
term of endearment, meufeitiptnho meaning my littl 
fetish, or darling. 

We see a similar transition of meaning in the San»^i 
krit kntyd, the Itjil ian /affwra, incantation, wbtch 
curs in medieval Latin iis far back as 1311;^ also 
charvie, which was originally no more than earmrn 
and in the Greek nri^iSi]. 

WRONG EXTENSION OF THE NAME FETISH. 
It will be clear from these considerations that th0| 
Portuguese sailors — for it is to them that we are in- 
debted for the introduction of the vrarAfetigk — could 
have applied that term to certain tangible and in- 
animate objects only, and that it was an unwarrant- 
able liberty taken with the word which enabled De 
Brosaes to extend it to animals, and to such things aa 
mountains, trees, and rivers. De Brosses imagined 
that the name/«V(pj was somehow related to/a(Mwi, 
and its modern derivative fata (nom. phir. of tbof 

1 "Synodua P<rj;ani.," inn. 1311, BpuH Miiratorinm, lom. 9, col. 56lj 
invunlDlionn, sucrilcgia, luguria, rel maleilci*, qiiic Tscture siv« pmslisis' I 
vulgariter appelUnlur. 
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neuter, used afterwards as a noni. sing, of the fem- 
in!ne), ^f4e, a fairy ; and this may liave made it ap- 
pear less iucongruous to him to apply the uame of 
fetiab, not only to artiiicial and materiiil objects, but 
also to trees, mountaiDs, rivers, and even to iinimala. 
This was tbe first unfortunate step on the part of Da 
Bross^, for he thus mixed up ttiroe totally distinct 
{^ases of religion, first, physiolatry. or the worship 
paid to natural objects which impress tlie mind of 
mas with feelings of awe or gratitude, such as rivers, 
trees, or raountiiius ; secondly, zoolatry, or the wor- 
ship paid to animals, as for instance by the highly- 
cultivated inhabitants of ancient Egypt; and lastly, 
fetisliism proper, or the superstitious veneration felt 
and testified for mere rubbish, apparently without 
any claim to such distinction. 

But this was not all. De Brosses did not keep 
what he calls fetish- worship distinct even from idol- 
atry, thougli there is a very important distinction be- 
tween the two. A fetish, properly so called, is itself 
r^arded as something sn^raatural ; the idol, on the 
contrary, was originally meant as an image only, a 
riniilitude or a symbol of something else. No doubt 
an idol was apt to become a fetish ; but in the begin- 
ning, fetish worship, in the proper sense of the word, 
•ftfings from a source totally diSei-eut from that 
which produces idolatry. 

Let us hear how De Brosses explains his idea of a 
fetish. "These fetishes," he says, "are anything 
which jieople like to select for adoration, — n tree, n 
mountain, the sea, a piece of wood, the tail of a lion, 
a pebble, a shell, salt, a fish, a plant, a Sower, certain 
animals, such as cows, goats, elephants, sheep, or 
anything like these. These are the gods of the negro, 
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sacred objecta, talismans. The negroea offer thei 
worship, address their prayers to thym, jjerfo; 
fices, carry them about in procession, consult them 
great occasions. They swear by them, and auch oal 
are never broken. 

" There are fetishes belonging to a whole tribe, andl 
others belonging to individuals. National fetishen 
have a kind of public enoctuary; private fetishes are 
kept in their own place in the houses of private 
divi duals. 

" If the negroes want rain, they place an emp1 
jar before the fetisli. Wlieii they go to battle, thi 
deposit their weapons before it or him. If they are 
in want of lish or meat, bitre bones are laid down be- 
fore the fetish ; while, if they iriah for palm-wine, 
they indicate their desire by leaving with the fetii" 
the scissors with wliich the incisions are made in tl 
palm-trees.^ I£ their prayers are heard, all is rigl 
But if they are refused, they think that they ha' 
somehow incurred the anger of their fetish, and th( 
try to appease him." 

Such is a short abstract of what De Brosses meai 
by fetishism, what he believed the religion of th< 
negroes to be, and what he thonglit the religion of allj 
the great nations of antiquity must have been befoi 
they reached the higher stages of polytheism a.nw 
monotheism. 
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U6EFDLNES8 OF THE STUDY OF 8AVAGE TRIBES. "] 

The idea that, in order to understand what the a 

called civilized people may hivve been before they 

reached their higher enlightenment, we ought to 

study savage tribes, such as we find them still at the 

1 similar ciulami mentioned b; Wnllz, Aallir<y>ohgif. vol. ii. p. ITT. J 
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present day, is perfectly just. It is the lesson whicli 
geology has taiigbt iis, applied to the stratificatioii of 
the human race. But the danger of mistaking meta- 
phoric for primary igneous rot^ks is much less in geol- 
c^ than in anthropology. Allow me to quote some 
excellent remarks on this point by Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer.' " To determine," he writes, " what conceptions 
are truly primitive, would be easy if we had accounts 
of truly primitive men. But there are sundry reasons 
for suspecting that existing men of the lowest types, 
forming social groups of the simplest kinds, do not 
exemplify men as they originally were. Probably 
most of them, if not all, had ancestors in higher 
stjites ; and among their beliefs remain some which 
weW evolved during those higher slates. While tho 
degradation theory, as currently held, is untenable, 
the theory of pn'gression, taken in its unqualified 
form, seems to me untenable also. If, on the one 
hand, the notion that saviigery is caused by lapse 
from civilization is irreconcilable with the evidence, 
tliere is, on the other band, inadequate warrant for 
the notion that the lowest savagery has always been 
as low as it is now. It is quite possible, and, 1 believe 
highly probable, that retrogression has been as fre- 
quent as prt^ression." 

Tliese words contain a most useful warning for 
those ethnologists who imagine that they have only to 
spend a few years among Papuas, Fuegians, or Anda- 
man Ishtndci's'. in onler to know what the primitive 
ancestors of the Greeks and Romans may have been. 
They Kpeak of the savage of to-day as if he had only 
just been sent into the world, forgetting Ihat, as a 
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living species, he ia probably not a. day younger than 
we ourselves.^ He may be a more stationary being, 
but lie may also have passed through many nps and 
downs before he reached his present level. Anyhow, , 
even if it could be proved that there has been a con- I 
tinuons progression in everything else, no one could J 
maintain that the same appliua to religion. 

FREQUENT BETBOGEESSION IN RELIGION. 

That religion is liable to corruption is surelj 8 
again and again in the history of the world. In one 
sense the history of moat religions might be called a 
slow corruption of their primitive purity. At aff 
events, no one would venture to maintain that Te> | 
ligion always keeps pace with general civilization. 
Even admitting, therefore, that, with regard to their 
tools, their dress, their manners and customs, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Germans and Celts may 
have been before the first dawn of history in the 
same state in which we find some of the negro races ' 
of Africa at present, notliing would justify the con- ' 
elusion that their religion also must have been ths '| 
same, that they must have worshiped fetishes, stocks ' 
and atones, and nothing else. 

We see Abraham, a mere nomad, fnlly impressed 
with the necessity of the unity of the godhead, while 
Solomon, famous among the kings of the eartli, built 
high places for Chemosh and Moloch. Epliesus, in , 
the sixth century before Christ, was listening to one 
of the wisest men that Greece ever produced, Herak- 
leitoa ; while a thousand years later, the same town 
resounded with the frivolous and futile wraiigtings 
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of CyrilliiH, and tbe council of Ephesus. Tiie Hin- 
dus who, thousands of years ago, had reached in the 
UpaniahadB the loftiest heights of philosophy, are 
DOW in many places sunk into a groveling worship 
of cowH and monkeys, 

OIFFIOULTY OF STUDYING THE EELIOION OF SAV- 
AGES. 

Bat there is another and even greater difficulty. 
If we feel inclined ta ascribe to the an(;estor3 of the 
Greeks and Romans the religion of the negroes and 
of other savages of the present day, have we seriously 
asked ourselves what we really know of the religious 
opinions of these so-called savages ? 

A linndred years ago there might have been some 
eotcuse for people speaking in the most promiscuous 
manner of the religion of savages. Savages were 
then looked upon as mere curiosities, and almost 
anything related of them was readily believed. They 
were huddled and muddled together much in the 
same manner as I have heard Neander and Strauss 
quoted from the pulpit, as representatives of German 
neology ; and hardly any attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between negro and negro, between savage 
wid savage. 

At present, all such general terms are carefully 
aroiiled by scientific ethnologists. In ordinary par- 
lance we may still use the name of negro for black 
people in general, but when we speak scientifically, 
negro is mostly restricted to the races on the west 
coast of Africa between the Senegul and the Niger, 
eittmding inlund to the Lake of Tchad and beyond, 
we hardly know how far. When the negro is spoken 
of aa Uie lowest of the low, it generally is this negro 
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of the we^t coast that ia intended, he from wliom 
Europeans first took their iciea of a fetish- wo rsliiji. 

It is not the place here to discuss the ethnogra- 
phy of Africa as it has been established by the latest 
travelers. The classiiication as given by Waltz will 
Bu9ice to distinguish the negro of tbe Senegal and 
Niger from his nearest neighbors : — 

First, the Berber and Copt tribes, inliabiting the 
north of Africa. For liiatorical purposes they may 
be said to belong to Europe rather than to Africa, 
These races wei'e conquered by the Mohammedan 
armies, and rapidly coalesced with their conquerors. 
They are sometimes called Moors, but never negroea. 

Secondly, tlie races which inhabit Eastern Africa, 
the country of the Nile to the equator. They are 
Abyssinian or Nubian, and in language distantly al- 
lied to the Semitic family. 

Thirdly, the Fulahs, who are spread over the 
greater part of Central Africa, and feel themselves 
everywhere aa distinct from the negroes. 

Fourthly, from the equator downward aa far as the 
Hottentots, the Kaffer and Congo races, speaking 
their own well-defined languages, possessed of relig- 
ious ideas of great sublimity, and physically kIbo 
very different from what is commonly meant by a 
negro. 

Lastly, the Hottentots differing from the rest, both 
by their language and their physical appearance. 

These are only the most general divisions of the 
races which now inhabit Africa. If we speak of all 
of them simply as negroes, we do so in the same louse 
manner in which the Greeks spoke of Scythians, and 
the Romans, before Csesar, of Celts. For scientific 
purposes the term negro should either be avoided 
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Altogether, or restricted to the races scattered over 
about twelve degrees of latitude, from the Senegal to 
the Niger, and extending inUuid to the us yet unde- 
fined regions where they are bounded by Berber, 
Nubiiin, and KafFer tribes. 

But tiioKgh the ethnologist no longer speaks of the 
inhabitants of Africa as negroes or niggers, it is much 
more difficult to convince the student of history that 
these races cannot be lumped together as savagest ' 
but that here, too, we must distinguiBh before we can 
compare. People who t«lk very freely of savages, 
whether in Africa, or America, or Australia, would 
find it extremely difficult to give any definition of 
that term, beyond this, that savages are different 
from ourselves. Savages with us are still very much 
what barhariiina were to the Greeks. But as the 
Greeks had to learn that some of these so^alled bar- 
barians possessed virtues which they might have en- 
vied themselves, so we also shall have to confess that 
some of these savages have a religion and a philos- 
ophy of life which may well bear comparison with 
the religion and philosophy of what we call the civil- 
ized and civilizing nations of antiquity. Anyhow, the 
common idea of a saviige requires considerable modi- 
fication and differentiation, and there is perhaps no 
branch of anthropology beset with so many difficul- 
tJea as the study of these so-caUed savage races. 

LANGtTAOE OP SAVAGES. 
L«t UB examine a few of the prejudices commonly 
entertained with regard to these so-called sav^es, 
Their languages are supposed to be inferior to our 
own. Now here the science of language has done 
8om« good work. It has shown, first of all, that no 
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human beings are without language, and we know 
what that implies. All the stories of tribes without 
language, or with languages more like the twitterings 
of birds than the articulate sounds of human beingS) J 
belong to tLe cijapter of ethnological fables. 

What is more important still is that many of thftJ 
so-called savage languages have been shown to pcwfl 
sess a moat perfect, in many cases too perfect, tht 
is to say, too artificial a grammar, while their dio-^ 
tionary possesses a wealth of names which any poet 
might envy.^ True, tliis wealth of grammatical 
forms ^ and this superabundance of names for special 
objects ate, from one point of view, signa of logical 
weakness and of a want of powerful generalization. 
Languages which have cases to express nearness to 
an object, movement alongside an object, approach J 
towards an object, entrance into an object, but wbidLfl 
have no purely objective case, no accusative, may I 
called rich, no doubt, but tlieir richness is truly pOT*l 
erty. The same applies to their dictionary. It maji 
contain names for every kind of animal; again forfl 
the same animal when it is young or old, male acM 
female; it may have different words for the foot of a J 
man, a horse, a lion, a bare ; but it probably is with"J 
out a name for animal in general, or even for suohl 
concepts as member or body. There is here, as elsB- 1 
where, loss and gain on both sides. But however I 
imperfect a langui^e may be in one point or other,.! 
every language, even that of Papuas and Veddaa, is I 
such a masterpiece of abstract thouglit that it would I 
bafHe the ingenuity of many philosophers to produce I 

1 A. D.Meyer, On Iht JUafoor and alher Papiia Langaagei ofWt^M 
Guinta, p. 11. 
■ See T»plin, Tkt Narriiis'n, SobA AuitraSan Ahoriffina, p. 77. 
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anjtiiing like it. In several cases the grammar of 
so-called savage dialects bears evidence to a far 
higher state of mental culture possessed by these 
people in former times. And it must not be forgot- 
ten that every language has capacities, if they are 
only called out, and tiiat no language has yet been 
found into wliich it was not possible to translate the 
Lord's Prayer. 

NXTHBRALS OF SAVAGES. 
For a long time it was considered as the strongest 
proof of the low mental capacity of certain savages 
that they were unable to count beyond three or four 
or five. Now, first of all we want a good scholar ' to 
Touch for such facts when they exist ; but when they 
have been proved to exist, then let us begin to dis- 
tingutsh. There may be tribes by whom everything 
beyond five, beyond the fingers of one hand, is 
lamped together as many, though I confess I have 
grave doubts whether, unless they are idiots, any 
human beings could be found unable to distinguish 
between five or six or seven cows. 

But let us read the accounts of the absence of 
numerals beyond two or three more accurately. It 
wu said, for instance, that the Abipones ^ have no 
numbers beyond three. What do we really find? 
That they express /owr by three plus one. Now this, 
so far from showing any mental infirmity, proves in 
Rality a far greater power of analysis than it four 
were expressed, say, by a vroi'd for hands and feet, 

> SpMkingof thi Dihamaai, Mr. Barton (Utman o/Ihe AnlhrfpolBsi- 
aJ Serltif, L 314) uyi : By pcrpMnal emrrie-hindling Ihe penple learn 
la b* i«uli</ fMkootn. Amongil tti« co^iM Vocubu Iha laying, " Yon 
taoDoI muldplj nini by nine," mean*, "yon ai««diuic«." 

* DobrUboltr, RUteria de Abipmibut, ITSl. 




or for eyes and eai-s. Savages who expressed four 
by two-two^ would never be in dauger of considering 
the proposition tliat two and two make four, as a 
synthetic judgment a priori; they would know at 
once that in saying " two and two make two-two," 
tbey were simply enunciating an analytical judg- 
ment. 

We must not be too eager to assert the menta 
superiority of the races to which we ourselves belong^'l 
Some very great scholars have derived the Aryai 
word for four (whether rightly or wrongly I do not I 
aek) from the Sanskrit ia-tur, the Latin qtmtuofj^ 
from three, (ar, preceded by ia, the Latin que, 9o\ 
that iatur, in Sanskrit too, would have been coa^l 
ceived originally as one plus three. If some African I 
tribes express seven either by jive plus two or »ix ploaJ 
one} why sliould this stamp them as the lowest ofl 
the low, whereas no one blames the French, marchin^l 
at the head of European civilization, for expresain 
ninety by quatre-vingt-dix, fourscore ten, or thai 
Romans for saying undeviginti for nineteen ? ^ 

No ; here too we must learn to mete to others that 
measure which we wish to be measured to us again. 
We must try to understand, before we presume to 
judge. 



NO HISTOEY AMONG SAVAGES. 
Annthcr serious charge brought against the savaged 
in general is that he has no history. Ho hardly "J 

i WiDUrboltom, Aexnunl of tie f/iilui A/neam in thr Htiahborhoed of \ 
Sierra Liotu. Londnn, IBa3, p. 330. 

I Hinj cutR o[ fnmiinK Iht wurda eiHht and nine b; 
or Iwo wiH be louml in the CoinpBrative T»bl« o( Numeral 
Dir KsMy on llie Turanian Luiguij^. Sc«, alio, MoHley, On thi /nhni. 
UanU of Oit Admirak]/ ftlmdi, p. 13, and Mitttlein, Oidi 
p. IIS. 
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counts the days of a year, still less the years of a life. 
Some negro tribes consider it wrong to do so, aa 
showing a want of trust in God,^ As they have no 
knowledge of writing, there is of course no trace of 
what we call history among them. I do not deny 
that an utter carelessness about the past and the 
future would be a sign of a low stage of cultivation ; 
but this can by no means be charged against all so- 
called savages. M any o f them remember the names 
and deeds of their fathers and grandfathers, and the 
marvel is that, without the power of writing, they 
^ould have been able to preserve their traditions, 
sometimes for many generations. 

Tlie following remarks from a paper by the Rev, 
S. J. Whitmee throw some curious light on this 
sabject : " The keepers of these national traditions 
^among the brown Polynesians) usually belonged to 
ft few faipilies, and it was their duty to retain in- 
tact, and transiuit from generation to generation, the 
myths and songs intrusted to their custody. The 
honor of the families was involved in it. It was the 
hereditary duty of the elder sons of these families 
to acquire, retain, and transmit them with verbal 
accuracy. And it was not only a sacred duty, but 
the right of holding such myths and songs was jeal- 
ously guarded as a valuable and honorable privilege. 
Hence the difBculty of having them secured by writ- 
ing. Care was taken not to recite them too fre- 
quently or too fully at one time. Sometimes they 
hare been purposely altered in order to lead the 

' "TkiBgi pau RWEy vety npMly in ncooalrj whore urerylhing in 
IIm ntton lit ■ boiMrng Kon dtcays. and when lire ii thort, and IheK ■!« 
nn aurkid Bhugn nf uMona lo make Iha peapli count by an^'lhiog 
loDgw lb»n Diunlba." U. 11. CodriDKloa, NorToIk lalaad, July 3, IBTT. 
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hearers astray. Missionaries and other foreign resi- 
dents, who have manifested an interest in these 
myths, have often been deceived in this way. Only 
a person thoroiighlyfamiliar with the language, qnita 
conversant with the habits of the people, and who 
had their confidence, could secure a trustworthy ver- 
aion. And this was usually secured only after a 
promise made to the keepers of these treasures not to 
make them public in the islands. 

" But notwithstanding these difficulties, some mia- 
sionaries and others have succeeded in making large 
collections of choice myths and songs, and I am not 
without hope tliat before very long we may succeed 
in collecting them together for the formation of a 
comparative mythology of Polynesia. 

" Most of these legends and songs contain archaio 
forms, both idioms and words, unknown to most of 
the present generation of the people. 

" The way in which verbal accuracy in the trans- 
mission of the legends and songs has been secured is 
worth mentioning. In some islands all the principal 
stories, indeed all which are of value, exist in two 
forms, in ^roie and in poetry. The prose form gives 
the story in simple language. The poetic gives it in 
rhythm, and usually in rhyme also. The poetic form 
is nsed as a check on the more simple and more 
easily changed prose form. As it is easy to alter and 
add to the prose account, that is never regarded as 
being genuine, unless each particular has its poetic 
tally. An omission or interpolation in the poetic form 
would, of course, be easily detected. Thus the people 
have recognized the fact that a poetic form is more 
easily remembered than a prose form, and that it il 
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better adapted for securing the strict accuracy of 
historical myths." ' 

Our idea of history, however, ia something totally 
different.' To keep up the memory of the kings of 
Egj'pt aod Babylon, to knonr by heart the dates of 
their bnttles, to be able to repeat the names of their 
ministers, their wives and concubines, is, no doubt, 
something very creditable in a Civil Service examina- 
tion, but that it !a a sign of true culture I oinnot 
persuade myself to believe. Sokrates was not a 
Bavage, but I doubt whether he could have repeated 
the names and dates of his own archons, much less 
the dates of the kings of Egypt and Babylon. 

And if we consider how history is made in oar own 
time, we shall perhaps be better able to appreciate 
the feelings of those who did not consider that every 
roaasacre between hostile tribes, every palaver of 
diplomatists, every royal mar riage-f east deserved to 
be recorded for the benefit of future generations. 
The more one sees of how history is made, the less 
one thinks that its value can be what it was once 
supposed to be. Suppose Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Prince Gortshakoff were to write the 
history of the last two years, what would future gen- 
erations have to believe ? What wiU future genera^ 
tions have to believe of those men themselves, when 
they find them represented by observers who had 
the best opportunity of judging them, either as high- 
minded patriots or as selfish partisans ? Even mere 
facta, such as the atrocities committed in Bulgaria, 
cannot be described by two eye-witnesses in the same 
maimer. Need we wonder, then, that a whole na- 
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tion, I niPAii the old Hindus, simply despised hiatory, ] 
in the ordinary sense of the word, &nd instead dM 
burdening their memories with names and dates of 1 
kings, queens, and battles, cared more to remembwl 
the true sovereigns in the realm of thought, and thai 
decisive battles for the conquest of truth 7 

NO MOEALS AMONG SAVAGES. 

Lastly, all savages were supposed to be deficient in 
moral principles. I am not going to represent the 
savage as Rousseau imagined him, or deny that our 
social and political life is an advance on the hermit 
or nomadic existence of the tribes of Africa and 
America. But I maintain that each phase of life 
must be judged by itself. Savages have their own 
vices, but they also have their own virtues. If the 
negro could write a black book against the white 
man, we should miss in it few of the crimes which 
we think peculiar to the savage. The truth is that 
the morality of the negro aud the white man cannot 
be compared, because their views of life are totally dif- 
■ferent. What we consider wrong, they do not con- 
sider wrong. We condemn, for instance, polygamy ; 
Jews and Mohammedans tolerate it, savages look 
upon it as honorable, and I hare no doubt that, in 
their state of society, they are right. Sav^ea do not 
consider European colonists patterns of virtue, and 
they find it extremely dlfiicult to enter into their 
views of life. 

Nothing puzzles the mere savage more than oar 
restlessness, our anxiety to acquire and to posaess, 
rather than to rest and to enjoy. An Indian chief 
is reported to have said to a European : " Alv, brother, 
you will never know the blessings of doing nothing 
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and tUiuking nothing ; and yet, next to sleep, that is 
the moat delicions. Thus we were before our birth, 
thus we shall be again after death." The young 
girls in Tahiti, who were being taught weaving, very 
soon left the looms, and said, " Why should we toil ? 
Have we not as many bread-fruits and cocoa-nuts as 
we can eat? You who want ships and beautiful 
dresses must labor indeed, but we are content with 
what we have." 

Such sentiments are certainly very nn-European, 
but they contain a philosophy of life which may be 
right or wrong, and which cert-.iinly cannot be dis- 
posed of by being simply called savage, 

A most essential difference between many so-called 
savages and ourselves is the little store they set on 
life,^ Perhaps we need not wonder at it. There are 
few things that bind them to this life. To a woman 
or to a slave, in many parts of Africa or Australia, 
death must seem a happy escape, if only they could 
feel (juiCe certain that the next life would not be a 
repetition of this. They are like children, to whom 
life and death are like traveling from one place to 
afiot^er ; and as to the old people, who have more 
biends on the other side of the grave than on thb, 
tliey are mostly quite ready to go ; nay, they consider 
it even an act of filial duty that their children should 
kill them, when life becomes a burden to them. How- 
eTer unnatural this may seem to us, it becomes far 
less BO if we consider that among nomads those who 
can travel no more must fail a prey to wild animals 
or starvation. Unless we take all this into account, 
w« cannot form a right judgment of the morality 
sad religion of savage tribes. 
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BELIOION UNTVEKBAL AMONG SAVAGES. 

At the time wheu De Brosses wrote, the wondefl 
was that blauk people should possess anything that 
could be called morality or religion, even a worship 
of stocks and stones. We have learnt to judge dif- 
ferently, thanks chiefly to the labors of missionaries j 
who have spent their lives among savages, ha vol 
learnt their languages and gained their coutidenca,]! 
and who, though they have certain prejudices of theiij 
own, have generally done full justice to the goc 
points in their character. We may safely say thai 
in spite of all researches, no human beings have beeaj 
found anywhere who do not possess something which¥ 
to them is religion ; or, to put it in the most generalfl 
form, a belief in something beyond what they can s 
with their eyes. 

As I cannot go into the whole evidence for t 
statement, I may be allowed to quote the conclusio 
which another student of the science of religio 
Prof. Tiele^hae arrived at on this subject, part 
larly as, on many points, his views differ widely from 
my own. " The statement," he says, " that there 
are nations or tribes which possess no religion rests 
either ou inaccurate observations, or on a confusion i 
of ideas. No tribe or nation has yet been met withd 
destitute of belief in any higher beings, and travelers^ 
who asserted their existence have been afterwards 1 
refuted by facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to call 1 
religion, in its most general sense, an universal ph»- I 
nomenon of humanity." ' 
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aHJDT OF THE BEXIQION OF LITEHAKT NATIONS. 
When, however, these old prejudices had been 
removed, and when it had been perceived that the 
different nices of Afrit-ti, America, and Australia 
Goald no longer be lumped together under the com- 
mon name of aavages. the real difficulties of studying 
these races began to be felt, more particularly with 
regard to their religioua opinions. It is difficult 
enough to give an accunite and ficholar-like account 
of the religion of the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Hindus and Persians; but the difficulty of under- 
standing and explaining the creeds and ceremonials 
o£ those illiterate races is infinitely greater. Any 
one who has worked at the history of religion knows 
how hard it is to gain a clear insight into the views 
of Greeks and Romans, of Hindus and Persians on 
any of the great problems of life. Yet we have here 
a whole liteniture before ua. both sacred and profane, 
we can confront witnesses, and hear what may be 
said on the one side and the other. If we were asked, 
however, to say, whether the Greeks in general, or 
one race of Greeks in particular, and that race again 
at any particular time, believed in a future life, in a 
system of rewards and punishments after death, in 
the supremacy of the personal gods or of an impersonal 
fat«, in the necessity of pmyer and sacrifice, in the 
sacred character of priests and temples, ui the in- 
spinition of prophets and lawgivers, we should find 
it often extremely hard to give a definite answer. 
There is a whole literature on the theology of Homer, 
bat there is anything but unanimity between the 
beat scholars who have treated on that subject during 
the last two hundred years. 
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Still more la this the case when we have to form 
our opinions of the religion of the Hindus and Per- 
sians. We hiive their sacred books, we have their 
own lecogiiized commentaries : but who does not 
know that the decision whether the ancient poet^jof I 
the Rig- Veda bulievcd in the immortality of the aoal 
depends sometimes on the right interpretation of a 
single word, while the question whether the author 
of the Avesta admitted an original dualism, an equal- 
ity between the principle of Good and Evil,' has 
to be settled in some cases on purely grammatical | 
grounds ? 

Let me remind you of one insUince only. In tlie 
hymn of the Rig-Veda, which accompanies the burn- 
ing of a dead body, there occurs the following pas- 
sage (x. 16, 3) : — 

^^ May the eye ^ Id Ibe ai 






iii right; 






Tfae unborn part — warm It wilh thy warmth. 

Ma; thy glow *«mi it add thy Hatne ! 

With what are ihy klndut ehapes, O Fife. 

Carry bim sway to Ibe world of ibe Blessed." 
This passage has often been discussed, and its right 
apprehension is certainly of great importance. A^ 
means unborn, a meaning which easily passes into 
that of imperishable, immortal, eternal. 1 translate 
H^o bh%aA by the unborn, the eternal part, and then 
admit a atop, in order to find a proper construction 
of the verse. But it lias been pointed out that a^a 
means also goat, and otljcra have translnted, " The 
goat is thy portion." They also must admit tha 
same kind of aposiopesis, which no doubt is not very 

■ Wpi/nim a Grrvian H'wtriip, i. p. HO. 
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frequent in Sanskrit. It is perfectly true, aa may 
be seen in the Kiklpa-SQtnis, that sometimes an ani- 
mal of the female sex was led after the corpse to the 
pile, and was burnt with the dead body. It was 
therefore culled the AnusbuaMi, the covering. But, 
first of all. this custom is not general, us it probably 
would be, if it could be shown to be founded on a 
passage of the Veda. Secondly, there is actually a 
Sutra that disapproves of this custom, because, as 
K&tyflyana says, if the corpse and the animal are 
burnt together, one might in collecting the ashes con- 
found the bones of the dead man and of the animal. 
Thirdly, it is expressly provided that this animal, 
whether it be a cow or a goat, must always be of the 
female sex. If, therefore, we translate. The goat is 
thy sbarti ! we place our hymn in direct contradiction 
with the tradition of the SQtraa. There is a still 
greater difficulty. If the poet really wished to say, 
this goat is to be thy share, would lie have left out 
the most important word, viz., thy. He does not say, 
the goat is thy share, but only, " the gnat share." 

However, even if we retain the old translation, 
there is no lack of difficulties, though the whole 
meaning becomes more natural. The poet says, first, 
that the eye should go to the sun, the breath to the 
air, that the dead should return to heaven and earth, 
and his limbs rest among herbs. Everything, there- 
fore, that was born, was to return to whence it came. 
How natural, then, that he should ask, what would 
become of the unborn, the eternal part of man. How 
natural that, after such a question, there should ba 
a pause, and that then the poet should continue: 
Warm it with thy warmth! May thy glow warm it 
and thy flame I Assume thy kindest form, O Fire, 
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and carry him away to the world of the Blessed I J 
Whom ? Not siirely the goat ; iiot even the corpse, I 
but the unborn, the eternal part of man. 

It is possible, no doubt, and more than possible, 
that from this passage by a very natural misunder- 
standing the idea arose that with the corpse a goat 
(a^a) was to be burnt. We see, in the Atharvaria, 
how eagerly the priests laid hold of that idea. We 
know it was owing to a similar misunderstanding 
that widows were burnt in India with their dead ha»- 1 
bands, and that Yama, the old deity of the settingV 
sun, was changed into a king of the dead, and ' 
into the first of men who died. There are inde^| 
vast distances beyond the hymns of the Veda, an4 
many things even in the earliest hymns become in* 1 
telligible only if we look upon them, not as just ari»- J 
ing, but as having passed already through many t 
metamorphosis. 

This is only one instance of the many difficultiea I 
connected with a right understanding of a religion,! 
even where that religion poBsesses a large literature. 1 
The fact, however, tliat scholars may thus differ, 
does not affect the really scientific character of their 
researches. They have to produce on either side the 
grounds for their opinions, and others may then form ' 
their own judgment. We are here on terra Jirma. 

The mischief begins when philosophers, who are I 
not scholars by profession, use the labora of Sanskrit, I 
Zend, or cliissical scholars for their own purposes, i 
Here there is real danger. The same \?riters who, ' 
without any references, nay, it may be, without hav^ I 
ing inquired into the credibility of their witnesseB, J 
tell us exactly what KaEfers, Bushmen, and Hotten-f 
tots believed on the soul, on death, on God and the | 
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world, ei'idom advance an opinion on the religion of 
Greeks, Romans, Persl:ins, or Hindus which a scholar 
would not at once challenge. Of this, too, I must 
give a few instances, not in a fault-Guding epirit, 
but simply in order to point out a very reiil danger 
against which we ought all of us to guard most care- 
fully in our researches into the history of religion. 

There is no word more fri:quently used by the 
Brahmans than the word Om. It may stand for 
avam, and. like French ovi for hoc illud, have meant 
originally Yes. but it soon assumed a solemn charao- 
ter, something tike our Amen. It had to be used at 
the beginning, also at the end of eveiy recitation, 
and there are few MSS. that do not begin with it. 
It is even prescribed tor certain salutations; ' in fact, 
there were probably few words more frequently 
beard in aniient and modern India than Ovi. Yet 
we are told by Mr. H. Spencer^ that the Hindus 
avoid jjtte ring the sacred name Om, and this is to 
prove that semi-civilized races have been interdicted 
from pronouncing the names of their gods. It ia 
quite possible that in a collective work, such as Dr. 
Mulr's most excellent " Sanskrit Texts," a passage 
may occur in support of such a statement. In the 
myatic philosophy of the Upanishada, Om became 
one of the principal names of the highest Brahman, 
and a knowledge of that Brahman waa certainly for- 
bidden to be divulged. But how different is that 
from stating that "by various semi-civilized races 
the calling of deities by their proper names has been 
interdicted or considered improper. It is so among 
the Hindus, who avoid uttering the sacred name 

1 /tpaHamia-BUrat, 1. 1, IS, t. Fratulkhya, S3Z, B^. 
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Om ; it was bo with the Hebrews, whose jironuDcia- 
tion of the word Jehovah is not known for this reitson; 
and Herodotus carefully jivoids niiming Oairia," The 
last statement ag»in will sitrpme those who remem- 
ber how it is Herodotus who tells as that, though 
Egyptians do not all worship the same gods, they all 
worship Isis and Oairia, whom they identify with 
Dionysus.^ 

Dr. Muir ^ is no doubt perfectly right in saying 
that in some passages of the Veda "certain goda are 
looked upon as confessedly mere created beings," and 
that they like men were made immortal by drink- 
ing »oma. But this only shows how dangerous even 
such careful compilations as Dr. Muir's " Sanskrit 
Texts" are apt to become. Tlie gods in the Veda 
are called agara or mTitj/u-bandhit or amartt/a, im- 
mortal, in opposition to men, who are martt/a, mor- 
tal, and it is only in order to magnify the power of 
tovia, that this beverage, like the Greek afifipoa-ia, is 
said to have conferred immortality on the gods. Nor 
did the Vcdic poets think of their gods as what we 
mean by " mere created beings." becjiuse they spoke 
of the dawn as the daugliter of the sky, or of Indra 
as springing from heaTeu and earth. At least we 
might say with much greater truth that the Greeks 
looked upon Zeus as a mere created thing, because 
he was the son of Kronos. 

Again, what can be more misleading than, in or- 
der to prove that all goda were originally mortals, to 
quote Buddha's saying; "Gods and men, the rich 
and poor, alike must die ? " !□ Buddha's time, nay, 
even before Buddha's time, the old Devas, whom wc 
choose to call gods, had been used up. Baddha be- 

Hec. ii. 12; 114; 156. ^ Siuukrit TexU, r. 
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liered in no Devas, perhaps in do God. He allowed 
Uie old DevBS to subsist as mere fabulous beings ; ' 
Mid as fabulous beings of much greater consequence 
than the Devas shared in the fate of all thfit exuts, 
viz., aa endless migratiou from birth to death, and 
from death to birth, the Devas could not be exempted 
from that common lot. 

In forming an opinion of the mental capacities of 
people, an examination of their language is no doubt 
extremely useful. But such an examiuatiou requires 
conaiderabte care and circumspection. Mr. H. Spen- 
cer says,' "When we read of an existing South 
Americiui tribe, that the proposition, ' I am an Abi- 
pone,' is expressible only in the vague way, 'I Abi- 
pone,' we cannot but infer that by such undeveloped 
grammatical structures only the simplest thoughts 
cm be rightly conveyed." Would not some of the 
most perfect languages in the world fall under the 
same condemnation ? 



STUDY OF THE RELIGION OF SAVAGES. 

If such mi sunders tan dings happen where they 
might easily be avoided, what shall we think when 
we read brund statements as to religious opinions 
of whole nations and tribes who possess no literature, 
whose very language is frequently but imperfectly 
understood, and who have been visited, it may be, 
by one or two travelers only for a few days, for a 
few weeks, or for a few years I 

Let us take an instance. We are told that wa 
may observe a very primitive state of religion among 
the people of Fiji. They regard the shooting-stars 
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as gods, and rhe smaller ones as the depnrting soula | 
of men. Before we can nmke any use of sucli a 
statement, ought we not to kuow, fii'st, whiit is the 
exact name and concept of god among the Fijians; 
and secondly, of what objects besides sliooting-stara 
that name la predicated? Are we to suppose that 
the whole idea of the Divine which the Fijians had 
formed to theniselyes is concentrated in shooting- 
stars ? Or does the statement mean only tliat tha 
Fijians look upon shooting-stars as one numifestation 
out of many of a Divine power familiar to them from 
other sources ? If so, then all depends clearly on ' 
what these otiier sources are, and how from them the 
name and concept of something divine could have I 
sprung. 

When we are told that the poets of the Veda I 
represent the sun aa a god, we ask at once what is ( 
their name for god, and we aie told deva, which 
originally meant bright. The biography of that s 
gle word deva would fill a volume, and not until we < 
know its biography from its birth and infancy to its ' 
very end would the statement that the Hindus COD- J 
aider the sun as a deva, convey to us any real meaiw J 
ing. 

The same applies to the statement that the Fijians 
or any other races look npon shooting-stars as the 
departing soula of men. Are the shooting-stara the 
souls, or the souls the shooting-stars ? Surely all de- 
pends here on the meaning conveyed by the word 
§oul. How did they come by that word? What 
was its original intention ? These are the questions 
which ethnological psychology has to ask and to 
answer, before it can turn with any advantage to the 
numerous anecdotes which wo find collected in works 
on the study of man. 
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It 13 a Tveli-known fact that many words for aoul 
meant originally sliadow. But what meaning shall 
we attach, for instance, to such a Btatenient as that 
Benin negroes regard their shadows as their souls? 
If soul is here used in the English sense of the word, 
then the negroes could never believe their English 
souls to be no more than their African shadows. 
The question is. Do they simply say that a (shadow) 
ia equal to a (shiidow). or do they want to say that 
a (shadow) is equal to something else, viz., 6 (soul) ? 
It is true Ihat we also do not always see cleiirly what 
we mean by soul ; but what we mean by it could 
never be the same as mere shadow only. Unless, 
therefore, we are told whether the Benin negroes 
mean by their word for soul the anima, the breath, 
the token of life; or the animus, the mind, the token 
of thought ; or the sotil, as the seat of desires and 
passions; unless we know whether their so-called 
soul is material or immaterial, visible or invisible, 
mortal or immortal, the mere information that cer- 
tain savage tribes look upon the shadow, or a bird, 
or a ahooting-star as their aonl seems to me to teach 
as nothing. 

This was written before the following passage in 
a letter from the Rev. R. H. Codrlngton (dated July 
3, 1877) attracted my attention, where that thought- 
fal missionary ejipreeses himself in very much the 
same sense. "Suppose," he writes, "there are peo- 
ple who call the soul a shadow, I do not in the least 
believe they think the shadow a soul, or the soul a 
shadow ; but they use the word shadow figuratively 
for that belonging to man, which is like his shadow, 
dt^flnitely individual, and inseparable from him, but 
nnsabstuntial. The Mota word we use for soul is in 
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Maori a shadow, but no Mota man knows that it ever 
means that. In tact, my belief is, that in the original 
language this word did nut definitely mean either 
Boul or shadow, but had a meaning one can conceive 
but not express, which has come out in one language 
as meaning shadow, and in the other as meaning 
something like soul, i, e., second self." 

What we must try to understand is exactly this 
transition of meaning, how from the observation of 
the shadow which stays with us by day and seems to 
leave us by night, the idea of a second self arose ; how 
that idea was united with another, namely, that of 
breath, which stays with ns during life, and seems to 
leave us at tlie moment of death; and how out of 
these two ideas the concept of a something, separate 
from the body and yet endowed with life, was slowly 
elaborated. Here we can watch a real transition 
from the visible to the invisible, from the material 
to the immaterial ; but instead of saying that people, 
in that primitlvD stage of thought, believe their souls 
to be shadows, all we should be justified In saying 
would be that they believed that, after death, theii" 
breath, having left the body, would reside in sorao* 
thing like the shadow that follows tliem during life. 
The superstition that a dead body casts no shadow, 
follovra very naturally from this. 

Kotbing is more difficult than to resist the tempta- 
tion to take an unexpected confirmation of any of 
oar own theories, which we may meet with in the ac- 
counts of missionaries and travelers, as a proof of 
their truth. The word for God throughout Eastern 
Polynesia is Atua or Akua. Now ata, in the Ian- 
gUBge of those Polynesian islanders, means shadow, 
and what would seem to bo more natural than to see 
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in this uaine of God, meaning originally shadow, a 
oonfirniatioD of u favorite theorj-, thiit the idea of 
God sprang everywhere from the idea of spirit, and 
the idea of spirit from that of shadow ? It would 
seem mere captiousness to object to etich a theory, 
and to advise caution where all seems so clear. For- 
tunately the languages of Polynesia have in some in- 
stances been studied in a more scholarlike spirit, so 
that our theories must submit to being checked by 
facts. Thus Mr. GUI,' who has lived twenty years at 
Uangaia, shows that atna cannot be derived from ata, 
shadow, but is connected with fatu in Tahitian and 
■ Siunoan, and with aitu, and that it meant originally 
the core or pith of a tree. From meaning the core and 
kernel, alu came to mean the best part, the strength 
of a thing, and was used in the sense of lord and 
master. The final a in Atua is intensive in significa- 
tion, so that Atua expresses to a native the idea of 
the very core and life. Thie was the beginning of that 
conception of the Deity which they express by Atua. 
When we have to deal with the evidence placed 
before na by a scholar like Mr. Gill, who has spent 
nearly all his life among one and the same tribe, a 
certain amount of confidence is excusable. Still even 
he cannot claim the same authority which belongs to 
Homer, when speaking of bis own religion, or to St. 
Angustine, when giving ua his interesting account of 
the beliefs of the ancient Romans. And yet, who 
does not know how mnch uncertainty is left in our 
Tninds after we have read all that such men have to 
ny with regard to their own religion, or the religion 
of the community in the midst of which they grew 
up and passed the whole of their life ! 

1 Mylki amd aonjf/nm lilt Soulh Paei/h, p. 33. 
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The difBuutties which beset travelers and missia 
aries in their description of the religious and intel-- 
lectual life of savage tribes are far more serious than 
is coninionly supposed, and some of them deserve to 
be considered before we proceed farther. 

INFLUENCE OP PDBLIC OPINION ON TRATELEES. 

First of all, few men are quite proof against the 
fluctuatious of public opinion. There was a time 
when many travelers were infected with Rousseau's 
ideas, so that in their eyes all savages became very ' 
much what the Germans were to Tacitus, Then 
came a reaction. Partly owing to the influence o£ 
American cthnologiata, who wanted an excuse for 
slavery, partly owing, at a later time, to a desire of 
finding the missing link between men and monkeyv 
descriptions of savages began to abound which mado 
us doubt whether the negro was not a lower creature 
than the gorilla, whether he really deserved the nama 
of man. 

Wlien it became a question much agitated, whether 
religion was an inherent characteristic of man or not, 
some travelers were always meeting with tribes who 
had no idea and name for gods ; ^ others discovered 
exalted notions of religion everywhere. My friend. 
Mr. Tylor has made a very useful collection of con- 
tradictory accounts given by different observers "of the 
religious capacities of one and the same tribe. Pei> 
haps the most ancient instance on record is the ao- 
count given of the religion of the Germans by Cieaax 
and Tacitus. C^sar states that the Germans count 
those only as gods whom they can pei-ceive, and by 
whose gifts they are clearly benefited, such as tha 
> M. H,, SiKcryd/jlneKiitSaiulTitiJKratun, p-US. 
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Sun, the Fire, and the Moon.' Tacitus declares " tliat 
-they call by the names of gods that hidden thing 
which they do not perceive, except by reverence." ' 

It may, of course, be said that in the interval be- 
tween Ciesar and Tacitus the whole religion of Ger- 
many had changed, or that Tacitus came in contact 
with a more spiritual tribe of Germans than Ciesar. 
But, even if granting that, do we make allowance for 
such inSuences in utilizing the accounts of early and 
later travelers ? 



f 



ABSENCE OF KECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES AMONG 

SAVAGES. 
And even if we find a traveler without any scien- 
tific biaa, free from any wish to please the leaders of 
any scientific or theolt^cal school, there remains, 
when he att«mpts to give a description of savage or 
half-savage tribes and their religion, the irameDse 
difficulty that not one of these religions has any reo- 
oguized standards, that religion among savage tribes 
is almost entirely a personal matter, that it may 
change from one generation to another, and that even 
in the same generation the greatest variety of indi- 
vidual opinion may prevail with regard to the gravest 
questions of their faith. True, there are priests, 
there may be some sacred songs and customs, and 
there always is some teaching from mothers to their 
children. But there is no Bible, no prayer-book, no 
catechism. Religion floats in the air, and each man 
taltea as much or as little of it as he likes. 

We shall tlius understand why accounts given by 

I Di Bilh GiiH. vl. 31. "Dcorniii numero rot h>Io9 diicuni iii"* rer- 
'<m. Q. "Deonimque DOmiuibiu Appellant Kcntum illud quod 
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different missionaries and travcJera of the religion of 
one and the same tribe should sometimes ditter from 
each other tike black and white. There may be m 
the same tiibe mi nngel of light and a vulgar ruffian, 
yet both would be considered by European travelers j 
as un impeach able anthoritiea with regard to their r 

That there are differences in the religious conviiv I 
tions of the people is admitted by the negroes them- 
Belvea.* At Widah, Des Marchais was distinctly told 
that the nobility only knew of the supreme God i 
omnipotent, omnipresent, rewarding the evil and the 
good, and that they approached him with prayera 
only when all other appeals had failed. There is, 
however, among all nations, savage as well as civil- 
ized, another nobility — the divine nobility of good- 
ness and genius — which often places one man many 
centuries in advance of the common crowd. 

Think only what the result would be if, in Eng- 
land, the criminal drunkard and the sister of mercy 
who comes to visit him in hts nMsenible den were 
asked to give an account of their common Christian- 
ity, and you will be less surprised, I believe, at tha 
discrepancies in the reports given by different wit- 
ueaaes of the creed of one and the same African tribe. 



AUTHOKITY OF PRIESTS. 

It might be said that the priests, when consulted 
on the religious opinions of their people, ought to be 
unimpeachable authorities. But is that so ? Is it so 
with us? 

We have witnessed ourselves, not many years ago, 
how one of the most eminent theologians declared 

1 Waiti, AnJinpoluifie, iJ. ITl. 
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that one whose bust now stands with those of Keble 
and Kingaley in the sume chapel of Westmiiister Ab- 
bey, did not believe in the same God as himself! 
Need we wonder, then, if priests among the Asbimtia 
differ as to the true meaning of their fetishes, and if 
travelers who have listened to different teachers of 
religion differ in the accounts which they give to na? 
In some parts of Africa, particularly where the in- 
fluence of Mohammedanism is felt, fetishes and sell* 
era of fetishes are despised. The people who believe 
in them are called thiedos, or infidels.^ In other 
parts, fetish- worship rules supreme, and priests who 
manufacture fetishes and live by the sale of them 
about very loudly, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

rHWIIJJNGSESS OF SAVAGES TO TALK OP EE- 
LIGION. 
Lastly, let us consider that, in order to get at a real 
understanding of any religion, there must be a wish 
and a will on both sides. Many savages shrink from 
questions on religious topics, partly, it may be, from 
some superstitious fear — partly, it may be, from their 
helplessness in putting their own unfinished thoughts 
and sentiments into definite language. Some races 
are decidedly reticent. Speaking is an effort to them. 
After ten minutes conversation they complain of 
headache.^ Others are extremely talkative, and have 
an answer to everything, Uttle caring whether what 
they say is true or not.' 

This difficulty is admirably stated by the Rev. R. 
H. Codrington, in a letter from Norfolk Ishmd, July 

I WailE, ii. 300. "On DiUcrent Ctuau of Prleats," ii. 1B9. 

< Burchill. Heam* M Jot JittKre IM SOda/rika, 1823. pp. Tl, 281. 
Mialtif, FttiKMimu, p. 86. H. Spencer, Socio logg, i. p. 94. 

* Jbyct. Ptipua-qintlttn, p. 18. 
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3, 1S7T : " But tlie confusion about sucb mutters doeS 
not ordinarily lie in the native mind, but pi'oceeds 
from the want of clear communication between the 
native and European. A native who knows a. little 
English, or one trying to communicate with an Ei 
lishman in his native tonguo, finds it very much moi 
easy to assent to what the white man su^ests, or 
use the words that he knows, without perhaps exactly 
knowing the meaning, than to struggle to convi 
exactly what he thinks is the true account. Hem 
visitors receive what they suppose trustworthy intoi 
mation from uativea, and then print things whii 
read very absurdly to those who know the truth^-, 
Much amusement was caused to-day when I told 
Merlav boy that I hud just read in a book (Capt>< 
Moresby's on New Guinea) of the idols he had seen 
in his village, which it was hoped that boy would be 
able to teach the natives to reject. He had a, hand 
in making them, and they are no more idols than the 
gargoyles on your chapel ; yet I have no doubt some 
native told the naval officers that they were idols, or 
devils, or something, when he was asked whether 
they were not, and got much credit for his knowledge 
of English." 

I mentioned in my first Lecture the account of 
some excellent Benedictine ' missionaries, who, after 
three years spent at their station in Australia, came 
to the conclusion that the natives did not adore any 
deity, whether true or false. Yet they found out 
afterwards that the natives believed In an omnipOt«nt 
Being, who had created the world. Suppose they 

1 A Benfdittine MissioniiTy'i ■ccount ot Ihe nalivea ot Awttnili 
Oceania. Fnni the lulian at Don Rudeumdo Snlvado (Rome, tSAU, 
C. H. E. Cinnidiul. Journal vf thi 4iilhnipologieal ImlUittt, Ftbruu/^ 
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bad left their station before having mado this discov- 
ety, who would have dared to contradict their state- 
mentB? 

De Brosses, when he gave his first and fatal ac- 
count of fetiahiam, saw none of these difSculties. 
Whatever he found in the voyages of sailors and 
traders was welcome to him. He had a tlieory to 
defend, and whatever seemed to support it was sure 
to be true. 

I have entered thns fnlly into the difficulties in- 
herent in the study of the religions of savage tribes, 
in order to show how cautions we ought to be before 
we accept one-sided descriptions of these religions; 
still more, before we venture to build, on such evi- 
dence as is now accessible, far-reaching theories on 
the nature and origin of religion in general. It will 
be difficult indeed to eradicate the idea of a universal 
primeval fetishism from the text-books of history. 
Thftt very theory has become a kind of scientifio 
fetish, though, like most fetishes, it seems to owe its 
existence to ignorance and superstition, 

Only let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to dispute the fact that fetish-worship is widely prev- 
kSent among the negroes of Western Africa and other 
savage races. 

What 1 cannot bring myself to admit is, that any 
writer on the subject, beginning with T)<i Brosaea, 
has proved, or ever attempted to prove, that what 
they call fetishism ia a primitive form of religion. 
It may be admitted to be a low form, but that, par- 
ticularly in religion, is very diSerent from a primitive 
form of religion. 
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WIDE EXTENSION OF THE MEANING OP FETISH. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to en- 
counter in attempting to deal In a truly scientific 
spirit with the problem of fetishism, is the vide 
extension that has been given to the meiining of the 
word fetish. 

De Drosses speaks already of fetishes, not onlyii 
Africa, but among the Red Indians, the Polynesia! 
the northern tribes of Asia; and after his 
hardly a single corner of the world hits been vtsited'l 
without traces of fetish- worship being discovered. X J 
am the last man to deny to this spirit which 
similarities everywhere, its scientific value and justt-g 
fication. It is the comparative spirit which is a,%x 
work everywhere, and which has achieved the greafe* 
est triumphs in modem times. But we must ; 
forget that comparison, in order to be fruitful, mm 
be joined with distinction, othervdse we fall into tha) 
dangerous habit of seeing cromlechs wherever thettffl 
are some upright stones and another laid ac] 
dolmen wherever we meet with a stone with a hol^ 
in it. 

We have heard a great deal lately in OermangJ 
and in England also, of tree-worship and serpent* 
worship. Nothing can be more useful than a widaj 
collection of analogous fatits, but their true scientific J 
interest begins only when we can render to ourselves 
an account of how, beneath their apparent similarity, 
there often exists the greatest diversity of origin. 

It is the same in Comparative Philology, No 
doubt there is grammar everywhere, even in the lan- 
guages of the lowest races ; but it we attempt to force 
our grammatical terminology, our nominatives and 
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accusatives, our ttctives and passives, our gerunds and 
supines upon every liinguage, we lose the chief lesson 
whidi a comparative study of liinguage is to teach us, 
and we fail to see how the eiinie object can be real- 
ised, and was realized, in a hundred different ways, 
in a hundred different languages. Here, better than 
anywhere else, the old Latin saying applies : Si duo 
dieunt idem, non e*t idem, " If two languages say the 
same thing, it is not the same thing." 

If there is fetish- worship everywhere, the fact is 
curious, no doubt; but it gains a really scientific 
value only if we can account for the fact. How a 
fetish came to be a fetish, that is the problem which 
baa to he solved, and as soon as we attack fetishism 
in that spirit, we shall find that, though being appar- 
ently the same everywhere, its antecedents are sel- 
dom the same anywhere. There is no fetish without 
its antecedents, and it is in these antecedents alone 
that its true and scientific interest consists. 

ANTECEDENTS OF FETISHISM. 

Let ns consider only a few of the more common 
forma of wliat lias been called fetishism ; and we 
shall soon see from what different heights and depths 
its sources spring. 

If the bones, or the ashes, or the hair of a departed 
friend are cherished .is relics, if they ure kept in safe 
or sacred places, if they are now and then looked at, 
or even spoken to, by true mourners in their loneli- 
ness, all this may be, and hus been, called fetish-wor- 
ship. 

Again, if a sword once used by a valiant warrior, 
if tt banner which had led their fathers to victory, if 
a stick, or let us call it a sceptre, if a calabash, or let 




U8 call it ft drum, are greeted with respect or enthu- 
Biasm by soldiers when going to do battle themselves, 
all this may be called fetish-worahip. If these ban- 
ners and swords are blessed by priests, or if the spirits 
of those who had carried them in former years are in- 
Toked, as if they were still present, all this may bo 
put dowii as fetishism. If tlie defeated soldier breaks 
hia aword across his knees, or tears his colors, or 
throws his eagles away, lie may be said to be punish- 
ing his fetish , nay, Napoleon himself may be called 
a fetish-worshiper when, pointing to the pyramids, 
he said to his soldiers, " From the summit of these 
monuments forty centuries look down upon you, soUl 
diers I " 

This is a kind of comparison in which Bimilarities 
are allowed to obscure all differences. 

No, we cannot possibly distinguish too much, if we 
want not only to know, but to understand the ancient 
customs of savage nations. Sometimes a stock or 
a stone was worshiped, because it was a forsaken 
altar, or an ancient place of judgment;' sometimes 
because it marked the place oE a great battle or a 
murder,^ or the burial of a king ; sometimes because 
it protected the sacred boundaries of clans or families. 
There are stones from which weapons can be made ; 
there are stones on which weapons can be sharpened j 
there are stones, like the jade found in Swiss lakes, 
that must have been brought as heir-looms from great 
distances ; there are meteoric stones fallen from the 
sky. Are all these simply to be labeled fetishes, be- 
cause, for very good hut very different reasons, they 
were treated with some kind of reverence by ancient 
and even by modem people ? 

1 Puiu. i. 28, B. * Ibid. vili. 13, 3; s, 
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Sotnetimea the isict that a. crude stone is worsbiped 
lu the image of a god may show a higher power of 
abstraction than the worship paid to the master-works 
of Phidias; sometimes the worship ps,id to a stone 
slightly reaembliDg the human form may mark a very 
low stage of religious feeling. If we are satisfied with 
calling all ihia and much more simply fetishism, we 
sliull soon be told that the stone on which ati the 
kings of England have been crowned is &n old fetish, 
and that in the coronation of Queen Victoria we ought 
to recognize a survival of Anglo-Saxon fetishism. 

Matters have at last gone so far that people trav- 
eling in Africa actually cross-examine the natives 
whether they believe in/etishes, as if the poor negro 
or the Hottentot or the Papua could have any idea 
of what is meant by such a word ! Native African 
words for fetbh are gri-gri, gru-gru, or ju-ju, all of 
them possibly the same word.' I mast quote at least 
one Bton,', showing how far superior the examinee 
may sometimes be to the examiners. " A n^gro waa 
vorahiping a tree, supposed to be his fetish, with an 
offering of food, when some European asked whether 
he thought that the tree could eat. The negro re- 
plied : 'Oh, the tree is not the fetish, tlie fetish is a 
spirit and invisible, but ha has descended into this 
tree. Certainly he cannot devour our bodily food, 
but he enjoys its spiritual part, and leaves behind 
the bodily part, which we see.' " The story is almost 
too good to be true, but it rests on the authority of 
Halleur,^ and it may serve at least as a warning 

t Vr»lu, U- p- ITS- F, SchuUic >Ut<9 lh«l lh« aegmes adnpted lh«l word 
bna tha Pertngiipie. Banllan givu tHfainH • iiame for Ulititi 00 A* 
WailCoMtnf Afrkai alio m>Nfau» (Dvtian, SI. SalvaJ<^. pp. SM, 81). 

■ Ow Itbai tier Nigtr Wat-Africa't, p. 40. Cf. W'aiu, iL p. 188. 
TyWr, PrimMtt CtUan. ii. ISI. 
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against our interpreting the sacrilicml acts of so-l 
called Sdvage people by one and tbe same rule, and 1 
agiunst our using teclmiunl terms bo ill-chosen and so | 
badly dffiiied as fetishism. 

Confusion becomes still worse confounded when j 
travelers, who have accnatomed themselves to tha | 
most modern acceptation of the word fetish, who V 
it, in tact, in the place of God, write their accounts I 
of the Siiviigea races, among whom they have lived, J 
in this modern jargon. Thus one traveler tells lu ] 
that " the natives say that the great fetish of Bamba' j 
lives in the buah, where no man sees him or can i 
him. When be dies, the fetish -priests carefully col- i 
lect his bones, in order to revive them and nouriah 1 
them, till they again acquire flesh and bloi>d." Now i 
here " the great fetish " is used in the Comtian sense i 
of tbe word; it means no longer /eft's A, but deity. 
A fetish that lives in the bnah and cannot be »eeii is 
the very opposite of the fcltipo, or the gni-gru, or 
whatever name we may choose to employ for those i 
lifeless and visible aubjocte which are worshiped by 
men, not only in Africa, but in the whole world, i 
during a certain phase of their religious conscious- 
ness. 

OBIQOITY OF FETISHISM. 

If we once go so far, we need not wonder that 
fetishes are found everywhere, among ancient and 
modern, among uncivilized and civilized people. The 
Palladium at Troy, which was supposed to have fallen 
from the sky, and was believed to make the towa 
impregnable, may be called a fetish, and tike a fetish 
it had to be stolen by Odysseus and Diomedea, be- 
fore Troy could bo taken. Pausauias ^ atiites that Is 

1 Fltu. vii. 22. 4. 
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anciout times the images of the goda in Greece were 
rude stones, and he raentions such stones as still 
existing in hia time, in the second century of oar 
era. At Phanie he t«Us us of thirty square stones 
(hermas?), near the statute of Hermes, which the 
people worshiped, giving to each the name of a. god. 
The Theapiiins, who worshiped Eros as the first 
among gods, had an image of him which was a mere 
stone.' The statue of Eferaklea, at Hjettos, was o£ 
the same character,^ according to the old fashion, as 
Pausanias himself remarks. In Sicyon he mentions 
an image of Zeus Meilichios, and another of Artemis 
Patroa, both made without any art, the former a 
mere pyramid, the latter a column.* At Orchomeuos 
ag^un. he describes a temple of the Graces, in which 
they were worshiped us rude stones, which were 
believed to have fallen from the sky at the time of 
Eteokles. SUttues of the Graces were placed in the 
temple during the iife-time of Pausanias.* 

The same at Rome. Stonee which were believed 
to have fallen from the sky were invoked to grant 
success in military enterprises.* Mara himself was 
represented by a spear. Augustus, after losing two 
naval battles, ]>unished Neptune like a fetish, by ex- 
doding bis imago from the procession of the gods.' 
Nero was, according to Suetonius, a great despiser of 
all religion, though for a time he professed great 
faith in the Dea Syria. This, however, came to an 
end, and he then treated her image. with the greatest 
indignity. The fact was that some unknown person 
bad given him a small image of a girl, as u protection 

> P«i». ix. 37. i. • Ibid. ix. U. I. 

« Ibid. U. 9. a. • Ibid.ix. as. 1, 

lln. .V. //. 3T. fl. • 8uel.. Aug. 
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against plots, and as ha discovered a plot agninst his 
life immediately nfterwarda, he began to worship 
that image as the highest deitj-, offering sacrifices to 
it three times every day, and declaring that it en- J 
ftbled him to foresee the future.' 

If all this had happened at Timbuktu, instead of J 
Rome, should we not call it fetishism ? 

Liistly, to turn to Christianity, is it not natorioaB I 
what treatment the imiigea of saints receive at thai 
hands of the lower classes in Roman Catholic counf 1 
tries? Delia Valle* relates that Portuguese sailors! 
fastened the image of St. Anthony to the bowsprit, 
and then addressed him kneeling, with the following 
words, " O St, Anthony, be pleased to stay there till 
thoii hast given ua a fair wind for our voyage," Fre- 
zier^ writes of a Spanish captain wlio tied a small j 
image of the Virgin Mary to the mast, declaring thatl 
it should hang there till it had granted him a favor- 1 
able wind. Kotzehue^ declares that the Neapolitans I 
whip their saints, if they do not grant their requests. J 
Russian peasants, we are told, cover the face of an 1 
image, when they are doing anything unseemly, nay, i 
they even borrow their neighbors' saints, if they have I 
proved themselves particularly successful.^ All this, J 
if seen by a stranger, would be set down as fetishism^! 
and yet what a view is opened before our eye, if we 1 
ask ourselves how such worship paid to an image I 
of the Virgin Mary or of a saint became possible in I 
Europe? Why should it be so different among the 1 

1 Ibid., Nero, e. 56. 

■ Vosni/t, vii. 40S| Ueioen,!. p. 181 i F. Scbulln, Filiikmnm, p. 1 
1TB. 

■ Rilation dn Viyagt de la Mar du 5(kt, p. !1S. F. Schultu, I. c 
* StUe nach Horn, i. p. 887. 

g-Teda, IV. 21, 10. 
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negroes of Africa ? Why should all their fetwh^ oa, 

as it were, of yesterday ? 

To sum up. If we see how all that cru he called 
fetish in religions the history of whith ia known to 
us, is Eecondaiy, why should fetishes in Africa, where 
we do not know the earlier deTeiopraent of religion, 
be considered as primary ? If everywhere else there 
are antecedents of a fetish, if everywhere else fetish- 
ism ia accompanied hy more or less developed relig- 
ious idea, wliy^ should we insist on fetishism being 
the very heginning of all reHgioo in Africa ? Instead 
of trying to iiccount for fetishism in all other relig- 
ions by a reference to the fetishism which we find in 
Africa, would it not be better to try to account for 
the fetishism in Africa by analogous facta in religion! 
the history of which is known to ua ? 

NO RELIGION CONSISTS OF FETISHISM ONLY. 
Bat if it has never been proved, and perhaps, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, can never be proved 
that fetishism in Africa, or elsewhere, " was ever in 
nay sense of the word a primary form of religion, 
neither has it been shown that fetishism constituted 
anywhere, whether in Africa or elsewhere, the whole 
of a people's religion. Though our knowledge of the 
religion of the negroes is still very imperfect, yet I 
believe I may nay that, wherever there haa been an 
opportunity of ascertaining by long and patient inter- 
course the religious sentiments even of the lowest 
savage tribes, no tribe has ever been found without 
something beyond mere worship of so-called fetishes. 
A worship of visible material objects is widely spread 
among African tribes, far more widely than anywhere 
The intellectual and sentimental tendencies of 
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.•,t^fr/n^gro may preeminently predispose him to that 
":UlWi3 of degraded worship. All this I gladly admit. 
But I maintain that fetialiisra was a corruption of 
religion, in Africa aa elsewhere, that the negro is 
capable of higher religious ideas than tho worship of 
stocks and stones, and that many tribes who believe 
in fetishes, cherish at the same time very pore, very 
exalted, very true sentiraents of the Deity. Only we 
must have eyea to see, eyes that can see what is per- 
fect without dwelling too much on what is imperfect. 
The more I study heathen religions, the more I feel 
convim'«d that, if we want to form a true judgment 
of their purpose, we must measure them as we meas- 
ure the Alps, by the highest point which they have 
reached. Religion is evcryivhere an aspiration 
rather than a fulfillment, and I claim no more for tlie 
religion of the negro than for our own, when I say 
that it should be judged, not by what it appears to 
be, but by what it is — nay, not only by what it ia, 
but by what it can be, and by what it has been in its 
most gifted votaries, 

HIGHER ELEMENTS IN AFRICAN HELIGION. WATTZ. 



Whatever can be done under present 
stances to gain an approximate idea of the real re- 
ligion of the African negroes, has been done by 
Waitz in his classical work on Anthropology.^ Waitz, 
the editor of Aristotle's " Organon," approached his 
subject in a truly echolarl ike spirit. He was not only 
impartial himself, hut he carefully examined the im- 
partiality of his authorities before he quoted their 
opinions. His work is well known in England, where 
many of his facts and opinions have found so charm- 

1 AMinpologU, ij. p. 16T. 
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iiig mi interpreter in Mr. Tylor. The toiiclusions at 
wliicli Waitz arrived with regarJ to the true chariio- 
ter of the religion of the negroes may be stated in his 
own words : — 

"The religion of the negro is generally considered 
as a peculiar crude form of polytheism and marked 
with the special name of fetishism. A closer inspec- 
tion of it, however, shows clearly that, apart from 
certain extravagant and fantastic features which 
spring from the character of the negro and infiuenee 
all his doings, his religion, as compared with those of 
other uncivihzed people, is neither very peculiar nor 
exceptionally crude. Such a view could only be 
taken, if we regarded the outward side only of the 
negro's religion or tried to explain it from gratuitous 
aotecedentA. A more profound investigation, such as 
has lately been successfully carried out by several 
eminent scholars, leads to the surprising result that 
several negro tribes, who cannot be shown to have 
experienced the inSuenee of any more highly civilized 
nations, have progressed much farther in the elabora- 
tion of their religious ideas than almost all other un- 
civilized races; so far indeed that, if we do not like 
to call tiiem monotheists, we may at least say of them, 
that they have come very near to the boundaries of 
true monotheism, although their religion is mixed up 
with a large quantity of coarse superstition a, which 
with some other people seem almost to choke all pure 
religious idefis," 

Waits himself considers Wilson's book on West 
Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects (1856), 
ne one of tho best, but he has collected his materials 
likewise from many other sources, and particularly 
trom the accounts of missionaries. Wilson was the 
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Srst to point out that what we have chosen to call 
fetisbiam is something very distinct from the real 
religion of the negro. There is ample evidence to 
show that the Siime tribes, who are represented as 
fetish- worshipers, believe either in gods or in a su- 
preme good God, the creator of the world, and that 
they possess in their dialects particular names for 
him. 

Sometimes it is said that no visible worship ia paid 
to that Supreme Being, but to fetishes only. This, 
however, may arise from different causes. It may 
arise from an excess of reverence, quite as much as 
from negligence. Ttiua the Odjia * or Ashantis call 
the Supreme Being by the same name as the sky, 
bu.t they mean by it a personal God, who, as they 
Bay, created all things, and is the giver of air good ' 
things. But though he is omnipresent and omnis- 
cient, knowing even the thoughts of men, and pity- 
ing them in their distress, the government of the 
world ia, aa they believe, deputed by him to inferior 
spirits, and among these again it is the malevolent 
spirits only who require worship and sacrifice from 
man.' 

Cruickshank ^ calls attention to the same feature 
in the character of the negroes on the Gold Coast. 
He thinks that their belief in a snpreme God, who 
has made the world and governs it, is very old, but 
he adds that they invoke him very rarely, calling 
him "their great friend," or " He who has made us." 
Only when in great distress they call out, " We are in 
the hands of God ; he will do what seemeth right to 
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hiiD." This view is confirmed by the Basle mission- 
aries,^ who cannot certainly be suspected of partial- 
ity. They also affirm that tlieir belief in a su- 
preme God is by no means without influence on the 
negroes, Oftim, when iu deep distress, they say to 
themselves, " God is the old one, he is the greatest ; 
he sees me, I am in his hand." The same missionary 
adds, " If, besides this faith, they also believe in thou- 
sands of fetishes, this, unfortunately, they share m 
common with many Christians." 

The Odjis or Ashantis,' while retaining a clear 
conception of God as the high or the highest, the 
creator, the giver of sunshine, ndn, and all good gifts, 
the oipniscient, hold that he does not condescend to 
govern the world, but that he has placed created 
spirits as lords over hills and vales, forests and fields, 
rivers and the sea. These are conceived as like unto 
men, and are occasionally seen, particularly by the 
priests. Most of them are good, but some are evil 
Bpirits, and it seems that in one respect at least these 
negroes rival the Europeans, admitting the existence 
of a supreme evil spirit, the enemy of men, who 
dwells apart in a world beyond." 

Some of the African names given to the Supreme 
Being meant originally sun, slcy. giver of rain ; others 
mean Lord of Heaven, Lord and King of Heaven, 
the, invisible creator. As such he is invoked by the 
YcbuB,* who in praying to him turn their faces to 
the ground. One of their prayers was — " God in 
Heaven, guard ua from sickness and death ; God, 
Knutt ns happiness and wisdom." 

I Bailer Mimoni-Atagaiin, IgSfi, 1. p. SB; Wail), ii. p. 173. 

* Wilti, ii. p. 171. 

* VftUt, ii. pp. 1T.1, 174. 

* OM. iL p, 108 ; D'Areikc, p. Si, nole 3. 
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The Edtyahs of Fernando Po ^ call the Supreme 
Being Rupi, but admit muny leaser gods sis mediators 
between him and man. The DuulluLs,^ on the Cara- 
eniDS, have the same name for the Gre^it Spirit and J 
the sun. 

The Yorubas believe in a Lord of Heaven, wbom \ 
they call Olorun? They believe in other goda also, 
and they apeak of a place called Ife, in the district of 
Eakanda (5° E, long. Gr. 8° N, lat.) as the seat of 
the goda, a kind of Olympns, from whence ann and J 
moon alwiiya return after having been buried in ths. I 
earth, and from whence men also ai'e believed to | 
have epiung,* 

Among the people of Akra, we are told by Eomer* 1 
that a kind of worship was paid to the rising sun,.! 
Zimmerman^ denies that any kind of worship ia~paid 1 
there to casual objects (commonly called fetishes), 
and we know from the reports of missionaries that j 
their name for the highest god is Jongmaa,' which 1 
signifies both rain and god. This Jongmaa ia proba- 
bly the same aa Nyongmo, the name for God on the ' 
Gold Coast. There too it mesms the sky, which U ' 
everywhere, and haa been from everlasting. A n^ i 
gro, who was himself a fetish priest, said, " Do w« 
not see daily how the grass, the corn, and the trees i 
grow by the rain and the sunshine which he sendal I 

1 Waili, ii. p. IBS. 

SAIlBUBiid Thomwn, jVarmriw o/lht Expedition to Ik* Sivtr N(g» j 
in 1B11, ii. pp. 199, 3Bfi, DOte. ' 

■ Tucker, p. 1S2, nota. 

* Tucker, Aamiata, or an Onttint of the Origin and Prvgrta of tk* 
Tarvha Minion, ISM, p. 948. 
t Rimer, Knekricktm nm drr KHMt Guinea, ITflO, p. SI. 
" Zimmornwn, Grammalicai Sketch of tU Akra or Ga Languagt, 
roOfliu'nrsr, p. 137. 
I Soater Miaimi-Masoan, 1837, p. 669. 
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low sboald lie not be the creator ? " The clouds are 
kid to^e his veil ; the stars, the jewels on his face. 
Hia children are the Wong, the spirits which fill the 
r and execute hia commands on earth. 
These Wongs, which have likewise been mistaken 
for fetishes, constitute a very important element in 
many ancient religions, not only in Africa ; they stop 
in everywhere where the distance between the liuiiian 
and the divine has become too wide, and where some- 
thing intermediate, or certain mediators, are wanted 
to fill the gap which man has created himself. A 
aimilar idea is expressed by Celsus when defending 
the worship of the genii. Addressing hnnself to the 
Christians, who declined to worship the old genii, lie 
says, " God can suffer no wrong. God can lose noth- 
ing. The inferior spirits are not his rivals, that 
He can resent the respect which we pay to them. In 
Urani we worship only some attributes of Him fi-om 
Trbom they hold authority, and iu saying that One 
only is Lord, you disobey and rebel against Him." ' 

On the Gold Coast ^ it is believed that these 
Wtmgs dwell between heaven and earth, that they 
have children, die, and rise ^ain. There is a Wong 
for the sea and all that is therein ; there are other 
Wongs for rivers, lakes, and springs ; there are others 
lor pieces of land which have been inclosed, others 
for the small heaps of earth thrown up to cover a 
••crifioe 1 others, again, for certain trees, for certain 
■aimala, such as crocodiles, apes, and serpents, while 
other animals are only considered as sacred to the 
Wongs. There are Wongs for the sacred images 
by the fetishman, lastly for anything made 

1 Froudo, in FniHT'i Mi'saanf, IBTS, p. 1(10. 
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of Lair, bones, and tbreiid, and otTered for sale aa 
talismans.' Here we see clearly the difference be- 
tween Wongs and fetishes, the fi'tiah being the owt- 
wnrd sign, tlie Wong the indwelling spirit, though, 
no doubt, here too the Bpiritual might soon have 
dwindled down into a real presence.^ 

In Akwapim the word winch ineana both God and 

weather ia Jankknpong. In Bonny, alao, and in 

Eastern Africa among the Makuus, one and the same 

word is used to signify God. heaven, and cloud,* In 

rjDahomey the sun is said to be supreme, but receives 

[>iio kind of worship.* The Ibos believe in a maker of 

I the world whom they call Tshuku. He has two eyes 

L (uad two ears, one in the sky and one on the earth. 

I He is invisible, and lie never sleeps. He hears all 

that is said, but he can reach those only who draw 

near unto him.^ 

Can anything be more simple and more true ? He 
can reach those only who draw near unto him I Could 
we say more 7 

Good people, it is believed, will see him after 
death, bad people go into fire. Do not some of us 
say the same ? 

That some of the negroes are aware of the degrad- 
ing character of fetish-worship is shown by the psi>- 
ple of Akra declaring the monkeys only to be fetieh- 
worshipers.^ 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every one of 



> Baiter Uiairnu-ifagntin, 18E6, il. 131. 

* Wiitt, il. pp. 174, 1T5. 

■ KHtcr, Einigi yvlitm iter Bimny, ISJB, p. S 
< Sill, Vo^s' I" Aiytiinia, 18U. p. 41. 
» BchEn ind Crowiher, Journal of an Es^c-Uli 
I, M, 73. Wiiti, ii p 16D. 

• yftitx, ii. pp. 1T4-178. 
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statements f 
plained. I accept them on the authority o 
who was accustomed to the collation of varioiia read- 
ings in ancient MSS., Professor Waitz. Taken to- 
gether, they certainly give a Teiy different impres- 
sion of the negroes from that which is commonly 
received. They show at all events that, so fer from 
beinga uniform fetishism, the religion of the negro 
is ma{iy-s!ded in the extreme. There is fetish-wor- 
Bhip in it, perhaps more than among other nations, 
but wTiat becomes of the assertion that the religion 
of the negro consists in fetishism and in fetishism 
only, and Unit the negro never advanced beyond this, 
the hiwest stiige of religion? We hiive seen that 
there are in the religion of the Africans very clear 
traces of a worship of spirits residing in different 
partr of nature, and of a feeling after a snpreme 
^irit, hidden and revealed by the sun ov the sky. 
It is generally, if not always, the sun or the sky 
which forms the bridge from the visible to the invisi- 
ble, from nature to nature's Grod. But besides the 
Bnn, tbe moon * also was worshiped by the negroes, 
as the ruler of months and seasons, and the ordainer 
of time and life. Sacrifices were offered under trees, 
soon also to trees, particularly to old trees which for 
generations had witnessed the joys and troubles of a 
family or a tribe. 

ZOOLATKY. 
Besides all this which may ho comprehended under 
the general name of physiolatry, there are clear indi- 
cations also of zuulatry.^ It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to discover the motive which led tho 
> Wutx, ii. p. ne- » iiiid. u- p. 177. 
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negro to worsliip certain animals. The mmtake which 
is made by moat writers on early religions is, that 
they imagine there can be but one motive for each 
cuBtom that has to be explained. Generally, however, 
there are many. Sometimes the souls of the departed 
are believed to dwell in certain animals. In some 
places animals, particularly wolves, are made to de- 
vour the dead bodies, and they may in consequence 
be considered sacred.^ Monkeys are looked upon as 
men, slightly dania^;ed at the creation, sometimes also 
as men thus punished for their siiia. They are in 
some places believed to be able to speak, but to sham 
dumbness in order to escape labor. Hence, it may 
be, a reluctance arose to kill them, like other animals, 
and from this there would be but a smalt step to 
ascribing to them a certain sacro- sanctity. Elephants, 
we know, inspire similar feelings by the extraordinary 
development of their understanding. People do not 
like to kill them, or if they have to do it, they aafc 
pardon from the animal which they have killed. In 
Dahomey, where the elephant is a natural fetish, 
many purificatory ceremonies have to be performed 
when an elephant has been slain.^ 

Iq some places it is considered lucky to be killed 
by certain animals, as for instance by leopards in 
Dahomey. 

There are many reasons why snakes might be 
looked upon with a certain kind of awe, and even 
kept and worshiped. Poisonous snakes are dreaded, 
and may therefore be worshiped, particularly after 
they had been (perhaps secretly) deprived of their 
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fangs. Otlier snakes are useful us domestic animals, 
as weather prophets, and may therefore have been 
fed. valued, and, after a time, worshiped, taking that 
word in that low sense which it often has, and must 
have among uncivilized people. The idea that the 
gfaoets of the departed dwell for a time in certain ani- 
mals is very widely prevalent; and considering the 
habits of certain snakes, hiding in deserted and even 
in inhabited houses, and suddenly appearing, peering 
at the inhabitants with their wondering eyes, we may 
well understand the superstitious awe with which 
they M'cre treated. Again, we know that many tribes 
assumed in modem and ancient times the name of 
Snakes (Nfigas), whether in order to assert their 
antocbtfaonic right to the country in which they 
lived, or because, as Diodorus supposes, the snake 
h»d been used as their banner, their rallying sign, or, 
as we should say, their totem or crest. As the same 
Diodorus points out, people may have chosen the 
Bnake for their banner, either because it was their 
deity, or it may have become their deity because it 
wa their banner. At all events, nothing would be 
more natural than that people who, for some reason 
or otlier, called themselves Snakes, should in time 
adopt a snake for their ancestor, and finally for their 
god. In India the snakes assume, at an early time, 
a very prominent part in epic and popular traditions. 
They soon became what fairies or bogies are in our 
nursery tales, and they thus appear in company with 
Gandharvaa, Apaaras, Kinnaras, etc., in some of the 
most ancient architectural ornamentations of India. 

Totally different from these Indian snakes is the 
snake of the Zendavestn, and the snake of Genesis, 
and the dmgone of Greek and Teutonic mythology. 
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There ia, lastly, the sriiike as & symbol of eternity, 
either on account of its leaving its skin, or because it 
rolls itself up into a complete circle. Every one o£ 
these creatures of fancy has a biography of hia own, 
Hnd to mix thera all up together would be like writ- 
ing one biography of all the people who were called 
Alexander. 

Africa is full of animal fables, in the styla of 
^Bop's fables, though they are not found among all 
tribes; and it b often related that, in former times, 
men and animals could converse together. In Bornu 
it is said that one man betrayed the secret of the 
language of animals to his wife, and that thenceforth 
the intercourse ceased.' Man alone is never, we are 
told, worshiped in Africa as a divine being; and if 
in some places powerful chiefs receive honors that 
make us shudder, we must not forget that during the 
most brilliant days of Rome divine honors were paid 
to Augustus and his successors. Men who are de- 
formed, dwarfs, albinos, and others, are frequently 
looked upon as sometliiiig strange and uncanny, rather 
than what we should call sacred. 



PSYCHOLATBY. 
Lastly, great reverence is paid to the spirits of tlie 
departed.* The bones of dead people also are fre- 
quently preserved and treated with religious respect. 
The Ashantis have a word kla,' which means the life 
of man. If used as a masculine, it stands for the 
voice that tempts man to evil. If used in the femi- 
nine, it is the voice that persuades us to keep aloof 
from evil. Lastly, kla is the tutelary genius of a 
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person who cao be brought near by witchcriLft, and 
expects sacrifices for the protection which ho grants. 
When a inan dies, his kla becomes eiaa, and a tisa 
may be bom again. 

MANY-SIDEDNESS OF AFRICAN EELIGION. 

Now I ask, Is so many-sided a rehgion to bo classed 
simply as African fetish- worship ? Do we not find 
almost every ingredjentflf other religions in the little 
which^ we know at present of the faith and worship 
of t he ne gro ? Is there the slightest evidence to show 
that there ever was a time when thi-se negroes were 
fetiali-worshipers only, and nothing else? Does not 
all onr evidence point rather in the opposite^ direc- 
tion, viz., that fetishism was a parasitical development, 
intelligible with certain an t<:^codi.-nts, but never as an 
original impulse of the human heart? 

What is, from a psychological point of view, the 
really difiicitlt problem is, how to reconcile the ra- 
tional and even exalted religious opinions, traces of 
which we discovered among many of the negro tviboai 
with the coarse forma of fetish- worship. We must 
remember, however, that every religion is a com- 
promise between the wise and the foolish, the old 
and the young, and that the higher the hnman mind 
soars in its search after di%-ine ideals, the more inev- 
itable the symbolical representations, which are re- 
quired for chihlrcn and for the majority of people, in- 
capable of realizing sublime and subtle abstnictions. 

Much, no doubt, may be said in exphin:itiiin, even 
in excuse of fetishism, under all its forms ami dis- 
guiws. It often assists our weakness, it often re- 
minds ua of our duties, it often may lead our thoughts 
from material objects to spiritual visions, it often 
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comforts us when nothing else will give ns peace, 
is often said to be bo Liirmless, that it is difiicuU to 
see wliy it should liavo been bo fiercely reprob;ited by 
Bonie of the wiaeat teachere of mankind. It may 
have Beenied strange to many of ns, that among 
the ten Commandments whidi were to set forth, in 
tlie shortest possible furm, the highest, the most 
esaentipl duties of man, the second place should bo as- 
signed to a prohibition of any kind of images. " Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or iti 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth : 
thou abalt not bow down to them, nor worship them," 
Let those who wish to understand the hidden wis- 
dom of these words study the history of ancient re- 
ligions. Let them read the descriptions of religions 
festivals in Africa, in America, and Austnilia; let 
them witness, also, the pomp and display in some of 
our own Christiiin churches and cathedrals. _^No 
arguments can prove that there is anything very 
wrong ill all these outward signs and symbols. To 
many people, we know, they are even a help and 
comfort. But history is sometimes a stronger and 
sterner teacher than argument, and one of the lessons 
which the history of religions certainly teaches is 
this, that the curse pronounced against those who 
would change the invisible into the visible, the spir- 
itual into the material, the divine into the hnman, 
the in6nite into the finite, has come true in every 
nation on earth. We may consider ourselves safe 
against the fetish-worship of the poor negro ; but 
there are few of us, if any, who have not their own 
fetishes, or their own idols, whether in their churches, 
or in their hearts. 
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The rosulte at wliich we Lave arrived, after exam- 
ining the numerous works ou fetisUism from the days 
of De Brossea to our own time, may be summed up 
under four heads : — 

1. The meaning of the word fetish (Jeitifo) has 
remiiined undefined from its first introduction, and 
has by most writers been so much exteuded that it 
may include almost every symbolical or imitative 
representation of religious objects. 

% Among people who have a history, we find that 
everything which fulls imder the category of fetish 
points to historical and psychological antecedents. 
We are, therefore, not justified in supposing that it 
has been otherwise among people whose religious 
development happens to be unknown and inaccesa- 
ble to us. 

3. There is no religion which has kept itself en- 
tirely free from fetishism. 

4. There is no religion which consists entirely of 
fetishism. 

SUFP03GD PSYCHOLCXilCAL NECESSITY OF FETISH- 
ISM. 
Thus I thought I had sufficiently determined the 
position which I hold with regard to the theory of a 
univeiBal primeval fetishism, or, at all events, to have 
mads it clear that the facts of fetish -worship, as hith- 
erto known to us, can in no wise solve the question of 
the RHttiral origin of religion. 

The objection has, however, been raised by those 
who cling to fetishism, or at least to the Comtian 
theory of fetishism, tliat these aro after all facts only, 
and that a compk-te and far more formidable theory 
\ to be encountered before it could be admitted 
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tbat the first impulse to religion proceeded from an 
incipient perception of tlie infinite pressing upon 
througli the great phenomena of nature, and not from 
sentiments of surprise or fear called forth by bui 
finite things as sheila, stones, or bones, — that is 
say, by fetishes. 

We are told that whatever the/flc(s maybe which, 
after all, by mere accident, are still within our reach, 
aa bearing witness to the earliest phases of religious 
thought, tliere must have been a time, whether in hi 
torie or prehistoric periods, whether during the for- 
mation of quiiteniary or tertiary strata, when man 
worshiped stot-ks and stones, and nothing else. 

1 am far from saying that under certiiin circnm- 
stances mere argumentative reasoning may not be as 
powerful as historical evidence ; still I thought I bad 
done enough by showing how the very tribes who 
were represented to us as living instances of fetish- 
worship possessed religious ideiis of a simplicity and, 
sometimes, of a sublimity such as we look for in vain 
even in Homer and Hesiod. Facts had been collected 
to support a theory, nay had confessedly given the 
fii-st impulse to a theory, and that theory is to re- 
main, although the facts have vanished, or have at 
all events assumed a very different aspect. How- 
ever, as it is dangerous to leave any fortress in our 
rear, it may be expedient to reply to this view ot 
fetishism also, though in as few words as possible. 

It may be taken for granted that those who hold 
the theory that religion must eveiywhere have taken 
its origin from fetishism, take fetish in the sense of 
casual objects which, fur some reason or other, or it 
may be for no reason at all, were considered as 
endowed with exceptional powers, and gradually 
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raised to the dignity of spirita or goda. Tliey could 
not hold the other view, that a fetish was, from the 
beginning, an emblem or symbol only, an outward 
«gn or toten of some power previously known, 
which power, originally distinct from the fetish, waa 
afterwards believi?d to reside in it, and in couree of 
time Ciime to be identified with it. For in that ease 
the real problem for those who study the growth of 
the human mind would be the origin and growth of 
thut power, previously known, and afterwurds sup- 
posed to reside in a fetish. The real beginning of 
religious life would be there ; the fetish would repre- 
sent a secondary stage only. Nor is it enough to say 
(with Professor Zeller*) that "fancy or imagination 
personi&es things without life and without reiison as 
gods." The real question is, Whence that imagina^ 
tion ? and whence, before all things, that unprovoked 
and unjustifiable predicate of God ? 

Tho theory, therefore, of fetishism with which alone 
we have still to deal is this, that a worship u£ casual 
objects is and must be the first inevitable step in the 
development of religious ideas. Religion not only 
does begin, but must begin, we are told, with a con- 
templation of stones, shells, bones, and such like 
things, and from that stage only can it rise to the con- 
ception of something else — of powers, spirits, gods, 
or whatever else we like to call it. 

WHENCE THE 80PEBNATDIIAL PEEDICATE OF A 

FETISH? 

Let as look this theory in the face. Wlien travel- 

m, ethnologists, and philosophers tell us that savage 

tribes look upon stones and bones and trees as their 

1 i'uTlra^ Hnd Abhamllangm, Zweile Summlung, I8T7. p. 33. 
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goda, what is it that stivrtles ua ? Not surely tlift 
stones, boiies, or trees ; not the subjects, but that which 
is predicated of these subjects, viz., God. Stones, 
bones, and trees are ready ut band everywhere; but ' 
what the student of the growth of the human mini) 
wishes to know is. Whence their higher predicates ; 
or, let us say at once, whence their predicate God ? 
Here lies the whole problem. If a little child were 
to bring us his eat and sny it was a vertebrate animal, I 
the fii-st thing that would strike us would surely be, 
How did the child ever hear of such a name as a ver- ' 
tebritte animal ? It the fetish- worshiper brings us 
a stone and says it is a god, our question is the same, r 
Where did you ever heiir of God, and wbat do ypii ] 
mean by such a name? It is curious to observe how 1 
little that difficulty seema to have been felt by writers I 
on ancient religion. 

Let us apply this to the ordinary theory of fetish- 
ism, and we shall see that the problem is really this : | 
Can spirits or gods spring from stones ? Or, to put it I 
more clearly, Cau we understand how there should I 
be a triinsition from the percept of a stone to the con- 
cept of a spirit or a god ? 

ACClDESTAlj ORIGIN OF FETISHISM, 
We are told that nothing is easier than this tran- 
sition. But how? We are asked' to imagine a state 
of mind when man, as yet without any ideas beyond 
those supplied to him by his five senses, suddenly 
sees a glittering stone or a bright shell, picks it up 
as strange, keeps it as dear to himself, and then pei^ 
Buades himself that this stone is not a. stone like other 
stones, that this shell is not a shell like other shells, 
I W»ilz, ii. p. 18T. 
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but that it ia endowed witk extraordiiiai-y powers, 
vbich no other stone or shell ever possessed before. 
We aru asked to suppose that possibly the stone was 
picked up in the morning, that the man who picked 
it up was engaged iu a Beiioiia fight during the day, 
that he came out o( it victorious, and that he very 
naturally ascrilied to the atone the secret of his suc- 
cess. He would afterwards, ao we are told, have 
kept that stone for luck; it might very liktly have 
proved lucky more than once ; in fact, those atones 
only which proved lucky more than once would have 
had a chance of surviving aa fetishes. It would then 
have bcL'n believed to possess some supeniatural 
power, to be not a mere stone but something else, 
a powerful spirit, entitled to every honor and wor- 
ship which the lucky possessor could bestow on it or 
on him. 

This whole process, we are assured, is perfectly 
rational in its very irrationality. Nor do I deny it; 
I only doubt whether it exhibits the irrationality of 
an uncultured mind. Is not the whole process of rea- 
soning, as here described, far more in accordance with 
modern than with ancient and primitive thoughts? 
Nay, I ask, can we conceive it as possible except when 
men were ah-eady far advanced in their search after 
the infinite, and in full possession of those very con- 
cepts, the origin of which we want to have explained 



ARE SAVAGES LIKE CHILDREN ? 
1 formerly supposed that tlie psychological 



It 1 
problem involved in fetishism could be explained by 
a mere reference to children playing with their dolls, 
or bitting the chair against which they had hit them- 
wlves. This explanation, however, has long been 
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surrendered, for, even auppoaing that fetisliism con- 
Bisted only in iisi'riblng to materiiil ulijects life, activ- 
ity, or personality, cull it figiiiiBm, animism, [wrfloui- | 
fication, anthropomorphism or anthropopiitliism, the 
mere fact that children do the same aa grown-up 
savHges cjinnot possibly help ua to solve the psycho- 
l(^icat problem. The fact, suppose it is u fact, would 
be as mysterious with children as with aaviigys. Be- i 
eides, though there is some truth in calling Bavages ' 
children, or children savages, we must here, too, learn I 
to distinguish. Savages are children in some respects, 
but not in sill. Thi^re is no aavsige who, on growing 
np, does not learn to distinguish between animate and 
inanimate objects, between a rope, for instance, and 
a serpent. To sny that they remain childish on such 
a point is only to cheat ourselves with our own metft- 
pfaovs. On the other side, children, such as they now 
are, can help us but rarely to g-.iin an idea of whab 
primitive savages may have been. Our children, from 
the first awakening of their mental life, are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere saturated with the tliouglita 
of an advanced civilization. A child, not taken in 
by a well-dressud doti, or bo perfectly able to control 
himself as not to kick against a chair against vhich 
he had hit his head, would be a little philosopher 
rather than a savage not yet emerging from fetishism. 
The circumstances or the surroundings are so totally 
dilTerent in the case of the savage and the child, that 
comparisons between the two must be carried out 
with the greatest care before they can claim any real 
Bcientiitc value. 

I agree so far with the believers iu primitive fetish- 
. ism that if we are to explain religion as a universal 
property of mankind, we must expliim it out of « 
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ditions which are universally present. Nor do I 
blame them if tliey decline to discuss the problem of 
the origin of religion with those who assunie sv prim- 
itive revelation, or a religious f;iculty whiuh distin- 
guishes man from the animal. Let us start, by nil 
means, from common ground and from safe ground. 
Let us take man such as he is, possessing his five 
senses, and hs yet without any knowledge except 
what is supplied to him by Iiis five senses. No doubt 
that man am pick up a stone, or a boni>, or a shell. 
But then we must ask the upholders of the primitive 
fetish theory, How do these people, wlieu they have 
picked up their stone or their shell, pick up at the 
same time the concepts of a supernatural power, of 
spirit, of goJ, and of worship paid to some unseen 
being ? 

THE FOUE STEPS. 

We are told that there arejour steps — the famous 
four steps — by which all this is acliieved. and the 
origin of fi-tishism rendered perfectly intelligible. 
First, there is a sense of surprise ; secondly, an an- 
thropopathie conception of the object whiuh causea 
ourprise; thirdly, the admission of a c^iusal conneo- 
tionbetween that object and cert;iin effects, such as 
Tictory, rain, health; fourthly, a necoguitlon pf the 
object as a power deserving of respect and worship. 
But IB not this rather to hide the difficulties beneath 
a golden shower of words than to explain them ? 

Graiiteil that a man may be surprised at a stone 
or a shell, though they would seem to be the very 
last things to be surprised at ; but what is the mean- 
ing of tiiking an anthropopathic view of a atono or a 
shell ? If we translate it into plain English it means 
neither more nor less than that, instead of taking a 
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stone to ha a stone like all other stones, wa suppose 
that a particular stone is not an ordinary stone, but 
endowed with the feelings of a man. Natural as this 
may sound, when clothed in technical language, when 
we use long names, such aa anthropopathism, ou- 
thropomorphiani, personification, figiirism, nothing 
would really seem to do greater violence to common 
sense, or to our five senses, than to say that a stone 
is a stone, yet not quite a stone ; and again, that the 
stone is a man, yet not quite a man. I am fully 
aware that, after a long aeries of intermediate steps, 
such contradictions arise in the human mind, but they 
cannot spring up suddenly ; they are not there from 
the beginning, unless we admit disturbing influenoea 
much more extraordinary than a primeval revelation. 
It is the object of the science of religion to find out 
by what small and timid steps the human mind ad- 
vanced from what is intelligible to what at first sight 
is almost beyond our compreheusion. If we take for 
granted the very thing that has to be explained; if 
we once admit that it was perfectly natural for tho 
primitive savage to look upon a stone as something 
human ; if we are satisfied with such words aa an- 
tbropopatbism, or animism, or figurism, — then all 
the rest no doubt is easy enough. The human stone 
has every right to be called superhuman, and that is 
not very far from divine ; nor need we wonder that 
the worship paid to such an object should be more 
than what is paid to either a stone or to a man — that 
it too should be superhuman, which is not very far 
from divine. 
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PETISHI8M NOT A PRIMARY FORM OP REUGION. 

My position then is simply this : It seema to me 
thiit those who believe in a primordial fetiuliiimi linye 
taken that for granted wliich has to be proved. They 
have taken for granted that every human being was 
miraculously endowed with the concept of what 
forms the predicate of every fetish, call it power, 
spirit, or god. They have taken for granted that 
casual objects, such as stones, shells, the tail of a Hon, 
a tangle of hair, or any such rubbish, possess in them- 
selves a theogonic or god-proilucing character, while 
the fact that all people, when they have once risen to 
tbesaspicion of something stipersensuous, infinite, or 
divine, have perceived its presence afterwards in 
merely casual and insignificant objects, bus been en- 
tirely overlooked. They have taken for granted that 
there exists at present, or that there existed at any 
time, a religion entirely made up of fetishism ; or 
that, on the other band, there is any religion which 
has kept itself entirely free from fetishism. My last 
and most serious objection, however, is that those 
who believe in fetishism as a primitive and universal 
form of religion, have often depended on evidence 
vhicb no scholar, no historian, would feel justified to 
accept. We are justified, therefore, I think, in sur- 
rendering the theorj- ' that fetishism either has or 
must have been the beginning of all religion, and we 
are bound to look elsewhere, if we wish to discover 
what j?ere the sensuous impressions that first filled 
the human mind wilh a suspicion of the supersensu- 
ODS, the infinite, and the divine. 

1 lam gl«d 10 find lh«t bolh Dt. H»pp*l, in hit work Dit Antngt di 
iiaudin tur Rrligi'm, ISTg. and Profesfor Pfleitlrrer in hii Brli^i'nuphiUh 
ngtliie, Jiul publithgd. tak« antly ihe sime view of tlio Fetiih-Oiuin)'. 



III. 

THE ANCIENT LITERATURE OF INDIA 

SO FAR AS IT SUPPLIES MATERIALS 

FOR TIIE STUDY OF THE ORIGIN 

OF RELIGION. 



USEFULNESS OF THE STUDY OF LITERARY EELHJ- 
lONS. 

Instead of trying to study the origin of religion 
in the tertiary or qunrternary strata of Africa, Amer- 
ica, and Australia, it seems far wiser to ioolc first to 
countries where we find, not only the latest for- 
mations, the mere surface and detritus of religious 
growth, but where we can see and study some at 
least of the lower strata on which the superficial soil 
of religion reposes. 

I know very well that this study also has its diffi* 
cultit'S, quite as much sis the study of the religion of 
savage races, but the soil on which we have here to 
labor is deeper, and promises a richer harvest. 

It is quite true that the historical documents o£ a 
religion never carry us very far. They fail us often 
Just where they would be most instructive, near the 
first springs of the old stream. This is inevitable. 
No religion is of importance to the surrounding world 
in its first beginnings. It is hardly noticed, bo long 
as it is confined to the heart of one man and his twelve 
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dieciples. This applies tonationiil Teligions Bt'il! more 
than to what I call personal religions, the liitter 
founded by known individmils, the former elaborated 
by the united efforts of a whole people. For many 
generations a national religion has no tangible form 
ae a body of doctrine or ceremonies : it bus hardly a 
name. We only know a religion, after it bus assumed 
consistency and importance, and when it has become 
the interest of certain individuals or of a whole class, 
to collect and to preserve for posterity whatever ia 
known of its origin and Urat spreading. It is not by 
accident, therefore, but by a law of human nature, 
that the accounts which we possess of the origin of 
religions, are almost always fabulous, never historical 
in the strict sense of the word. 
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OBOWTH OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS IN JUDAISM, ZOEO- 
ASTEIANI8SI, ETC. 

But though we can nowhere watch the first vital 
movements of a nascent religion, we can in some 
countries observe the successive growth of religious 
ideas. Among the savages of Africa, America, ami 
AoBtralia thTs is impossible. It is ditHcuIt enougli 
to know what their religion is at present ; what it 
was ill its origin, what it was even a thousand years 
^D. is entirely beyond our reach. 

Many of the so-called book-religions also offer the 
same, or at least similar, difficulties. Tiiere are traces 
of growth and decay in the religion of the Jews, but 
th#y have to be discovered by patient study. The 
object, however, of most of the writers on the O. T. 
seems to he to hide these traces rather than to display 
them. They wish to place the religion of the Jews 
before us as ready-made from the beginning, us per- 
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feet in all its parte, beciiuae revealed by God, and, if 
liable to corruption, at all events iiicjipable of im- 
provement. But that the Jewish monotheism waa pre- 
ceded by a polytlieisni " on the other side of the flood 
and in Egypt," is now admitted by moat scholars, nor 
would it be easy to find in the same sacred code two 
more opposite sentiments than the rules and regula- 
tions for burnt-offerings in Levitious, and the words 
o! the Psalmist (li. 16) : " For thou delightest not 
in sacrifice, else would I give it thee ; tbon dt?lightest 
not in burnt-offei-ings. The sacritices of God are a 
broken spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise." 

There is growth here, as evident as csaa be, how- 
ever difficult it may seem to some students of religion 
to reconcile the idea of growth with the character of 
a revealed religion. 

What applies to the religion of Moaea, applies to 
that of Zoroaster, It is placed before us as a com- 
plete system from the first, revealed by Ahnrnmazda, 
proclaimed by Zarathustra. Minute scholarship only 
has bi^cn able to discover some older elements in the 
G&th^, but, with that exception, we find in tho 
Aveata, too, but few acknowledged traces of real 
growth. 

With regiird, again, to the religion and mythology 
of Greece and Italy, it would be extremely difficult 
to distinguish their infancy, their youth, and their 
manhood. We know that certain ideas, which we 
find in later writers, do not occur in Homer ; but it 
does not follow at all that therefore such ideas are 
all of later growth, or possess a secondary character. 
One myth may have belonged to one tribe, one god 
may have had his chief worship in one locality, and I 
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oar becoming scqaainted with tbese through a later 
poet does not in the least prove tlieir later origin, 
Besides, there ia this great disadvantage in the study 
of the religion of the Greeks and Romans, that we 
do not possess anything really deserving the name of 
a sacred book. 

GBOWTH OF RELIGION IN INDIA. 

No country can be compared to India as offering 
opportunities for a real study of the genesis aud 
growth of religion. I say intentionally for the growth, 
not for the history of religion : for history, in the or^ 
dinary sense of the woi-d, is almost unknown in In- 
dian literature. But what we can watch and study 
in India better than anywhere else is, how religious 
thoughts and religious language arise, how they gain 
force, how they spread, changing their forms as they 
pass from mouth to mouth, from mind to mind, yet 
always retaining some faint contiguity with the spring 
from which they rose at first. 

I da not tliink, therefore, that I am exaggerating 
when I say that the sacred books of India offer for a 
study of religion in general, and particularly for tlie 
study of the origin and growth of religion, the same 
peculiar and unexpected advantages which the lan- 
guage of India, Sanskrit, has offered for the study 
at the origin and growth of human speech. It is for 
that reason that I have selected the ancient religion 
of India to supply the historical illustrations of my 
own theory of the origin and growth of religion. 
That theory was suggested to me during a life-long 
study of the sacred books of India ; it rests, therefore, 
on facts, though I am responsible for their interprcta- 
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THE RIGHT POSITION OP THE TEDA Di THE SCIEXOBl 
OP KELIGION. 
Far be it from me to say tliat the origin and growth 
of religion must everywhere have been esaetly the 
same as in India. Let us here, loo, take a wiiming 
from the science of hingiiage. It is no longer denied 
that for throwing light on some of the darkest prob- ■ 
lema that have to be solved by the student of lan- 
guage, nothing ia bo useful us a critical study of San- 
skrit. I go farther, even, and maintain that, In order 
to comprehend fully the wajs and means adopted by 
other languages, nothing is more advantageous than 
to be able to contrast them with the proceedings of 
Sanskrit. But to look for Sanskrit, as Bopp has done, 
in Malay, Polynesian, and Caucasian dialects, or to 
imagine that the grammatical expedients adopted by 
the Aryan langutiges are the only possible expedients 
for realizing the objects of human speech, would be a 
fatal mistake ; and we must guard, from the very first, 
against a similar danger in a scientific study of the 
religions of mankind. When we have learnt how. _ 
the ancient inhabitants of India gained their religiontJ 
ideas, how they elaborated them, changed thera, c 
nipted them, we may be allowed to say that possiblyj 
other people also may have slarted from the same bo^l 
ginniiigs, and may have passed through the same yi^M 
cissitndes. But we shall never go beyond, or repeat.! 
the mistake of those who, because they found, OgM 
imagined they found fetish-woi-ship among the least 
cultivated races of Africa, America, and Australiat 
concluded that every uncultivated nice must have 
started fi-om fetishism in its religious career. 

What, then, are the documents in which we caoJ 
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study the origin and growth of religion among the 
early Arjan Bettlera of India? 

DISCOVERY OP SANSKRIT UTERATURE. 
The discovery of the ancient literature of India 
must Bound to moat people lilie a fairy-tale rather 
than like a chapter of history, nor do 1 wonder that 
there is, or that there has been at least for a long 
time, a certiiin incredulity, with regard to the gen- 
uineness of that literature. The number oC separate 
works in Sanskrit, of which manuscripts are still 
in existence, is now estimated to amount to about 
10,000.' What would Plato and Aristotle have said, 
if they bad been told that at tlieir time there esnated 
ID India, in that India which Alexander had just dis- 
covered, if not conquered, an ancient literature far 
richer than anything they possessed at that time in 
Greece? 

BUDDHISM THE FBONTIEB BETWEEN ANCIEST AND 
MODRRN LITERATURE IN INDIA. 
At that time the whole drama of the really ancient 
lit«rature of the Brahmans had been acted. The old 
languiige had changed, the old religion, after passing 
throngh many phases, had been superseded by a new 
faitli : for however skeptical or conscientious we may 
be before admitting or rejecting the claims of tha 
Brahmnns in favor of an enormous antiquity of their 

■ Rajandntil lliirm, Cntatngut o/Baiitrit HfSS. in lit Li&rnry nf At 
Jthlie iSmrj »/ Btngnl, 187T. rretict, p, I, The Iiidl« Office I.il>r»r)r 
ii Mid 10 conliln 4.U93 Kplnls codic» ; lli« Bodlcisn BSl ; ths Berlin 
Ubnrv »bniil llie unin tiumlwr. The lihrary of Ihe MalnrAjii nf T«njore 
bMlmnteil M ii|iw*r<li of IS.OOfl, in eleven rfietinct ■Ipliabelj : the tiliraij 
of ihe 8in<kril Culleg* M Ueusm, %l 8,000 ; (be llbnri- of the Avlitlo 
Sosletr ni Bcngd at Calcutu ■! 3,700; thu of lti« SuukcU College it Cil- 
ia U 1,000. 
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sHCied literature, so much is certain and beyond the 
reach of reasonable iloubt,^ that Safidrocotttif, who 

I In my ffi'dory e/ Aaeiinl Saiutril Lilirature, published in I85D (p. 
ST41, I hid Irisd to lay dnwn sutue geneml principles on which I Ihought 
the Jutes of Greek h»Tnty tnighl In a certnin ncient be reconi'ilBd wilh 
■Oitie of the IradilianHl dates of Ihc Norlhem and Suulhvni BuddtiiiU. The 
GoncluiionB al which I then arrived were tliai Snndnicolliu or Xaiidragupta 
became kln)(iN 3IG %. C, that ha reigned S4 fears, and was succeeded hy 
Wuilua&ra in SK)1 b. o. ; Ihat Bindusara reiened (35 or) 2S ytun, and VM 
lucceedcd bjr Anka in (SSB or) 363 b. c. ; and tliat Anka was tonnalljr 
iuauguraled in (3SS or) SGS B. c, n^if^ned 37 yeara, and diiul in (31S or) 
9ia B.C. Tlie ureal Council liwk place in the ITth year o( bia reign, thera-' 
fare either (S» iir) S4S u. c. 

Id my atlsmpt at arriving at some kind of roagh cfaranoldg; for Um 
Buddhiatic «gi^, I was chieflr gulilifd bv a number of native tradition! 
bearing on the dlxance between certain events and Buddha's death. Thu 
we find: no Thai 163 yesn were anppoted to have pamed bvCmtn 
Bnddha'i death and A'andraKUpIa's aci^eision, SIS + 103 = ITT, thit fir- 
ing at in a. c. u Ihe probable date ut Ihnt event. (3.) We found that 
818 yean were supiHiiied to have pBMed lictween Buddha's death and Aao- 
kk'i'lnauguratian, 35S + 313 ^ tTT, this giving us tTT n. c. as Ihe prob- 
able date of that event. 

I therefore propoBed that 47T D. c. should provisionally be aceepled aa 
Iba probable date of Rudiiha> death, Instead of 543 u. c, and 1 tried la 
Krenglhon that position by some other evidence available at the lime. 

An Important conflrmalion of (hat hyputberis has lately been added hf 
two inscriptions diiM-overed by General Cunningham, and publlsbeil by Dr. 
Bilhler In the Indian Antignary. Dr. Blihler seemi Id me lo have ihowii 
conclusively in his two articles Ihit the writer of theft inscHplions could 
have been no other but Asuka. Anka in these two edicts states that be hu. 
bean for a long time, or tor more tlian 33} yeara, an vjidiakii or worshiper 
ul Uuddha, and that during one year or more he has been a member of tb« 
SaHiRba. Now it Aioka was consecrated in 3G9, and became an l^iiiajM 
Ihi^e or four years later, 2bi B. c., these inscriptions would have been pnl 
npinl&S — 33) i:;!31 B.C. Aecnrdlng to the same inseriptions, 2Ii6 yean 
had passed tln« the departure at Buddha (here, too, I aCHpt Dr. BUbler'S 
interprelalion. not because alt its difficulties are removed, but because, in 
spile of alt difficulties, the inscriptinn canoot well bo interpreted differently) 
SSI -f So6 = 4TT, this giving us 177 B. c, as the probable dale of Buddha'a 



ealh. 

Thi) c 



ontiTTnation was entirely unexpected, and 
important, 
add one other confirmalini 



» therefor« all 



linda, the son of Anka, becanw 
-eign, 1. e., in 2i3 a. v. At that 

lerefore have been born In 878 
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by Greek writers is mentioned as a child when Alex- 
ander invaded India, who after Alexander's retreat 
waa king at Palibotlira, who was the contemporary of 
Seleiicns Nicator, and several times visited by Megas- 
thencs, was the same as the ^andragupta of Indian 
literatui-e, who reigned at Pa(ulipiitra. the founder of 

/El new dyniisty. and the grandfather of Asoka. This 
A«oka was the famous king who made himself the 
patron of Buddhism, nnder whom the grent Buddhist 
Council was held in 245 or 242 b. c, and of whose 
time we have the first inscriptions, still eictant on 
rocks in different parts of India. These inscriptions 
are not in Sanskrit, but in a language which stands 
to Sanskrit in the same rehition as Italian to I^tin. 
The days, therefore, when Sanskrit was the spoken 
language of the people, were over in the third cent>- 
ury B. c. 

Buddhism, again, the religion of Asoka, stands in 
the Ktiine relation to the ancient Brahmanism of the 
Veda as Italian to Latin, or as Protestantism to 
Roman Catholicism. Buddhism, in fact, is only in- 
telligible as a development of, and a reaction against, 
Brahmanism. /As against those, therefore, who con- 
sider the whole of Indian literature a modern foi^ery, 
or against ourselves, when unwilling to trust our own 
eyes, we have at lea-st these two facts, on which we 
can rely : that, in the third century B. C, the ancient 
Sanskrit language had dwindled down to a mere vol- 
gart or Prakrit, and that the ancient religion of the 

1.373 -{-304 = 4n. tliii giving u> once more «TT D. i?. u Um 
prabaUe ilite at Buddlu'i de«lh. 

I Inm thai <o higb an ■uthoril^ u Qeticnl Cunningham has arrivod M 

inn with rrgird lo (be dale of Budtlh*'* di>alh, and had 

pnbllthxl ll Iwfon lh« appearance at my HiMmy n/ Snuinl LiUralart, 

In ISH ; but I dn nM itiiow whelhtr bii irgamenti were Ibe um* u thoa* 

on ithkb I chicfl; nlied. 
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mouth (VI. 32, 1). The poet says that he found 
the hymn (X. 67, 1); he declares himself power- 
fully inspired after having drunk the Soma juice 
(VI. 47, 3), and he compares his poem to a shower 
of rain bursting from a cloud (VII. 94, I), or to a 
cloud impelled by the wind (I. 116, 1). 

After a time the thoughts that rose in the heart 
and were uttered in hymns, were called God-given 
(I. 3T, 4), or divine (III. 18, 3). The gods were 
supposed to have roused and sharpened the mind of 
the poeta (VI. 47, 10) ; they were called the friends 
and helpers of the poets (VII. 88, 4 ; VIII. 52. 4), 
and at last the gods themselves were aiUed aeers or 
poets (I. 31, 1). If the petitions addressed to the 
gods in the hymns of the poets were fulfilled, these 
hymns were natunilly believed to be endowed with 
miraculous powers, the thought arose of a real inter- 
course between gods and men (I. 179, 2 ; VII. 76, 
4), and the idea.<) of inspiration and revefation thus 
grew up naturally, nay inevitably, in the minds of 
the ancient Brahmans. 

By the side of it, however, there also grew up, from 
the very first, the idea of doubt. If the prayers 
were not heard, if, as in the contest between Va- 
sishfAa and Visv&mitra, the enemy who had called 
on other gods, prevailed, then a feeling of uncertainty 
arose which, in some passages of the hymns, goes so 
far as to amount to a denial of the most popular of 
bU gods, Indra.' 

If, however, the claims to a divine origin of the 

Veda had amounted to no more than these poetlo 

thoughts, they would hardly have roused any violent 

opposition. It is only when the divine and infallible 

> Sm tbii *ut>J«i» tnatsd in Loctun YL 
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Character of the whole Veda had been asserted by . 
the Brahtnans, and when the Br&hmanas also, ia | 
which these claims were tormuUted. had been repre- 
sented as divinely inspired and infallible, that a pro- 
test, like that uf the Buddhists, becomes historically 
intelligible. This step was taken chiefly during the 
Sfitra period. Although in the Brahmanas the divina 
authority of the Vedas is asserted as a fact, it is not 
yet, so far as I know, used as an instrument to silence 
all opposition ; and between these two positions the 
difference is very great. Though eruti, the later tech- 
nical name for revelation, as opposed to smriti, tra- 
dition, occurs in the Brdhmanas (Ait. Br. VII. 9), it 
is not yet employed there to crush all doubt or op- 
position. In the old Upauishada in which the hymna 
and sacriGcea of the Veda are looked npon as useless, 
and as superseded by the higher knowledge taught 
by the forest-sages, they are not yet attacked as mere 
impositions. 

That opposition, however, seta in very decidedly in 
the Satra period. In the Nirukta (I. 15) Yflskft 
quotes the opinions of Kautsa, that the hyuins of the 
Veda have uo meaning at all Even if Kautsa be not 
the name of a real person, but a nickname only, the 
unquestioning reverence for the Veda must have lieen 
on the wane before the days of V4ska and P^ini.' 
Kor is it at all likely that Buddha was the first and 
only denier of the sacred authority of the Vedii, and 
of al! the claims which the Brahmana had founded 
on that authority. The history of heresy is difficult 
to trace in India, as elsewhere. The writings of 

If. 4, SO. Lok&yatB, ■nothfr ntme ipplkd lo unbollDvcrs, from which 
tauk&yaliki, is found In the Gana uklliUi, anil tV. 2, GO. BOriUkspltya 
occun in ths commeDUiy onlfi V. 1, 131. 
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Bnliaspati, one of the oldest heretics, constantly 
quoted in Inter controversial troatiaea, have not yet 
been recovered in India. Without committing my- 
self to any opinion as to his age, I ahall state here 
some of the opinions ascribed to BWhaapiiti. to show 
that even the mild Hindu can hit hard blows, and 
Btill more in order to make it clear that the strong- 
hold of Brahmanism, namely, the revealed character 
of the Vedas, was not a mere theory, but a very im- 
portant historical reality. 

In the " Sarva-dar>ana-aanigraha " (translated by 
Professor Cowell, Pandit, 1874, p, 162), the first 
philosophical system of which an account is given 
is that of the £aiTfi.ka, who follows the tenets of 
Brihuspati. The school to which they belonged is 
culled the LokSyata, i. e,, prevalent in the world. 
They hold tiiat nothing exists but the four elements, 
a kind of protophiam, from which, when changed by 
evolatiou into organic body, intelligence is produced, 
just as the inebriating power is developed from the 
mixing of certain ingredients. The self ia only the 
body qualified by intelligence, there being no evi- 
dence for a self without a body. The only means of 
knowledge is perception, the only object of man, en- 
joyment. 

But if that were so, it is objected, why should men 
of proved wisdom offer the Agnihotra and other 
Vedic sacrifices? To this the following answer ia 
returned : — 

" Your objection cannot be accepted as any proof to 
the contrary, since the Agnihotra. etc, are only useful 
aa means of livelihood, for the Veda is tiiiuted hy the 
three faults of untruth, self-contradiction, and tau- 
tol<^y. Then again the impostoi's, who call them- 
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selveB Vedic pundits, are mutu^tly deBtruut'ivG, as the 
authority of the OnknakkndA (Upatiishads) is over- 
thrown by those who miiintain that of the Karmaf- 
khndA (Hymns and BrUhmanus), while those who 
maintain the authority of the (?n3,i)akd/i(2a reject 
that of the KarinakaTida. Lastly, the three Vedaa 
themselves are only the incoherent rhapsodies of ' 
knaves, and to this effect runs the popular saying : — 

" The Agnihntra, tlie three Yedas, tlie nscetic's three staves, 
and smearing one's self with ashes, 



■0 but n 



■s of livelihood for those 



hea< 



And again it has been said by Brihaspati : — 
If a ijeast slain in the Gyotish/oma rite will itself go to 
the aacrifieer forthwith offer hii own 



" Why then does n 
father? 

" If the SrftddhB produces gratifieation to beings who are dead, 

" Then there loo, in the ca;e of travelers when they start, i( 
is needless to give provisions for the journey. 

' ' If beings in heaven are graiiScd by our oRering the 5rSddha 

*' Then why not give the food down below to those who are 
standing on the house-topV 

" While life remains, let a man live happily, lei him feed oa 
ghee, even though he 'runs into debt, 

" Wlien onee the body becomes ashes, bovr can it ever return 
again? 

" He who departs from tlio body goes to another world, 

" Flow is it that be comes not back again, restless for love of 
his kindred? 

" Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmana 
have esralilished here 

" All these curctuonios for the dead, — there is no other fmit 
anywhere. 

>■ The three anthort of the Vedas were buffoons, knaves, and 
demons, 
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" All the well-known fonnulas of Ihe pandits, ^orphart tnr- j 

" Anil all llie horrid riles for Uie queen commanJed in 
AjvAnieclIm, 

" Tlieae were invented by buffoons, and so all the varioui 
kinds of presents to the priests, 

" While the eating of flesh was similarljr commanded by night- 
prowling deinous." 

Some of these objections may be of later diite, bat 
most of them are clearly Buddhistic. The i-etort, 
Why if a victim alaiti at & sacrifice goes to heaven, 
does not a man sacrifice his own father, is, as Profes- 
sor Burnouf has shown, the very argument used by 
Buddhist controveraialista.* Though Buddhism be- 
■ came recognized as a state religion through Asoka in 
the third century only, there can be little doubt that; 
it bad been growing in the minds of the people for 
several generations, and though there is some doubt 
as to the exact date of Buddha's death, his traditional 
era begins 543 B. C, and we may safely assign the 
origin of Buddhism to about 500 B, C. 

It is the Sanskrit literature before that date which 
is the really important, I mean historically important 
literature of India. Far be it from me to deny the 
charms of Kulid^a's play, " .^akuntahi," which are 
very real, in spite of the exaggerated praises bestowed 
npon it. The same poet's " Meghadilta" or Cloud- 
Messenger, is an elegy which deserves even liigher 
praise, as a pnrer and more perfect work of art. 
"Nala," if we cuuld only remove some portions, 
would be a must charmJug idyll; and some of the 
fables of the "PanAatantni" or " Hitopudesa," are 
excellent specimens of what story-telling ought to be. 
But all this literature is modern, secondary, — as it 
were, Alexandrian. 
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Tbeae worka are literary curiosities, but no more ; 

and tliougli we may well understand that they formed 
a pleaaant occupation for snch men as Sir W. Jones 
aod Colebrooke, during their leisure hours, they 
could never become the object of a Ufe-atudy. 

mSTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE VEDIC LANGUAGE. 

It is very different with the literature of the Veda. 
Firet of ail, we feel in it on historieal grouud. The 
language of Vedic literature differs from the ordi- 
nary Sanskrit, it contains many forms whiub after- 
wards have become extinct, and those the very forms 
which exist in Greek or other Aryan dialects. Or- 
dinary Sanskrit, for instance, has no suhjimctive 
mood. Comparative Philology expected, nay pustu- 
lated, such a mood in Sanskrit, and the Ved:t, when 
once discovered and deciphered, supplied it in abun- 
dance. 

Ordinary Sanskrit does not mark its acconts. The 
Vedic literature is accentuated, and its system of ac- 
centuation displays the same fundamental principles 
as the Greek system. 

I like to quote one instance, to show the intimate 
relationaliip between Vedic Sanskrit and Greek. We 
know that the Greek Zivs is the same word as the 
Sanskrit Dyaus, the sky. Dyaus, however, occurs in 
the later Sanskrit as a feminine only. It is in the 
Veda that it was discovered, not ouly as a miisculine, 
but in tliat very combinatiou in which it bt-came the 
Dame of the supreme deity in Greek and Latiu, Cor- 
responding to Jupiter, and Ztut na-r^p, we find in the 
Veda Dyaush pitar. But more than that, Ztvt in 
Greek has in the nominative the acute, in the voca- 
tive the circumflex. Dyaus in the Veda has in the 
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nominative tbe acute, in the vocative the circumflex. 
And while Greek grammanans can give us no ex> 
planatioii of thiit chiinge, it is a change which in 
Sanskrit has been shown to rest on the general prin- 
ciples of acci^ntuation.' 

Now I confess that such a vocative as Dyaiis, hav- 
ing the circumflex instead of the acute, is to my mind 
a perfect gem, of the must precious material and the 
most exquisite workmanship. Wbo has not won- 
dered lately at those ciirioua relics of pre-Hellenic 
art. brought to light at Hissarlik and Mykenae by the 
indefatigable labors of Dr. Schliemaun ? I am the 
last man to depreciate their real value, as opening to 
us a new world on the classiciil soil of Greece. But 
what is a polished or perforated stone, what is a drinfc- 
ing-vessel, or a shield, or a helmet, or even a gold 
diadem, compared with this vocative of Dyaus. In 
tbe one case we have mute metal, rude art, and little 
thought : in the other, a work of art of the moat per- 
fect finish and liarmony, and wrought of a material 
more precious thim gold, — human thought. Jf it 
took thousands, or hundreds of thousamls of men to 
build a pyramid, or to carve an obelisk, it took mill- 
ions of men to finish that single word Difaus, or ZoJi, 
or Jupiter^ originally meaning the illuminator, but 
gradually' eluliorated into a name of God I And 
remember, the Veda is full of such pyramids, the 
ground is strewn with such gems. All we want ia 
laborers to dig, to collect, to chissify, and to decipher 

1 Tht geneni rule i< thai in tbe vocullve the higb n'ceaC i« on Ilie Ant 
lyllable ul tin wi>rd. Rcoininti naif of Ibla rule exist in Greek nad 
Lutn, while in Ssnikril il idmits of no (iceplion. Dynui liarinR tlia 
(TcriUt or Uh fombind 4c<crgiit in tbs rorativs ii onljr in appiircnt «ic«p> 
tioa. TbK amrd km IraalKl u dtuyllaliic, dt b*il Ihc hi),')i, dm Uia lav 
nL, anil Ihu b\n,h and low ncccnlt tngelher gava tba iTanta or com- 
■1 aocenl, commonly colled circumBox. 
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them, in order to lay free once more tlie lowest cham- 
bers of that most ancient of all liibyrinths, the hutnas i 
mind. 

These are not isolated fa<!ts or mere curiosities, 
that can be disposed of with a patronizing Indeed I 
That accent iu the vocative of Dyaus and Z(J? ia like 
the nerve of a living organism, stilt trembling and 
beating, and manifesting its vitjility under the micro- 
scope of the comparative philologist. There is life in 
it — tridy historic life. As modem history would be 
incomplete without mediiGval history, or medieval his- 
tory without Roman history, or Roman history with- 
out Greek history, so we learn that the whole histoiy 
of the world would henceforth he incomplete without 
that first chapter in the life of Aryan humanity which 
has been preserved to ua in Vedic literature. 

It was a real misfortune to Sanskrit scholarship 
that our first acquaintance with Indian litei-ature 
should have begun with the prettineaaes of Kididdsa 
and BhavabhQti, and the hideouanesses of the religion 
of ^vtt and Vishnu. The only original, the only im- 
poi-tant period of Sanskrit literature, which deserves 
to hecome the aubject of earnest study, far more than 
it is at present, is that period which preceded the 
rise of Buddhism, when Sanskrit was still the spoken 
language of India, and the worship of iSTva was stiU 
unknown. 

THE FOUK STRATA OF TEDIO LITEBATURE. 
1. Satra Period, 500 R O. 
We can distinguish three or four successive strata 
of literature in that pre-Buddhistic period. First 
comes the Sutra period, which extends far into Bud- 
dhistic times, and is clearly marked by its own pecnl- 
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iar Btyle, It is composed in the moat concise and enig- 
matical form, unintelligible almost without a com- 
uieDtary. I cannot describe it to you, for there ia 
nothing tike it in any otlier literature that I am ac- 
quainted with. But I may quote a well-known say- 
ing of the Brahnians themselves, that the author of a 
Sutra rejoices more in having Sitved one single letter 
than in the birth of a son : and remember that with- 
out a son to perforin the funeral rites, a Bmhman 
believed that he could not enter into heaven. The 
object of these SQtras was to gather up the knowl- 
edge, then floating about in the old Brahmanic settle- 
ments or Parishads. They contain the rules of sacri- 
fices, h-eatises on phonetics, etymology, exegesis, gram- 
mar, metre, customs and laws, geometry, astronomy, 
and philosophy. In every one of these subjects they 
contain original observations, and original thought, 
each as can no longer be ignored by any students of 
these subjects. 

Ritual is not a subject that seems to possess any 
8cienti6c interest at present, still the origin and 
growth of sa crifice is an important page in the his- 
tory of the human mind, and nowhere ctm it be 
studied to greater advantage than in India. 

The science of phonetics arose in India at a time 
vben writing was unknown, and when it was of the 
highest im[>ortanco to the Brahmans to preserve the 
accurate pronunciation of their favorite hymns. I 
believe I shall not be contradicted by Helmholtz, or 
Ellis, or other representatives of phonetic science, if I 
Bay that, to the present day, the phoneticians of India 
of the 5th century B. C. are unBurpasfled in their 
ttsalysis of the elements of language. 

In grammar, I challenge any scholar to produce 
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from any language a more comprehensive collection' 1 
and clifisificiitiuD of all the facts of a language thai 
what we find in P3,nini's Sfltras, 

With regard to metre, we possess in the obaerT** ' ^ 
tioiis and the technical terms of the ancient Indian I 
authors a clear contii'mation of the latest theories of 
modern metricians, viz., that metres were originally 
connected with dancing and music. The very names 
for metre in general confirm this. .ffSandas, metre, 
is connected with icandere, in the sense of stepping ;'( 
vn'tta, metre, from vrit, verto, to turn, meant ori^- 1 
nally the last tlii-ee or four steps of a dancing move- 
ment, the turn, the veriiu$, which determined the 
whole character of dance and of a meti-e. Trish- 
hibh, the name of a common metre, in the Veda,* 
meant three-step, because its turn, its vritta or veriut^ , 
consisted of tliree steps, u — . 

I do not feel competent to speak with equal cer- 
tainty of the astronomical and geometrical observa- 
tions, which we find in some of the ancient Sfltra 
works. It is well known that at a later time the 
Hindus became the pupils of the Greeks in these 
subjects. But I have seen no reason as yet to modify 
my opinion, that there was an ancient indigenous 
Hindu astronomy, founded on the twenty-seven Nak- j 
shatras or Lunar Mansions, and an ancient indigo 
enous Hindu geometry, founded on the construction-, 
of altars and their inclosiires. The problem, for in* 
stance, treated in the A\ilva Stltras,^ how to cott- 
struct a squjtre altar tliat should be of exactly the J 
same magnitude as a round altar, suggested probably j 

» M. M., Tramlatimo/lht Rig-Veda, I., p. ci. 
* These Sftlnw ban for the flrsl lime been ediled »nd tnuuUWd bj 
Proreuor G. Thibaul, in the Pandit. 
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tbe first attempt at solving the problem of tlie squar- 
ing of the circle.' Anyhow, the terminology used in 
those early Siltras Beeins to me home-grown, and it 
deserves, I believe, in the highest degree the atten- 
tion of those who wish to discover the first begiuaings 
of mathematiciil science. 

The rules on domestic ceremonies, connected with 
•narritige, birth, baptism, burial, the principles of 
education, the customs of civil society, the laws of in- 
heritance, of property, of taxation and government, 
can nowhere be studied to greater advantage than in 
the GnTiya and Dharma-sutras. These are the prin- 
cipal sources of tliose later metrical law-books, the 
laws of Mauu, Y&t/navalkya, Parflsara, and the rest, 
which, though they contain old materials, are in their 
present form decidedly of a much later date. 

In the same Siitras* we find also certain chapters 
devoted to philosophy, tbe first germs of which exist 
in the Upanishails, and receive at a later time a most 
perfect systematic treatment in the six collections of 
pliilosophicitl Sutras. These SQtras may be of a 
much later date,^ but to whatever period they belong, 
they contain not only, as Cousin used to say, the 
whole development of philosophic thought in a niit- 
l In Greec«, too, no are lold Ihit the Detinns recriTcd in orarlc thm Iha 
miifortillia which had betallcn Ihrm anil all the Greehi would ccuc, it 
Huj bnilt ID altar daubli ths prtirnl onu. In Ibis lb«v did ngt >uc«!eil. 
bCOMH thry wrre i({iinrant of gtoiiielry. Plain, whom Ihpj' i-oiisullcd, 
Md tlum hnw to Ht abutit It, and explained lo them (hat (lie real objact 
«t Uta onwla wu In ciicourags ihcrn to cultivalt Hicnce, iiuli'Od of war, 
if Uie<r wiahcd fnr more prospcruui days. Sm riuMrth, Dc D'UPKnia 
Sacratit, cap. VTI. 

■ Sm ApaiMBiba Sairaa, traulatad faj G. Biihler, in Saertd Book* ^ 

dafiM. 

■ The Skikbva-kilriftt was Iramlstcd into Cbine» about &6D A. D. 
fl«« S. BikI, "iht BudMin TripHfJin. p. 84. t own lh< dm*, and lb* 
iKltUt UiB trauiUUini, Tkt GMm SictiUy S/uuter, agraa with Cub- 

{Bivala commuaiettiDQ Iram Bfi. S. Deal. 
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Ebell, but tbey show U3 in many cases a. treatment of 
pbilosopbic problems, wliicb, even in tbese days of 
pLilosopbic apatby, will rouse Burprise and admirar 
tion. j| 

jr. BrcUmatxa Period, 600-SOO B. C. ^ 

This period of literature, tbe Sfltra period, presup- 
poses another, the period of the Brdhmanas, works 
written in prose, but in a totally different style, in a 
filiglitly different language, and witb a different ob- 
ject. These Brabmawas, most of which are accent- 
uated, while the Siltras are so no longer, contain elab- 
orate discussions on the sacriRces, handed down in 
different families, and supported by the names of va- 
rious authorities. Their chief object is the description 
and elucidation of the sacrifice, but they incidentally 
touch on many other topics of interest. The Sutras, 
whenever tbey can, refer to the Brdlimanaa as their 
authority; in fact, the Sfitnis would be unintelligible 
except aa following after the Brahmawas. 

A very important portion of the Br&bmanas are 
the Arar\yaka»t the Eorest-books, giving an account of 
the purely mental sacrifices that have to be performed 
by the V&naprasthas, or the dwellers in the forest, 
and ending witb the UpanUhads, the oldest treatises 
on Hindu philosophy. 

If the Siitra period began about 600 B. a., the 
Br&hma»a period would require at least 200 years to 
account for its origin and development, and for the 
large number of ancient teachers quoted aa authori- 
Uee. But I care little about these chronological 
dates. They are mere helps to our memory. What 
is really important is the recognition of a large stra- 
tum of literature, lying below the Sutras, but placed 
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itself above another stratum, which I call the Mantra 
period. 

in. Mantra Period, 800-1000 B. C. 

To this period I ascribe the collection mid the sys- 
tematic arrangment o£ the Vedic hymns and formulas, 
whifh we find in four books or the Sa7iiliitfi3 for the 
Hig-Vedii, the Ya^ur-Veda, the S&ma-Veda, and the 
A til arv a- Veda. These four collections were made 
with a distinct theological or sacrificial purpose. Each 
contains the hymns which had to be used by certain 
classes of priests at certain sacrifices. The SAma-veda- 
samhit^' contains the verses to be used by the sing- 
ing priests (UdgStri) ; the Ya^'ur-veda-sanihittl the 
verses and formulas to be muttered by the officiating 
priests (Adhvaryu). These two collections followed 
in their arrangement the order of certain sacrifices. 
The Kig-vcda-samhitS contained the hymns to be re- 
cited by the Hotri priests, but mixed up with a large 
mass of sacred and popular poetry, and not arranged 
in the order of any sacrifice. The Atharva-veda- 
Bambit& is a later collection, containing, besides a 
large number of Rig-veda verses, some curious relics 
of popular poetry connected with charms, impreca- 
tions,and other superstitious usages. 

We move here already, not only among Epigonoi, 
but among priests by profession, who had elaborated 
a most complicated system of sacrifices, and had as- 
signed to each minister and assbtant his exact share 
in the performance of each sacrifice, and his portion 
of the ancient sacred poetry, to be recited, sung, or 
mattered by him, as the case might be. 




Fortunately for us, tliere was otie cla^s of prieats 
for whouTno special prayer-book wiia miidi', eontiiin- 
ing such I'xtracts only as were required to acconapany 
certHiu ceremonies, but who had to know by heart 
the whole treasure of their sacred and national poetry. 
In this manner much has been pveserveil to us of the 
ancient poetry of India, which has no special reference 
to sacrificial acts ; we have, in fact, one gi'eat collec- 
tion of ancient poetry, and that is the collectioii wliich 
is known by the name of the Riif-Veda, or the Veda of 
the hymns : in truth, the onfy real or historical Veda, 
though there are other books called by the same name. 

This Veda consists of ten books, each book being 
an independent collection of hymns, though carried 
out under the same presiding spirit.' These collec- 
tions were preserved as sacred heir-looms in different 
families, and at last united into one great body of 
Bucred poetry. Their number amounts to 1,017 or 
1,028. 

The period during which the ancient hymns were 
collected, and arranged as prayer-books for the four 
classes of priests, so as to enable them to take their 
part in the various sacrifices, has been called the 
Manira period, and may have extended from about 
1000 to 800 V. c. H 

IV. Khandat Pmod, 1000-X B. C. fl 

It is therefore before 1000 b, c. that we must plaoA 

the spontaneous growth of Vedic poetry, such aa we 

find it in the Rig- Veda and in the Rig-Vf'da only, 

the gradual development of the Vedic religion, and 

1 Tbia ia pointed out by tli« Panbliil«hu9 of the Aniikraniania, vliicb 
explain ths order of (be dciliei BicardiDg to wbicb Ibi by mi 
Munifsli were arrongcd. 
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inctpal Vedic eafirifices. 
How far back that period, the so-eulled Khaitdat 
period, extended, who can tell ? Some schoUirs ex- 
tend it to two or tliree thousand years beffire our era, 
but it is far better to show the dilTerent layers of 
thought that produced the Vedic religion, and thiis to 
gain an approximate idea of its long growth, than to 
attempt to measure it by years or ceiituries, whieb 
can never be more than guess-work. 

If we want to measure the real depth ot that period, 
we should measure it by the change of language and 
metre, even by the change of locality from the north- 
west to the southeast, clearly indicated iii some of 
the hymns ; by the old and new songs constantly 
spoken of by the poets ; by the successive generations 
of kings and leaders ; by the slow development of an 
artificial ceremonial, and lastly by the first signs ot 
the four castes perceptible in the very latest hymns 
only. A comparison of the Rig- Veda with the Athar- 
va-veda will in many caaea show us how what wa 
ourselves should expect as a later development of the 
more primitive ideas of the Rig- Veda is what we act- 
ually find in the hymns of the Atharva-veda, and in 
the later portions of the Ya^ur-veda ; nay it is the con- 
firmation of these expectations that gives us a real 
faith in the historical growth of Vedic literature. 

One thing is certain: there is nothing more ancient 
and primitive, not only in India, but in the whole 
Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig- Veda. So 
far aa we are Aryans in language, that is in thought, 
BO far the Kig-Veda is our own most ancient book. 

And now let me tell you, what will again sound 
like a fairy-tale, but is nevertheless a simple fact. 
That Rig- Veda which, for more thau three, or it may 
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be four thousand years, has formed the foundation of 1 
the religious and moral Hfo of untold millions of hu- 
man beings, had never been published ; and by a com- 
bination of the most fortunate circumstances, it fell to 
my lot to bring out the first complete edition of that 
sacred text, together ■with the most authoritative com- 
mentary of Hindu theologiana, the commentary of J 
Sfiyana A^&rya. 

The Rig-Veda consists of 1,017 or 1,028 hymna, I 
each on an average of ten verses. The total number 1 
of words, if we may trust native scholars, amounts to I 
153,826. 

THE VEDA HANDED DOWN BY ORAL TEADmON. 
But how, you may ask, was that ancient literature 
preserved? At present, no doubt, there are MSS. of 
the Veda, but few Sanskrit MSS. in India are older 
than 1000 after Christ, nor is there any evidence that 
the art of wi-iting was known in India much before 
the beginning of Buddhism, or the very end of the 
ancient Vedic literature. How, then, were these an- 
cient hymns, and the Brdhmanaarand, it may be, the 
Sfltnia too, preserved? Entirely by memory, but by 
memory kept under the strictest discipline. As far 
back aa we know anything of India, we find that the 
years which we spend at school and at university 
were spent by the sons of the three higher classes in 
learning from the mouth of a teacher their sacred 
literature. This was a sacred duty, the neglect of 
which entailed social degradation, and the most mi- 
nute rules were liiid down as to the mnemonic system 
that had to be followed. Before the invention of 
writing there was no other way of preserving litera- 
ture, whether sacred or profane, and in consequence 
every precaution was taken ag.iiust accidents. 
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It has Bonietimes been asserted that the Vedic re- 
ligion is extinct iii Tiidla, that it never recovered from 
its defeatbj Buddhism ; that the modern Brahmanic 
religion, as founded on the Pur&nas ' and Tantras, 
consists in a belief in Vishnu, >S'iva, and Brahma, and 
manifests itself in the woi'ship of the most hideous 
idols. To a EuperGcial observer it may seem to be so, 
bat English scholars who have lived in India in inti- 
mate relations with the natives, or native scholars who 
now occasionally visit us in England, give a very dif- 
ferent account. No doubt, Brahmanism was for a 
time defeated by Buddhism ; no doubt it bad, at a 
later time, to accommodate itself to circumstances, and 
tolerate many of the local forms of worship, which 
were established in India, before it was slowly sub- 
dued by the Bnihmans. Nor did Brahmanism ever 
possess a state machinery to establish uniformity of 
religious belief, to test orthodoxy, or to punish heresy 
over the wholeof India. But how was it that, during 
the late famine, many people would rather die than 
accept food from unclean hands ?^ Are there any 

> We muat orcfull}- dlxingiiiib belwten tht Pur&u>, tiach u tlie? now 
■sist, and ihF original Pur&iu, ■ rKogniitd nime for anctEnC lr*ijil<ai], 
mnilioned ilroily in (be Atharta-Veda, XI. T, 34. riktk illmani jtAxn- 
dfaaai puranan yayutbA uha ; XV. fl, i, ilihiaaA pur&iun its githibi k» 
aiiitaiuU it. The arlglnal Purftaa formed part, rmm the «arli«it litnaa, 
ot (he tndlDonal learning of the Brahmant (m Arv^Gnhyt-Sttlm, III. 
t, I), ai diftidct (mm Iha Ilihbaa, the legendi; and nc bur of Purtna 
■od Illlilue belne repeited for enlerUinineut, for instance al funeral*. 
An -Grlh)-a-Salra^ IV. 6, 6. The law-booka frequeDtly refu lo Ifa* 
PurftM a* aulhoriiatrv*, t« diitlnct from Veda, Dharm&i^tnu anil Ve- 
dtngu ; Gaiilani*, XI. IB. ExlncU from the Purina are given in Apae- 
Umbi'i Ubarmaiairu, I, 19, 13; II. 93. 3. These are metrical and re- 
peahd, the farmer in Hanu, IV. 9W, 849, the laUer In Ya^avalkyi, lit. 
188. I'roMquoIalionBOorar, Ap«.L Dh. 8.,I.M,T. Totally diatinct from 
tbi* are the Purftnae. So lata ■> llie time ol Caimini no impartance »m 
•llBChed lo the PurftBai, for he do« not even refer to Ihtm ia bit ayitemot 
Mtniitiu&. Cf. Sharfdamna-tinKnlkH, t. p. 144. 

) It if curiou) IhBt Ihe [lopular iilea Ihal, even during i faminOi 
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priests in Europe or elsewhere, whose aiitliority would 
be proof against starvation? The influence of the 
priests ia still enormous in India, and all the greater, 
because it is embodied in the influence of custom, 
tradition, and superatition. Now those men who are, 
even at the present moment, I'eeognized as the spirit- 
tml guides of the people, those whose influence for 
good or evil is even now immense, are believers in 
the supreme authority of the Veda. Everything, 
whether founded on individual opinion, on local cus- 
tom, on Tanti-as or Purawas, nay, even on the law- 
books of Manu, must give way, aa soon as it can be 
proved to be in direct conflict with a single sentence 
of the Veda. On that point there can be no contro- 
versy. But those Brahmans, who even in this Kali 
age, and during the ascendency of the MIeMAas up- 
hold the sacred traditions of the past, are not to be 
met with in the drawing-rooms of Calcutta. They 
depend on the alms of the people, and live in villages, 
either by themselves, or in colleges. They would 
lose their prestige, if they were to shake hands or 
converse with an infidel, and it is only in rare < 
that they drop their reserve, when brought in contact 
with Europeans whose knowledge of their own sacred 
language and literature excites their wonderment, 
&nd with a little pressure, opens their heart and their 
mouth, like a treasure-house of ancient knowledge. 
Of course, they would not speak English or even 
Bengali. They speak Sanskrit and write Sanskrit, 
and I frequently receive letters from some of them, 
couched in the most faultless language. 

And my fairy-tale is not all over yet. These mea. 
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and I know it as a fact, know the whole Rig- Veda 
by heart, juat as their ancestors did, three or four 
thousand yoars ago ; and though they have MSS,, 
and though they now have a printed text, they do ' 
not learn their sacred lore from them. They learn it, I 
as their ancestors learnt it, thouaiinds of years ago, 1 
from the month of a teacher, so that the Vedic suo- 
ceasiiin shoidd never be broken.' That oral teaching 
and learning became in the eyes of the Brahmans one 
of ttie great sacritices, and though the number of 
those who still keep it up is smaller than it ased to 
be, their influence, their position, their sacred author- 
ity, are as great as ever. These men do not come to 
England, they would not cross the sea. But some of 
their pupils, who have been brought up half on the 
native, and half on tiie English system, ai-e leas strict. 
I have had visits from natives who knew latge por- 
tions of the Veda by heart. I have been in corre- 
spondence with others who, when they were twelve or 
fifteen years old, could repeat the whole of it.' They 
Iciirn a few lines every day, repeat them for hours, so 
that the whole house resounds with the noise, and 
they thus strengthen their memory to that degree, 
that when their apprenticeship is finislied, you can 
open them like a book, and find any passage you like, 
any word, any acceut. One native scholar, Shankar 

> This onl Cifaclims it cirsfatly il«Acribed in the Pritlrakliya at thi 
RiK-Vcda. I. (., prubabiT in th« firth or ilxlb nntary n, c. Ii it .-rin-iantlj 
■lliiilml to in Ibe Brihniwu. but it miul havs exialM even diiriiis Ib« 
earlier puriods, tor in ■ hymn Qf tht Kig-Yeda (VII. 103). in whii'h U)* nt- 
lum nt the raiuy momd. and tbe dellKbt and quacking iit the frui~< 1* da- 
■eribed, we read: "Ooa repeat* the ipMch of Ihe other, a> (he pu[rii (r*- 
peala the wnrrii) ■>( tbe teachir." The pupil ii called liksbamAnaA, (ha 
teacher aaktoA, while rikehil, (mm the (im« root, u the reoiKniied lechnl- 
eal term for phonetiea in talar timei. 

1 Indian Jmtigunrji, ISTB, p. HO. "There are thousaiidt ol BrtbDiant, 
the nlitiir remark*, who know Ibe whole of Iho If ig- Veda by heart, and 
can repeat it, etc." 
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PiinduraDg, is at the preaent moment collecting va- 
rious readings for my edition of the Rig-Veda, nob 
from MSS., but from the oral tradition of Vaidifc 
iSrotriyaB. He writes, on the 2d March, 1877, " I 
am collecting a few of our walking Rig-Vedn MSS., 
taking your text as the basis. I find a good many 
differences which I shall soon be able to examine 
more closely, when I may be able to say whether they 
are various readings or not. I will of course com- 
municate them all to you before making any use of 
them publicly, if I ever do this at all. As I write, 
a Vaidik scholar is going over your Rig- Veda text. 
He haa his own MS. on one side, but does not open 
it, except occasionally. He knows the whole Sam- 
hit^ and Pada texts by heart. I wish I could send 
you his photograph, how he is squatting in my tent 
with his Upavita (the sacred cord) round his shoul- 
ders, and only a Doti round his middle, not a bad 
specimen of our old Rishis." 

Think of that half-naked Hindu, repeating under 
ail Indian sky the sacred hymns which have beea 
handed down for three or four thousand years by oral 
tradition. If writing had never been invented, if 
printing had never been invented, if India had never 
been occupied by England, that young Brahman, and 
hundreds and thousands of his countrymen, would 
probably have been engaged just the same in learning 
and saying by beai't the simple prayers first uttered 
on the Sarsisvatf, and the other rivers of the Penjab 
by VasishfAa, Visvdmitra, 5y&va«va, and others. And 
here are we, under the shadow of Westminster Ab- 
bey, in the very zenith of the intellectual life of 
Euroi)e, nay, of the whole world, listening in our 
minds to the same sacred hymns, trj-ing to under- 
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Btand them (and they are sometimea very didicult to 
understand), and Loping to learn fi'om them some ot 
the deepest secrets of tho human heart, that human 
heart wliich is the siime everywhere, however widely 
we ourselves may be separated from each other by 
space and time, by color and creed. 

This is the story I wished to tell you to-day. And 
though it may have sounded to some of you like a 
fairy-tale, believe me it is truer in all its details than , 
many a chapter of contemporaiy history. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD LECTURE. 

As I find that some of my remarks as to the hand- 
ing down of the ancient Sanskrit literature by means 
of oral tradition, and the permanence of that system 
to the present day, have been received with a certain 
amount of incredulity, I subjoin some extracts from 
the Rig-yeda-prfltiB&khya, to show how the oral teach- 
ing of the Vedfis was carried on at least 500 B. c, and 
some statements from the pens of two native scholars, 
to show how it is maintained to the present day. 

The Prutisakhya of the Rig- Veda, of which I pub- 
lished the text and a German translation in 18.56, 
contains the rules according to which the sacred texts 
are to be pronounced. I still ascribe this, which 
seems to me the oldest Prati«fl,khya, to the 5th or 6th 
century B, c, to a period between Yiiska on one side, 
and Panini on the other, until more powerful argu- 
ments can be brought forward against this date than 
have been hitherto advanced. In the 15th chapter of 
that Pratisakhya we find a description of the method 
followed in the schools of ancient India. The teacher. 
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we are told, must hiiiiself have pasBed through the 
recognized curriculum, aJid hR^ve fulfilled sill the duties 
of a Brabmanicitl student (bmhma^arin), before he 
is allowt^d to become a teacher, and he must teach 
auch students only who submit to all the rales of 
studentship. He should settle down in a proper 
place. If he has only oue pupil or two, they should 
sit on his right side ; if more, they must sit as there 
is room for them. At the beginning of each lecture 
the pupils embrace the feet of their teacher, and say : 
Read, Sir, The tejicher answers: Om, Yes, and 
then pronounces two words, or, if it is a compound, 
oue. When Uie teacher has pronounced one word or 
two, the first pupil repeats the fii-st word, but if there 
is anything that requires explanation, the pupil says 
Sir; and after it has been explained to him (the 
teacher says), Om, Yes, Sir. 

In this manner they go on till they have finished a 
pra«na (question), which consists of three verses, or, 
if they are verses of more than forty to forty-two syl- 
lables, of two verses. If they are pankti- verses of 
lorty to forty-two syllables each, a prasna may com- 
prise either two or three ; and if a hymn consists of 
one verse only, that is supposed to form a praena. 
After the prasna is finished, they have all to repeat it 
once more, and then to go on learning it by heart, 
pronouncing every syllable with the high accent. 
After the teacher has fii-st told a pra«na to his pupil 
on the right, the others go round him to the right, 
and this goes on till the whole adliyaya or lecture is 
finished ; a lecture consisting genenilly of sixty pra«- 
naa. At the end of the last half-verae the teacher 
says Sir, and the pupil replies, Om, Yes, Sir, repeat- 
ing also the verses required at the end of a lecture. 
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The pupiLa then embrace the feet of their teacher, 
and are dismissed. 

These are the general features of a lesson, but the 
Pr&tis&khya, contains a number of minute rules be- 
sides. For instiince, in order to prevent small words 
ftora being neglected, the teacher is to repeat twice 
every word which has but one high iiccent, ur consists 
of one vowel only. A number of small words are to 
be followed by the particle itt, thus ; others are to be 
followed by iti, and then to be repeated again, e. g., 
ka-it'i H. 

These lectures continued during about half the 
year, the term beginning generally with the rainy 
season. Thei-e were, however, many holidays on 
which no lectures were given, and on these points 
also the most minute regulations are given both in 
the Grihya and Dharmu-sutras. 

This must suffice as a picture of what took place 
in India about 500 b. c. Let ns now see what re- 
mains of the ancient system at present. 

In a letter received from the learned editor of the 
'*Sba(2d>iniana-jtint)inik^" or Studies in Indian Phi- 
losophy, dated Poona, 8 June, 1878, the writer says; 

" A student of a Rig-Veda-eS.kh& (a recension of 
the Rig-Veda), if aharp and assiduous, takes about 
^ght years to learn the Dogagrauthas, the ten books, 
which consist of 

(1) The Sainhitfi,, or the hymns, 

(2) The Br&hmana, the prose treatise on sacri- 
fices, etc. 

(S) The Aranyaka, the forest-book. 
(4) The Grihya-afltras, the rules on domestic cere- 
monies. 

(5-10) The six Angas, treatises on i^ikshil, pro- 
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nuncintion, dyotislia, astronomy, Ka1pa, ceremoalal, 
Vyfikarana, griiinmar, Niglianiu and Nirakta, ety- 
mology, .£^aiidiis, metre. 

" A pupi! atudiea every day during the eight years, 
pxcept on the holidays, the so-called anadhyftya, 
i. e., non-reading days. There being 3C0 days in a 
lunar year, the eight years would give him 2,880 
days. From this 384 holidays have to be deducted, 
leaving Lim 2,496 work-days during the eight years. 

" Now the ten books consist on a rough calunlation 
of 29,500 glokaa, so that a student of the Rig- Veda 
has to learn about twelve glokaa a day, a aloka con- 
sisting of thirty-two syllables. 

" I ought to point out to you the source of my in- 
formation. We have an association in Poona which 
18 called the Vedasastrotte.^akasabliS, which annually 
awards prizes in all recognized branches of Sanskrit 
learning, such as the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
the Alankilra-Kfiistra or rhetoric, Vaidyaka or medicine, 
ffyotisha or astronomy, recitation of the Veda in ita 
different forms, auch as Pada, Ivrania, Ghana, and 
&atfi, and all the subjects I have alreiwly mentioned 
under the name of Dasagrantha, in the case of the 
Rig-veda Bralimans. The prize-men are recom- 
mended by a board of examiners. In every subject a 
threefold test is employed, — theoretical knowledge 
ot the subject (prakriyfi), general knowledge of the 
subject (upasthiti), and the constiiiction of passages 
from recognized works in each branch of knowledge 
(granthftrthaparlkshfl). About 1,000 rupees are dis- 
tributed by the leading native gentlemen of Poona. 
At a meeting held the 8th May last tliere were about 
fifty Sanskrit Pandits and Vaidlkas. In their pres- 
ence I got the information from an old Vaidika much 
respected in Poona." 
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Another interesting account of the state of native 
learning comes from the pen of Ptofesaor R. G. 
Bhandarkar, M. A. (" Indian Antiquary," 1874, 
p. 132):- 

" Every Brahmanic family," he writes, " is devoted 
to the study of a particular Veda, and a particular 
f&khS, (recension) of a Veda ; and the domestic rites 
of the family are performed according to the ritual 
described in tlie Siltia connected with that Veda. 
The study consists in getting by heart the books form- 
ing the particular Veda. In Northern India, where 
the predominant Veda is the White Ya^ush, and the 
s&kha that of the Madhyandinas, this study had 
almost difd out, except at Bandras, where Brah- 
manic families from all parts of India are settled. 
It prevails to some extent in GujarS,t, but to a much 
greater extent in the Mar&f/i^ country; and in Tailan- 
gana there is a large number of Brahmans who etill 
devote their life to this study, Nnmbera of these go 
about to all parts of the country in search of dak- 
shinfi (fee, alms), and all well-to-do natives patronize 
them according to their means, by getting them to 
repeat portions of their Veda, which is mostly the 
Black Ya^sh, with Apastamba for their Sfitra. 
Hardly a week passes here in Bombay in wliich no 
Tailangana Brahman comes to me to ask for dak- 
shin&. On each occasion I get tlie men to repeat 
what they have learned, and compare it with the 
printed texts in my possession. 

" With reference to their occupation, Brahmans of 
each Veda are generally divided into two classes, Gri- 
hasthas and Bhikshukas. The former devote them- 
selves to a wordly avociition, while the latter spend 
their time in the study of their sacred books and the 
practice of their religious rites. 
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" Botb tLesc classes have to repeat daily tbe San- 
dbyfUviindana or twilight-prayers, the forms of which | 
are somewhat differeut for the different Vedas, But 
the repetition of the G&yatri-m antra ' Tat Savitur 
varejiyain,' etc., five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred 
and eight times, which forms the principal portion of 
the ceremony, is common to all, 

" Besides this, a great many perform daily what is 
called Brahmayajna, which on certain occasions 
incumbent on all. This for the Rig-vedis consists o£ 
the first hymn of the first im.nda.W, and the opening 
sentences of the Aitareya Briihmawa, the five parts of 
the Aitareya Arawyaka, the Ya^j/us-samhitS, the Sdma- 
samhitS,, the Atharva-samhitS,, A^valiyana Kalpa Sfi- 
tra, NiruktA, if/iandas, NighanCu, C'yotisha, i9iksh&, 
Pilniiii, Ya/;navulkya Smriti, Mahabharata, and the 
Sutras of KanSda, 0aimini, and B&dar&yana. 

" Such Bhikshukas, however, as have studied the 
whole Veda repeat more than the first hymn ; they 
repeat as much as they wish (sa y&van manyeta t&- 
vad adhitya, Asvalayana). 

"Some of the Bhikshukas are what are called 
Ya^niktis. They follow a priestly occupation, and 
are skilled in the performance of sacred rites 

^* But a more important class of Bhikshukas are 
the Vaidikiis, some of whom are Ya^nikas as well. 
Learning the Vedas by heart and repeating them in 
a manner never to make a single mistake, even in tha 
accents, is the occupation of their life. The best 
Rig-vedi Vaidika knows by heart the SauihitS, Pado, 
Krama, Gat^ and Ghana of the hymns, the Aitareya 
Brflhmana and Aranyaka, the Kalpa and Gnliya Sfl- 
tra of Agval&yana, tlie Nighaniu, Nirukta, Kkaadaa, 
Gyotisha, Mkshfi, and P&wini's grammar. A Vaidika 
is thus a living Vedic Ubrary. 1 
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"Tlie Sawihitfl,, Pada, Krama, 0-at& and Ghana are 
different names for peculiar arrangements of the text 
of the hyniiis. 

" In the Samhit^ text all words are joined accord- 
ing to the phonetic rules peculiar to Sanskrit. 

" In the Pada text the words are divided and com- 
ponnds also are dissolved. 

"In the Krama text, suppose we have a line of 
eleven words, tliey are arranged as follows, the rules 
of Sandhi being observed througliout for letters and 
8cc«nt : — 

"1, 2; 2, 3; 3, 4; 4, 5; 6. 6; 6, 7; 7, 8; etc. 
The last word of each verse, and halt-verse, too, is re- 
peated with iti (veshfana)." 

These three, the Samhita, Pada, and Krama teixta, 
ore the least artificial, and are mentioned already in 
the Aitareya-tiranyaka, though under different and, 
as it would seem, older names. The Sanihitfi text ia 
called Mirbhu^H, i. e., inclined, the 6nal and initial 
letters being as it were inflected ; the Pada text is 
called Patn'nna, i. e., cut asunder; the Krama text, 
Ubhayam-antarena, i. e., between the two.' 

" In the Gat& the words are arranged as follows : — 

"1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2 ; 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3 ; 3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4 ; etc. 
The last word of each verse, and half-verse, is re* 
peated with iti. 

" In the Ghana the words are arranged as follows: 

3, 2, 2, 1. 1, 2, 3, 8, 2, 1, 1, 2, 3 ; 2, 3, 3, 2. 2, 3. 4, 



> Siff-trda-ptillaalilijfii, 



M. H, p. iil. *Dd Narhlrage, p. 11. Qiiila ■ 
Omcnnt BDmenclalura is IbsE fiiuiid in llie SamMila-panittiul-trMpiaiia, 
I. ltd. Burnell. p. tf, 11. Hj.) The Ihm Swnhiib mamluiied there «r* 
CBtiad radilhU. arluAipnili(4, >nil anirbhii^ The flrat is cxpUlnrd u 
nclM aticr lielliing, etc.. in ■ pure or boly pi*» ; (lie wcunil u redled 
wllhiiul tuf luiiMke 111 iironuncielian \ the Uilrd inirlihuj^A, u neiud 
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4, 3, 2, 2, 3 ; 



, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, : 



i, 4; 3, 4. 



4, 3, 3, 4, 5, 5, 4, 8, 3, 4, 5 ; etc. The last two words 
of each verse and hsilf-vorse are rejieated with iti, aa, 
e.g., 7, 8, 8, 7, 7, 8; 8 iti 8; and again, 10, 11, 11, 
10, 10, 11 ; 11 itt 11. Comi>ound9 are dissolved 
(avagraha^. 

"The object of these different arrangements is 
simply the most accurate preservation of the sacred 
text. Nor is the recital merely mechanical, the at- 
tention being constantly required for the phonetic 
changes of final and initial letters, and for the con- 
stant modification of the accents. The different ac- 
cents are distinctly shown by modulations of the 
voice. The Rig-vedis, K&nvas, and Atharva-vedis 
do this in a way different from the Taittirfyas, while 
the Madhyandin^is indicate the accents by certain 
movements of the right hand. 

"Among the Rig-vedis it is not common to go so 
far as the Ghana ; they are generally satisfied with 
Samhitil, Pada, and Krama. Among the Taittiriyas, 
however, a great many Vuidikiis go up to the Ghana 
of the hymns, since they have to get up only their 
Br&hmana and Ai-anyaka in addition. Some learn 
the Taittirfya Prfttisiikhya also, but the Vedaiigsis are 
not attended to by that class, nor indeed by any ex- 
cept the Rig-vedis, The M^dhyandinaa get up the 
Sarahita. Pada, Krama, Q-atK, and Ghana of their 
hymns ; but their studies gener.illy stop there, and 
there is hardly one to be found who knows the whole 
(Satapatha BrShmana by heart, though several get up 
portions of it. There aivs very few Atharva-vedis in 
the Bombay Presidency. The students of the Sama- 
veda have their own innumerable modes of singing 
the S&mas. They get up their Brfthmawiis and Upa- 
nishads also. 
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" There is another class of Vedic students called 
iSVotriyas, or popularly 5ra,iitiB. They iire acquainted 
with the art of performing the great Bacrifices. They 
are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition study 
the Kaipa-siitras and the Prayogas, or manaals. Their 
number is very limited. 

" Here and there one meets -mth Agnihotria, who 
maintain the three aacrificial firea, and perform the 
fortnightly Ishtis (sacrifices), and ^atnrmiLsyas (par- 
ticular sacrifices every four months). The grander 
Soma saerilices are now and then hrought forward, 
but they are, as a mattoc of course, very unfretjuent." 

These extracts will show what can be done by 
memory for the preservation of an ancient literature. 
The texts of the Veda have been handed down to us 
with such accuracy that there is Iiardly a various 
reading in the proper sense of the word, or even an 
uncertain accent, in the whole of the Rig-Veda. 
There are corruptions in the text, which can be dis- 
covered by critical investigation ; but even these cor- 
ruptions must liave formed part of the recognized 
text since it was finally settled. Some of them belong 
to different iS'tLkh^ or recensions, and are discussed 
in their bearing by ancient authorities. 

The authority of the Veda, in respect to all religious 
questions, is as great in India now as it has ever been. 
It never was uncontested as little as the authority of 
any other sacred book has been. But to the vast 
majorities of orthodox believers the Veda forms still 
the highest and only infallible autliority, quite as 
much as the Bible with us, or the Konin with the 
Moham medans. 



IV. 

THE WOESHIP OF TANGIBLE. SEMI- 
TANGIBLE, AND INTANGIBLE 
OBJECTS. 



1 

itart,! 



Let us clearly see the place from wliich we start, 1 
the point which we wish to reach, and the road whicli \ 
we have to travel. We want to reach tho point where 
religious ideas take their liret origin, but we decline , 
to avail ourselves of the beaten tracks of the fetish 
theory on the left, aiid of tlie theory of a primordial 
revelation on the right side, in order to arrive at onr \ 
goal. We want to find a road which, starting from ' 
what everybody grants us, viz., the knowledge sup- ' 
plied by our five senses, leads us straight, though it 
may be slowly, to a belief in what is not, or at least 
not entirely, supplied to us by the senses, — the 
various disguises of the infinite, the supernatural, or 
the divine. . 

EVIDENCE OF EELIGION NEVEE ENTIBBLY SENSCTOUS. 

All religions, however they may differ in other 1 
respects, agree in this one point, that their evidenoe ' 
ie not entirely supplied by sensuous perception. This ^ 
applies, as we saw, even to fetish-worship, for in wor- ! 
shiping his fetish, the savage does not worship a 
eommon stone, but a stone which, besides being a 
stone that can be touched and handled, is supposed ' 
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to be something else, this something else being beyond 
tlie reiich of our hands, our ears, or our eyes. 

How does this arise ? What is the historical proc- 
ess which produces the coiiviction, Ihiit there is, or 
that ihere can be, anything beyond what ia manifest 
to our senses, something invisible, or, as it is soon 
called, inGiiite, super-huinan, divine? It may, no 
doubt, be an entire mistake, a mere hallucination, to 
speak of things invisible, or infinite, or divine. But, 
in that case, we want to know all the more how it is 
that people, apparently sane on all other poinU, 
Iinve, from the beginning of the world to the present 
day, been insane on this one point. We want an 
answer to this, or we shall have to surrender religion 
as altogether unfit for scientific treatment. 

EXTERNAL REVELATION. 

If we thought tliat mere words could help us, WB 
should say that all religious ideas whiub transcend 
the limits of sensuous perception owed their origin 
to some kind of external revelation. This sounds well, 
and there ia hardly any religion that does not put 
forward some such claim. But we have only to trans- 
late this argument as it meets us everywhere, into 
fetish language, in order to see how little it would 
help us in removing the difficulties which bar our 
way in an historical study of the oi'igin and growth 
of religious ideas. Suppose we asked an Aslmntt 
priest how he knew that his fetish was not a common 
stone, but something else, call it as you like ; and 
suppose lie were to say to us that the fetish himself 
had told bim so, had revealed it to him, what should 
we say? Yet the theory of a primeval revelation, 
disguise it as you may, always rests on this very ar- 
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guraent. How did man know that there are gods? 
Because the gods themselves told him so. 

This is an idea which we find both among the 
lowest and amongst the most highly civilized races. 
It is a constant saying among African tribes, that 
" formerly heaven was nearer to meu than it ls"~now, 
that the highest god, the creator himself, gave for- 
merly lessons of wisdom to human beings; but that 
afterwards be withdrew from them, and dwells now 
far from them in heaven."' The Hindus^ say the 
same, and they, as well as the Greeks,^ appeal to 
their ancestors, who had lived ui closer community 
with the gods, as their authority on what they believe 
about the gods. 

But the question is, how did that idea of gods, or 
of anything beyond what we can see, first rise up in 
the thoughts of men, even in the thoughts of their 
earliest ancestors. The real problem is, how man 
gained the predicate 0-od: for he must clearly have 
gained that predicate before he could apply it to any 
object, whether visible or invisible. 



INTERNAL REVELATION. ■ 

When it was found that the concept of the infinite^ 
the invisible, or the divine, could not be forced into 
us from without, it was thought that the difficulty 
could be met by another word. Man, we were told, 
possessed a religious or superstitious instinctThy which 
he, alone ot all other living creatures, was enabled to 
perceive the infinite, the invisible, the divine. 

Let us translate this answer also into simple fetish 
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limgiiage, sod I tliink we shall be surprised at our 
own primitiveness. 

If an Aslianli were to tell ua that he could see 
that there was something else in his fetish beyond a 
mere stone, because he possessed an instinct of seeing 
it, we should probably wonder at the progiess which 
he hud made in hollow phraseology under the in- 
Sueoce of European teaching, but we should hardly 
think that the study of man was likely to be much 
benefited by the help of unsophisticated savages. 
To admit a religious instinct, as sometliing over and 
aboTH~OTir ordinary mental faculties, in order to ex- 
plain the origin of religious idesis, is the same as to 
admit a linguistic instinct in order to explain the 
origin of language, or au arithmetic instinct in order 
to explain our power of counting. It is the old story 
of certain drugs producing sleep, because forsooth 
they possess a soporific quality. 

I do not deny that there is a grain of truth in both 
these answers, but that grain must first be picked 
out from a whole bushel of untruth. For shortness' 
Bake, and after we have carefully explained what we 
mean by a primeval revelation, what we mean by a 
religious instinct, we may perhaps be allowed to 
continue to employ these terms ; but they have so 
often been used with a wrong purpose that it would 
seem wiser to avoid them in future altogether. 

Having thus burnt the old bridges on which it 
was so easy to escape from the many difficulties 
■which stare us in the face when we ask for the ori- 
^n of religious ideas, all that remains to us now is 
to advance, and to see how far we aliall succeed in 
accounting for the origin of religious ideas without 
taking refuge in the admission either of a primeval 
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revelation or of a religious instint^t. We have our i 
five Beiisea, and we have the world before u3, such { 

it 13, vouched for by the evidence of the sensea. The | 

question is, How do we arrive at a world beyond ? or | 

rather. How did our Aryan forefathers arrive there? ] 

THE SENSES AND THEIB EVIDENCE. 

Let ua begin then from the beginning. We call J 
real or manifest what we can perceive with our five i 
senses. That is at least what a primitive man calls 1 
so, and we must not drag in here tlie question, . 
whether our senses really convey to us real knowl- 
edge. We are not dealing at present with Berke- | 
leys and Humes, not even with an Empedokles or ( 
Xenophaiies, but with a quarternary, it may be i 
tertiary Troglodyte. To him a bone which he cani 
touch, smell, taste, see, and, if necessary, hear, as hal 
cracks it, is real, very real, as real as anything canl 
be. 

We should distinguish, however, even in that earlj 
stage, between two classes of senses, the senses i 
touch, scent, and titste, which have sometimes bees'! 
called the palaioteric senses, ^ on one side, and the] 
senses of sight and hearing, the so-called neoferwl 
senses, on the other. The first three give us tha \ 
greatest material certainty; the two last admit of ( 
doubt, and have frequently to be verified by the for- J 
mer. 

Touch seems to offer the most irrefragable evi-J 
dence of reality. It ia the lowest, the least special-" 
ized and developed sense, and, from an evolutionary 
point of view, it has been classed as the oldest sense. 
Scent and taste are the next more specialized senses, 

1 H. Moirbead, TAn Scniet. 
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and tbey are used, the former by animiilB, and the 
latter by children, for the purpose of further verifiear 
tion. 

To many of the higher animals scent seems the 
most important teat of objective reality, while with 
man, and particularly with civilized man, it has 
almost ceased to render any service for that purpose. 
A child makes but little use of scent, but in order 
to convince itself of the reality of an object, it first 
touches it, and afterwards, if it can, it puts it into its 
mouth. The latter process is surrendered as we grow 
older, but the former, that of touching things with 
our bands for the purpose of verification, remains. 
Many a man, even now, would say that nothing is 
real that cannot be touched, though he would not in- 
sist, with the same certainty, that everything that 
is real must have a smell or a taste. 



THB MEANING OF MANIFEST. 
We find this confirmed by language also. When 
' we wish to affirm that the reality of any object can- 
not be reasonably doubted, we say that it is manifest. 
When the Romans formed this adjective, they knew 
very well what they meant, or what it meant, ^ant- 
I feit meant, with them, what can be touched or 
I Btruck with the bauds. Fendo was an old Latin 
i verb, meaning to strike. It was preserved in off^nio^ 
\ or in de/endo, to strike or to push away from a per- 
k son. Festu», an old irregular participle, stands for 
I /end and tut, just aaftu-tis, a cudgel, stands for/o*- 
tis,' fons-ti»,/ond-tia. 

This fuitii, cudgel, however, has nothing to do 
I with^f.^ F'm English points to Latin and Greek 

1 ■ Comen, Jiutiracht, I. 149 ; U. ISO. ^H 

I ■ Grimm, Dktionari/, t. r. TiuiL ^^M 
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p ; hence Jt»t is probably connected with the Greek 
m-'f, with clenched fiata, Latin pvgna, a battle origi- , 
nally a boxing, ttv/o-its and puffil, a boxer. The root 
of these words ia preserved in the Lntio verb pungo, 
fupugi, punctitm, bo that the inviBible point in 
geometry, or the most abstruse point in metaphyBtcs, 
takes its name from boxing. 

The root which yielded /enrfo. /u8(t8, and/egtws is 
quite different. It is dhan or kan, to strike down, 
which appears in Greek 6»Vciv, to strike, Oii'ap, the fiat 
of the Land, in Sanskrit kan, to kill, nidhana, death, 
etc. 

Let U8 retom now to the things which the early 
inhabitants of this earth would call manifest or real. 
A Btooe, or a bone, or a shell, a tree also, a mountain 
or a river, an animal also or a man, all these would 
be called real, because they could be struck with the 
hand. In fact, all the common objects of their sen- 
suous knowledge would to them be real. 

DIVISION OF 8ENSE-OBJBCTa INTO TANGIBLE AND 
SESII-TANGIBLE. 

We can, however, divide this old stock of primeval 
knowledge into two classes : — 

(1) Some objects, such as stones, bones, ahells, 
flowers, berries, branches of wood, drops of water, 
lumps of earth, skins of animals, animals also them- 
selves, all these Ciin be touched, as it were, all round, 
We have thera before us in their com pie 
They cannot evade our grasp. There is nothing in 
them unknown or unknowable. They were the 
most familiar household words of primitive society. 

(2) The case is different when we come to trees, 
mountains, rivers, or the earth. 
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Even a tree, at least one of the old giatita in a pri- 
mevul forest, has something overwhelming and over- 
awing. Its deepest roots are beyond our reach, its 
head towers high above us. We may stand beneath 
it, touch it, look up to it, but our senses cannot take 
it in at one glance. Besides, as we say ourselves, 
there ia life in the tree,* while the beam is dead. 
The ancient people felt the same, and how should 
they express it, except by saying that the tree lives ? 
By saying this, they did not go so far as to ascribe to 
the tree a warm breath or a beating heart, but they 
certainly admitted in the tree that was springing up 
before their eyes, that was growing, putting forth 
branches, leaves, blossoms, and fruit, shedding its 
foliage in winter, and that at last was cut down or 
killed, something that went beyond the limits of their 
sensuous knowledge, something unknown and strange, 
yet undeniably real; — and this unknown and un- 
knowable, yet undeniable something, became to the 
more thoughtful among them a constant source of 
wonderment. They could lay hold of it on one side 
by their senses, but on the other it escaped from 
them — " it fell from them, it vanished." 



MODNTAIN8. 
A similar feehng of wonderment became mixed op 
with the perceptions of mountains, rivers, the sea, 
and the earth. If we stand at the foot of a mount- 
ain, and htok up to where its head vanishes in the 
clouds, we feel like dwarfs before a giant. Nay, 
there ace mountains utterly impassable, which, to 

1 MaUhetv), Ethtup-apki/ of l/idalia Indiitiir, p. 48. 
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those who live in the valley, mark the end of thdr 
little worlii The dawn, this snn, the moon, the 
Btars, seem to nae from the mountains, the skj seems 
to rest on them, and when our eyes have climbed np 
to their highest visible peaks, we feel on the very 
threshold of a world beyond. And let us think, not 
of our own flat and densely peopled Europe, not even 
of the Alps in all their snow-cliid majesty, but of 
that country where the Vodic hymns were first ut- 
tered, and where Dr. Hooker saw from one point 
twenty snow-peaks, each over 20,000 feet in height, 
supporting the blue dome of an horizou that stretched 
over one hundred and sixty degrees, — and we shall 
then begin to understand how the view of such a 
temple might make even a stout heart shiver before 
the real presence of the infinite. ^m 



Kext to the mountains come the waterfalls and 
rivers. When we speak of a river, there is nothing 
in reality corresponding to such a name. We see 
indeed the mass of water which diiily passes our 
dwelling, but we never see the whole river, we never 
see the same river. The river, however fivmiliar it 
may seem to us, escapes the ken of our five semes, 
both at its unknown source and at its unknown end. 

Seneca, in one of his letters, says : " We contem- 
plate with awe the heads or sources of the greater 
rivers. We erect altars to a rivulet, which suddenly 
and vigorously breaks forth from the dark. We wor- 
ship the springs of hot water, and certain lakes are 
sacred to us on account of their darkness and unfath- 
omable depth." 

Without thinking as yet of all the benefits which 
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rivers confer on those who settle on their banks, by 
fertilizing their Itelds, teeding their flocks, and de- 
fending them, better than any fortress, against the 
assaults of their enemies, without thinking also of the 
fearful destruction ^vrouglit by an angry river, or of 
the sudden death of those who sink into ita waves, 
the mere sight of the torrent or the etream, like a 
Stranger coming they know not whence, and going 
they know not whither, would have been enough to 
call fortli in the hearts of the early dwellers on earth 
a feeling that there must be something beyond the 
small speck of earth which they called their own or 
their home, that they were surrounded on all sides 
by poweva invisible, infinite, or divine. 

THE EAETH. 

Nothing, again, may seem to us more real than the 
the earth on which we stand. But when we speak 
of the earth, as something complete in itself, like a 
stone, or an apple, our senses fail us, or at least the 
senses of the early framers of language failed them. 
They hiid a name, but what corresponded to that 
name was something, not finite, or surrounded by a 
visible horizon, but something that extended beyond 
that horizon, something to a certain extent visible 
and manifest, bat, to a mncb greater extent, non- 
manifest and invisible. 

These first steps which primitive man must have 
made at a very early time, may seem but small steps, 
bat they were very decisive steps, if you eonsic'tir in 
what direction they would lead. They wer^ uhe 
steps that would lead man, whether he liked 1 ' or 
not, from the perception of finite things, which he 
oould handle, to wliat we call the perception of things, 
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not altogether finite, wbich he could neither span with 
his fingers, nor with the widest circle of his eyea. 
However small the steps at first, this sensuous con- 
tact with the infinite and the unknown gave the first 
impulse and the lasting direction in which man was 
meant to reach the highest point which he can eyer 
reach, the idea of the infinite and the divhie. 



SEMI-TANGIBLE OBJECTS. 

I call this second class of percepts semi-tanffthle, 
in order to distinguish them from the firat class, 
■which may for our purposes be designated as tangible 
percepts, or percepta of tangible objects. 

This second class is very large, and there is oon- 
sideriible difference between the various percepts that 
belong to it. A flower, for instance, or a small tree, 
might scarcely seem to belong to it, because there is 
hai-dly anything in them that cannot become the ob- 
ject of sensuous perception, while there are others in 
which the hidden far exceeds the manifest or visible 
portion. If we take the earth, for instance, it is true 
that we perceive it, wo can smell, taste, touch, see, 
and hear it. But we can never perceive more than a 
very small portion of it, and the primitive man cer- 
tainly could hardly form a concept of the earth, as a 
whole. He sees the soil near his dwelling, the grass 
of a field, a forest, it may be, and a mountiiin on the 
horizon, — that is all. The infinite expanse which 
lies beyond his horizon he sees only, if we raay say 
so, by not seeing it, or by what is called the mind's 
eye. 

This is no playing with words. It is a statement 
which we can verify for ourselves. Whenever we 
look around us from some high mountain peak, our 
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eye travels on from creat to crest, from cloud to cloud. 
We rest, not because there is nothing more to see, 
but because oar eyes refuse to travel farther. It is 
not by reasoning only, as is generally supposed, that 
we &10W that there is an endless view beyond ; we 
are actually brought in contact with it, we see and 
feel it. The very consciousness of the finite power 
of our perception gives us the cei-tainty of a world 
beyond ; in feeling the limit, we also feel what is be- 
yond that limit. 

We must not shrink from translating the facta 
before iis into the only language that will do justice 
to them : we have before us, before our senses, the 
Tisible and the tangible infinite. For infinite is not 
only that which has no limits, but it is to m«, and it 
certainly was to our earliest ancestors, that also of 
whicb we cannot perceive the limits, 

DJTANOinLB OBJECTS. 

But now let us go on. All these so-called semi- 
tangible percepts can still be verified, if need bo, by 
some of our senses. Some portion, at least, of every 
one of them, can be touched by our hands. 

But we now come to a third class of percepts where 
this too is impossible, where we see or hear objects, 
but cannot strike them with our hands. What is our 
attitude towards them ? 

Strange as it may seem to us that there should be 
things whicb we can see, but not touch, the world is 
really full of them ; and more than that, the primi- 
tive savage does not seem to have been very much 
disturbed by them. The clouds to most people are 
visible only, not tangible. But even if, particularly 
in mountainous countries, we reckoned clouds among 
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the Bemi-tangible percepts, tliere iB tlie sky, there are ' 
the stars, and the moon, and the sun, none of whiob 
can ever be touched. Tiiia third class I call non-tan- , 
ffible, or if 1 might be allowed to coin such a techiii- ' 
cal term, intangible percepts. 

We have thua, by a simple psychological analysis, 
discovered three classes of things which we can per- 
ceive with our senses, but which leave in us three i 
very distinct kinds of impression of reality : 

(I.) Tangible objects, such as stones, sliells, bones, 
and the rest. These were supposed to have been 
the earliest objects of religious worship by that large 
school of philosophers who hold fetishism to be the 
firat beginning of all religion, and who maintain that 
the first impulse to religion came from purely finite 
objects, 

(2.) Semi-tangible effects, such as trees, mountains, 
rivers, the sea, the earth. These objects supply the 
material for what I should propose to cull semi-dei- 
ties. 

(3.) Intangible objects, such as the sky, the stars, , 
the snu, the dawn, the moon. In these we have the i 
germs of what hereafter we shall have to call by the ' 
name of deities. 



TESTIMONIES OF THE ANCIENTS AS TO THE CKAB- 
ACTEB OP THEIR GODS. 
Let ns first consider some of the statements of 
ancient writers as to what they considered the char- 
acter of their gods to he. Epicliarmos says,^ the 
gods were the winds, water, the earth, the sun, fire, ■ 
and the stars. 

I Sloliarui, Floril. ici, 29. 'O u-)- ■E™.>.p„o, ton flcoOi ^--^ XItk, 'AW- 
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Ppodikos' siiya tbat the ancients considered sun and 
moon, rivers and springs, and in general all that is 
useful to us, as gods, as the Egj-ptians the Nile; 
and that therefore bread was wovsLiped as Demeter, 
wine as Dionysos, water as Poseidou, Sre iis HepheB»- 
tos. 

Cffisar,' when giving his view of the religion of the 
Germans, says that they worshiped the sun, the moon, 
and the fire. 

Herodotus,^ when speaking of the Persians, says 
that they sacrificed to the sun, the moon, the earth, 
fire, water, and the winds, 

Celaus,* when speaking of the Persians, says that 
they sacrificed on hill-tops to Dis, by whom they 
mean the circle of the sky; and it matters little, he 
adds, whether we name this being Z>i>, or " the Most 
High," Ztis, or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Amnion, or 
with the Scythians, Papa." 

Qiiintua Curtiua gives the following account of the 
religion of the Indiana : " Whutever they began to 
reverence they culled gods, particularly the trees, 
which it ia criminal to injure." * 

TESTIMONY OF THE VEDA. 
Let na now turn to the old hymns of the Veda 
themselves, in order to see what the religion of the 
Indians, described to us by Alexander's comp^inions 
and their successors, really was. To whom are tlie 
hymns addressed which have been preserved to us as 

1 Z«U»r. Phihmyihit dtr Grircitn, p. 1138, Scxt- Ualk. iz, 18, SI ; 
etc. N. D. I, 4a. 1IB; Epipb. Exp. Fid. lOSfl, C. 

■ S(B. CaU. Ti. SI. 

■ Btni. i. 31. 

* Fraudp, ifi Fnutr't ifngiainr, ISTB, p. 1BT. 

* Cnrtiiu, Itb. Tiii. c. D, { 31. Sec Bippett, p. IISI. 
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the most ancient relics of human poetry in the Arjan 
world? Tbey are addressed, not to stoulcs or stones, 
but to rivers, to mountains, to clouds, to the earth, to 
the sky, to the dawn, to the sun — that is to say, not 
to tangible objects or so-called fetishos, but to those 
very objects which we called semi-tangible, or intan- 
giblc. 

This is indeed an important confu-mation, and one 
that a hundred years ago no one could have looked 
forward to. For who would then have supposed that 
we should one day be able to check the statements of 
Alexaudtir'a historians about India and the Indians, 
by contemporary evidence, nay by a literature, at 
least a thousand years older than Alexander's expedir 
tiou to India? 

But we can go still farther ; for by comparing the 
language of the Aryans of India with that of the 
Aryans of Greece, Italy, and the rest of Europe, we 
can reconstruct some portions of that language which 
was spoken before these dilTerent members of the 
Aryan family separated. 

TESTIMONY OF THE UNDIVIDED AEYAN LANGOAGB. 
What the ancient Aryans thought about the rivers 
and mountains, about the earth and the sky, the 
dawn and the sun, how they conceived what they 
perceived in them, we can still discover to a certain 
extent, because we know how they named them. 
They named them on perceiving in them certain 
modes of activity with which they were familiar 
themselves, such as striking, pushing, rubbing, meaa- 
uring, joining, and which from the beginning were 
accompanied by certain involuntary sounds, gradu- 
ally changed into what in the science of language we 
call roofs. 
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This is, so far as I can see at present, the origin 
of all language and of all thought, and to have put 
this clearly before iis, utidisniayed by the conflict of 
divergent theories and the authorities of the greatest 
names, seems to me to constitute the real merit of 
Noii'6's philosophy.^ 

OBiaiN OF LANGUAGE. 
Language breaks out first in action. Some of the 
Bimplfeat acts, such as striking, rubbing, pushing, 
throwing, cutting, joining, measuring, ploughing, 
weaving, etc., were accompanied then, as they fre- 
quently are even now, by certain involuntary sounds, 
sounds at first very vague and varying, but gradually 
becoming more and more definite. At first these 
sounds would be connected witli the acts only. Mar? 
for instance, would accompany the act of rubbing, 
polishing stones, sharpening weapons, without any 
intention, as yet, of reminding either the speaker or 
others of anything else. Soon, however, this sound 
mar would become not only an indication, say on the 
part of a father, that he was going to work, to rub 
and polish some stone weapons himself : pronounced 
with a certain unmistakable accent, and accompanied 
by certain yesturea, it would serve aa a clear indica- 
tion that the father meant his children and servants 
not to be idle while he was at work. Mar ! would 
become what we call an imperative. It would be 
perfectly intelligible because, according to our sup- 
position, it had been used frara tho first, not by one 



^1 1 I h»vt Uiely mated this aohjeci clM*her« in an trlld 
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person only, but by many, wbeu engaged in some 
common occupation. 

After a time, however, a new step would bo made. 
Mar woiiiil be found useful, not only as an imperative, 
addressed in common to one's self and others (mar, 
let us work!), but. if it was found necessary to carry 
stones that had to be smoothed, from one pluce to 
another, from the sea-shore to a cave, from a chalk- 
pit to a bee-hive hut, viar would suffice to signify, 
not only the stones that were brought together to be 
smoothed and sharpened, but likewise the stones 
which were used for chipping, sharpening, and 
smoothing. Mar might thus become an imperative 
sign, no longer restricted fo the act, but distinctly 
referring to the various objects of the art. 

This extension of the power of such a sound aa mar 
would, however, at once create confusion ; and this 
feeling of confusion would naturally bring with it a 
desire for some expedient to avoid confusion. 

If it was felt to be necessary to distinguish between 
mar, " let us rub our stones," and mar, " now, then, 
stones to rub ? " it could be done in different ways. 
The moat simple and primitive way was to do it by 
a change of accent, by a different tone of voice. This 
we see best in Cliinese and other monosyllabic lan- 
guages, where the same sound, pronounced in vary- 
ing tones, assumes different meanings. 

Another equally natural expedient was to use de- 
monstrative or pointing signs, what are commonly 
called pronominal rootn ; and by joining them to such 
sounds as mar., to distinguish, for instance, between 
"rnbbuig here," which would be the man who rubs, 
and " nibbing there," which would be the stone that 
is being rubbed. 
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This may seem a very simple act, yet it was this 
act which first made man conscious of a difference be- 
tween subject and object, nay which over anJ above 
the perceptions of a worker and the work done, left 
in liis mind the concept of working as an act, that 
could be distinguished both from the subject of the 
act, and from its object or result. This step ix the 
real ialto mortale from sound expressive of percepts 
to sound expressive of concepts, which no one has 
hitherto bci-n able to explain, but which has become 
perfectly intelligible through Noir^'s philosophy. 
The sounds which naturally accompany repeated 
acts, are from the very beginning signs of incipient 
concepts, ('. e., signs of repeated sensations compre- 
hended as one. As soon as these sounds become 
differentiated by accents or other outward signs, so 
as to express either the agent, or the instrument, or 
tlie place, or the lime, or the object of any action, 
the element common to all these words is neither 
more nor less than what we are accustomed to call 
the root, the phonetic type, definite in form, and ex- 
pressive of a general act, and therefore conceptual. 

These considerations belong move properly to the 
science of language; yet we could not omit them 
hero altogether in treating of the science of religion. 

EARLY CONCEPTS. 
If we want to know, for instance, what the ancients 
thought when they spoke of a river, the answer is, 
they thought of it exactly wliat they called it, and 
they cjiUed it, as we know, in different ways, either 
tho runner (sarit). or the noisy (nadi or dhuni) ; or 
if it flowed in a straight line, tho plongher or the 
plough (sirA. river, siiii. plough), or the arnjw; or if 
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it seemed to nourish the fields, tte mother (mitar) j 
or if it separated and protected one countiy from an- 
other, the defender (sindhu, from sidh, sedhati, to 
keep off). In all these names you will observe that 
the river is conceived aa acting. As man runs, ao 
the river runs ; aa man shouts, ho the river shouts ; as 
man ploughs, ho the river ploughs; aa a man guards, 
BO the river guards. The river ia not called at first 
the plough, but the plougher; nay even the plough 
itself is for a long time conceived and called an agent, 
not a mere inatrument. The plough is the divider, 
the tearer, the wolf, and thus shares often the same 
name with the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolf.* 

EVEEYTHING NAMED AS ACTIVE. 

We thus learn to understand how the whole world 
which surrounded the primitive man wjis asaimilated 
or digtisted by him, he discovering everywhere acta 
similar to his own acts, and transferring the sounds 
which originally accompanied bis acta to these sur- 
rounding agents. 

Here, in the lowest depths of language, lie the 
true germs of what we afterwards call figurism, an- 
imism, anthropopatliism, anthropomorphism. Here 
we recognize them aa necessities, necessities of lan- 
guage and thought, and not iia what they appear to 
be afterwards, free poetical conceptions. At a time 
when even the stone which he bad himself sharpened 
was still looked upon by man aa his deputy, and 
called a cutter, not a something to cut with ; when his 
measuring rod was a measurer, his plough a tearer, 
his ship a flier, or a bird, how could it be otherwise 
than that the river should bo a shooter, the mountain 
1 Vrik« ia bolb woK and plough ia the Ved». 
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a defender, the tnoon a measurer? The moon ia her, 
or rather in bia daily prioress, seemed to measure the 
sky, and in doing so helped man to measure the time 
of each lunation, of each moon or month. Man and 
moon were working together, measuring together; 
and as a man who helped to measure a 6eld or to 
measure a beam might be called a measurer, say 
mds. from »i(f, to measure, to make, thus the moon 
also wiis called mds, the measurer, which is its actual 
name in Sanskrit, closely connected with Greek /«iV, 
Latin mennis, English moon. 

These are the simplest, the moat ineTitable steps 
of language. They are perfectly intelligible, how- 
ever much they may have been misunderstood. Only 
let ns be careful to follow the growth of human lan- 
guage and thought step by step. 

ACTIVE DOES NOT MEAN HUMAH. 

Because the moon was called measurer, or even 
carpenter, it does not follow that the earliest framera 
of languages saw no difference between a moon and 
a man. Primitive men, no doubt, had their own 
id^ verj' different from our own ; but do not let ua 
suppose for one moment that they were idiots, and 
that, because they saw some similarity between theif 
own acts and the acta of rivers, mountains, the moon, 
the sun, and the sky, and because they called them 
by names expressive of those acts, they therefor© 
saw no difference between a man, called a measurer, 
and the moon, called a measurer, between a real 
mother and a river called the mother. 

When everything that waa known and named had 
to be conceived as active, and if active then as per- 
sonal, when a stone was a cutter, a tooth, a grinder 
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or an eater, a gimlet, a borer, there was, no doubt, 
considerable difficulty in disperaonifying, in diatin- 
giiishitig between n measurer and t)ie moon, in neu- 
tralizing words, in producing in fiict neuter nonus, in 
clearly distinguishing the tool from the hand, tho 
hand from the man ; in finding a way of speaking 
even of a stone as something simply trodden under 
foot. There was no difficulty in figuring, animating, 
or personifying. 

Thus we see how, fur our purposes, the problem (^ ' 
peraonification, which gave bo much trouble to for- i 
mer students of religion and mythology, is completely 
inverted. Our problem is not, how lunguiigo cama 
to personify, but how it succeeded in dispersoui Eying. 

QBASIMATICAL GENDER, 

It has generally been supposed that grammatical j 
gender was the cause of personification. It is not I 
the cause, but the result. No doubt, in languages ia J 
which the distinction of grammatical gender ia com- 
pletely established, and particularly in the later pe- 1 
riods of such languages, it is easy for poets to per- J 
sonify. But we are here speaking of much earlier I 
times. No, even in sex-deiioting languages, there J 
was a period when this denotation of sex did not I 
yet exist. In the Aryan languages, which afteiv I 
wards developed the system of grammatical gender 1 
flo very fully, some of the oldest words are without''] 
gender. Pater ia not a masculine, nor mater a , 
feminine ; nor do the oldest words for river, mount- 
ain, tree, or sky disclose any outward signs of gram- i 
matical gender. But though without any signs of 1 
gender, all ancient nouns expressed activities. 

In that stage of language it was almost impost- 
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blc to speak of things not active, or not personal. 
Every name meant something active. If calx^ the 
heel, meant the kicker, so did ca/r, the stone. There 
was no other way of naming it. If the heel kicked 
the atone, the stone kicked the heel ; they were both 
calx. Vi in the Veda is a bird, a flier, but the same 
word means also an arrow. Yudh meant a fighter, 
a weapon, and a fight. 

A great-Btep was made, however, when it was 
possible, by outward signs to distinguish between the 
Kick-here and the Kick-there, tlie Kicker and the 
Kicked, and at last between animate an^ inatiimate 
names. Many langu^es never went beyond this. 
In the Aryan languages a farther step was made by 
distinguishing, among animate beings, between males 
andfemalea. This distinction began, not with^the 
introduction of mascuhne nouns, but with the intro- 
duction of feminines, i. f., with the setting apart of 
certain derivative suffixes for females. By this all 
other words became masculine. At a still later time, 
certain forms were set apart for things that were 
neuter, t. e., neitlier feminine nor masculine, but gen- 
erally in the nominative and accusative only. 

Grammatical gender, therefore, though it helps 
very powerfully in the later process of poetical 
mythology, is not the real motive power. That 
motive power is inherent in the very nature of lan- 
guage and thought. Man has vocal signs for his 
own acts, he discovers similar acts in the outward 
world, and he grasps, he lays hold, he comprehends 
the various objects of his outward world by the same 
vocal signs. He never dreams at first, because the 
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river is called a defender, that therefore the river has 
lega, and arms, and weapons of defence ; or tliat the 
moon, because he divides and measures the aky, is a 
carpenter. Much of this miBunderstanding wilt arise 
at a later time, At present, we move as yet in 
much lower sti-ata of thought. 

AUXILLARY VERBS. 

We imagine that language is impossible without 
sentences, and that sentences are impossible without 
the copula. This view is both right and wrong. If 
we mean by sentence what it means, namely, an 
utterance that conveys a sense, then it is right ; if we 
mean that it is an utterance consisting of several 
words, a subject, and a predicate, and a copula, then 
it is wrong. The mere imperative is a sentence; 
every form of the verb may be a sentence. What 
we now ciiU a noun was originally a kind of sentence, 
consisting of the root and some so-called suffix, which 
pointed to something of which that root was predi- 
cated. So agrtin, when there is a subject and a 
predicate, we may say that a copula is understood, 
hut the truth is that at first it was not expressed, it 
was not required to be expressed ; nay, in primitive 
languages it was simply impossible to express it. To 
be able to say vir est honut, instead of vir bonus, is 
one of the latest achievements of human speech. 

We saw that the early Aryans found it difficult to 
speak, that is to think, of anything except as active. 
They had the same difficulties to overcome, when 
trying to say that a thing simply is or was. They 
could only express that idea at first, by saying that a 
thing did something which they did themselves. 
Now the most general act of all human beings was 
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the act of breatliing, and thus, where we say tliat 
things are, they said that things breathe. 

AS, TO BREATHE. 

The root as, which still Uvea in our he ia, is a 
very old root : it existed in its abstract sense previ- 
ous to the Aryan separation. Nevertheless we know 
that a«, before it could mean to be, meant to breathe. 

The eimpleat derivation of as, to breathe, was as-u, 
in Sanskrit, breath ; and from it probably a»u-ra, 
those who breathe, who live, who are, and at last, 
the oldest name for the living gods, the Veiiic Ai- 
wa.^ 

BHtf, TO GROW. 

When this root as, to breathe, was felt to be incon- 
venient, aa applied, for instance, to trees and other 
things which ck-arly do not breathe, a second root 
was taken, bhi!, meaning originally to grow, the 
Greek <(ii'-ii', which still lives in our own to be. It 
was applicable, not to the animal world only, but 
also to the vegetable world, to everything growing, 
and the earth itself was called BhUs the growing 
one. 

VAS, TO DWELL. 

Lastly, when a still wider concept was wanted, the 
root fas was taken, meaning originally to abide, to 
dwell. We find it in Sanskrit vas-tu, a honae, the 
Greek Strrr, town, and it still lingers on in the Eng- 

' This Sannkrit nta It Ihe Zenil aku, wliJch In the Avgal* hn (hi in«an- 
Ingl of c<in«]cni.'a itad wnrld (wa DarmiiKler, Omnnf ti Ahrinmit, p. 
»). If oAn lu Zend U uied ■!» In tha mdm of hrd, il d.KM not follaw 
that Ibanfon ahum in .JAum moBla, mcint lord, and wia lormtd bv ■ tm- 
endiiy Diifflx n. Zenil may bavs utigiird to aJiu two miMiilngx, breath 
And lord, a* il did in the east of rain, order and ordcrer. But to aui|[n to 
Suiikrit iwvrn the maaning of lord, betauta ASti in Zeod i> ated in t^at 
tenn, moou inadmlulble. 
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lieh I was. Tb is could be used of all things whicfa 
fall neither under tlie concept of breathing nor undra 
that of growing. It was the first approach to an ex- 
pression of impersonal or dead being. There is, in 
fact, a certain analogy between the formation of mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter nouns luid the intitHluc- 
tion of these three auxiliary verba. 

PEIMITITE EXPRESSION. 

Let U8 apply these observations to the way in which 
it was possible for the early Aryan speakers to say . 
anythiug about the sun, the moon, the sky, the earth, 
the mountains, and the rivers. When we should 
say, the moon exists, the sun is there, or it blows, it 
rains, they could only think and say, the sun breathes 
(siiryo nBti),the moon grows (ma bhavati), the earth 
dwells (bhflr vasati), the wind or the blower blows 
(vaTyur vfiti), the rain rains (indra unatti, or Trish& 
varshati, or somaA sunoti). 

We are speaking here of the earliest attempts at 
comprehending and expressing the play of iiaturcj 
which was acted before the eyes of man. We are 
using Sanskrit only as an illustration of linguistic 
processes long anterior to Sanskrit. How the com- 
prehension determined the expression, and how the 
various expressions, in becoming traditional, reacted 
on the comprehension, how that action and reaction 
produced by necessity ancient mythology, all these 
are problems which belong to a later phase of thought, 
and must not be allowed to detain us at present. 
One point only there is which cannot be urged too 
strongly. Because the early Aryans had to call the 
sun by names expressive oi various kinds of activity, 
because he was called illuminator or warmer, maker 
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or nourislier, because they called the moon the meas- 
urer, the dawn the awakener.the thunder the roarer, 
the rain the vainer, the fire the quick iiinuer, dunot 
let us suppose thut they believed these objects to be 
human beings, with arms and legs. Even when they 
Btill said ■' tlie sun is breathing," they never meant 
that the sun wus a man or at least an animal, having 
lungs and a mouth to breathe with. Our troglodyte 
ancestors were neither idiots nor poets. In saying 
" the Bun or the nourlsher is breathing," they meant 
no more than that the sun was active, was up and 
doing, was moving abont like ourselves. The old 
Aryans did not yet see in the moon two eyes, a nose, 
and a mouth, nor did they represent to themselves 
the winds that blew, as so many fat-cheeked urchins, 
puffing streams of wind from the four corners of the 
sky. AU that will come by and by, but not in these 
early days oE human thought. 

LIKENESS, ORIGINALLY CONCEIVBD AB NEGATION. 

During the stage in which we are now moving, I 
believe that our Aryan ancestors, so far from animat- 
ing, personifying, or humanizing the objects, which 
we described as semi-tangible or intangible, were fur 
more struck by the difiereace between them^^ad 
themselves than by any imaginary similarities. 

And here let nie remind you of a curious confirma- 
tion of this theory preserved to us in the Veda. 
What we call comparison is still, in many of the Ve- 
dic hymns, negation. Instead of saying as we do, 
" firm like a rock," the poets of the Veda siiy, " firm, 
not a rock ; " ' that is, they lay stress on the dissiim- 
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larity, in order to make the eimilarity to be felt. 
Tliey offer a hymn of praise to the god, not sweet 
food,^ that is, aa i£ it were sweet food. The river is 
said to come near roaring, not a bull, i. e., like a bullj 
and the Maruts or Btonn-goda are said ^ to hold their 
worshipers in their arms, " a father, not the son," viz., 
like as a father carries hia son in his arms. 

Thus the sun and the moon were spoken of, no 
doubt, as moving about, but not as animals ; the riv- 
ers were roaring and fighting, but thsy were not men; 
the mountains were not to be thrown down, but they 
were not warriors ; the fire was eating up the forest, 
yet it was not a lion. 

In translating such passages from the Veda, we 
always render na, not, by like ; but it is important to 
observe that the poets themselves were originally 
struck by the dissimilarity quite as much, if not more ' 
than by the similarity. 

STANDING EPITHETS. 

In speaking of these various objects of nature, 
which from the earliest times excited their attention, 
the poets would naturally use certain epithets more 
frequently than others. These objects of nature were 
difEerent from each other, but they likewise shared a 
certain number of qualities in common ; they there- 
fore could be called by certain common epithets, and 
afterwards fall into a class, under each epithet, and 
thus constitute a new concept. All this waa pos- 
sible : let us see what really happened. 

We turn to the Veda, and we find that the hymns 

that IhtDrigJTiAl conce[>tlrm wm. "he, > rock, no; " i. e., he uoC altogethar, 
but onlv lo ■ Gcrlftiu point, a reck. 

' BiB-Ved«, I. 81, 1. 

» Rig-Veda, I. 38, 1. 
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wliicU have been preserved to us are all addressed, 
accor3ing to the views of the old Indian tlieologians, 
to certaiu devatds.^ Tliis word devatd corresponds 
exactly to our word deity, but in the hymna Uiem- 
selves devatd uever occurs in that sense. The idea 
of deity as such had not yet been formed. Even the 
old Hindu commentators say that what they mean by 
devatd ia simply whatever or whoever is addressed 
in a hymn, tjie, object of the liymn, while they call 
ri»hi or seer, whoever addresses anything or anybody, 
the subject of the hymn. Thus when a victim that 
has to be offered ia addressed, or even a sacrificial 
vessel, or a chariot, or a battle-axe, or a shield, all 
these are called devatds. In some dialogues which 
are found among the hymns, whoever speaks Is called 
the riihi, whoever is spoken to is the devatd. J)eval4 
has become in fact a technical term, and means no 
more in the language of native theologians than the 
object addressed by the poet. But though the ab- 
stract term devatd, deity, does not yet occur in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, we find that most of the be- 
ings to whom the ancient poeta of India addressed 
their hymns were called deva. If the Greeks had 
to translate this deva into Greek, they would prob- 
ably use Otat, just as we translate the Gre^k 6(oi by 
gods, without much thinking what we mean by that 
term. But when we ask ourselves what thoughts the 
Vedic poets connected with the word deva, we shall 
find that they were very different from the thoughts 
expressed by the Greek diu; or the English god ; and 
that even in the Veda, the Br&hmanas, the Aranyakas 
and Sdtras, the meaning of that word is constantly 

■ n'thiA, yt teaotyttt, tk denlL 
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growing and changing. The true meaning ot deva ia ' 
ita history, beginning from ita etymology and ending i 
with its Litest definition. 

Deva, from the root div, to shine, mean t_ origin ally 
bright: the dictionaries give ita meaning as god or 
divine. But if in translating the hymna of the Veda , 
we always translate deva by deus, or by god, wa ' 
should soraetiraea commit a mental anaehi-oniara oS , 
a thousand yeare. At the time of which we are now 1 
speaking, gods, in our sense of the word, did not yet I 
exist. They were slowly struggling into existence, 
that is to say, tJie concept and name of deity was j 
passing through the first stages of ita evolution. " In 1 
contemplation of created things men were ascending I 
step by step to God." ' And this ia the real valae ot 1 
the Vedic hymns. While Hesiod gives us, aa it were, I 
the past history of a theogony, we see intlifiVeda ] 
the tLeogony itself, tho very birth and growth of the , 
gods, i. t;.,the birtli and growth of the wonla for g 
and we also Bee in later hymna — later in character, j 
if not in time — the subsequent phases in the devet i 
opnient of these divine conceptions, 

Nor is deva the only word in the Veda which, from J 
originally expressing one quality shared in oo 
by many of the objects invoked by the Riahia, came i 
to be used at last as a general term for deity. Faau, , 
a very common name for certain gods in the Veda* J 
meant likewise originally bright. 

Some of these objects struck the mind of the early I 
poets as unchangeable and nndecaying, while every- J 
thing else died and crumbled away to dnst. Henoi 
they called them amarta, aufSp-rrm, not dying, agarOf 
dy^puK, not growing old or decaying. 

1 Brown, Diimj/tinl: Mj/lh, i. p. 50. 
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When the idea had to be expressed, that such ob- 
jects Bs tbe Bim or tlie sky were not only unchange- 
able, undecayiiig, undying, while everything else, 
even animaia ami men, changed, decayed, and died, 
but that they had a real life of their own, the word 
asura was used, derived, as I have little doubt, frani 
asu, bi-eath. While deva, owing to its origiu, was 
restricted to the bright and kindly appearances of 
nature, asura was under no sueh restriction, and was 
therefore, from a very early time, applied not only to 
tbe beneficent, but also to the malignant powers of 
nature. In this word asura, meaning originally en- 
dowed with breath, and afterwards god, we might 
recognize the first attempt at what has sometimeB 
been called aoiraisra in later religions. 

Another adjective, ishira, had originally much the 
aanie meaning a^ asura. Derived from i»h, sap, 
strength, quickness, life, it was applied to several of 
the Vedic deities, particularly to Indr.i, Agni, the 
A«vins, Maruts, Adityas, but likewise to such objects 
as the wind, a diariot, the mind. Its original sense 
of quick and lively crops out in Greek Efpu; i^diV. and 
Itpoy fiiKKy^ while its general meaning of divine or 
sacred in Greek must bo accounted for Uke the mean- 
ing of a«ira, god, in Sanskrit. 

TANGIBLE OBJECTS AMONG THE VEDIC DEITIES. 
To return to our three classes of objects, we find 
the first hardly represented at all among the so-called 
deities of the Rig- Veda. Stones, bones, shells, herbs, 
and all the other so-called fetishes, are simply absent 
in the old hymns, though they appear in more mo»l- 
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em hymns, particularly those of the Atharva-Veda. 
When :ii-ttficial objects are mentioned and celebrated 
in the Rig-Veda, they are only such aa might be 
praised even by Wordsworth or Tennyson — chariots, 
bows, quivers, axes, drums, aacrlSckl vessels, and sim- 
ihir objects. They never assume any individual char- 
acter, they are simply mentioned as useful, as pre- 
cious, it may be, as sacred.' 

SEMI-TANQIBLB OBJECTS AMONG THE VEDIO DEI- 
TIES. 

But when we come to the second class, the case is 
very different. Almost every one of the objects which 
we defined as semi-tan gtble meets us among the so- 
called deities of the Veda. Thus we read Rig- Veda 
1.90,6-8: — 

" The winds pour down honey upon the righteous, 
the rivers pour down honey ; may our plants be 



" May the night be honey, and the dawn ; 
sky above the earth be full of honey ; ma; 

our father, be honey ; " 7. 



1 It has b^rn slated Ibst nlenilla or i 
IM Kapp, Gt-undlinitn dir PAilixopiie dcr TiehnUc, IST8, 
quotes Cupari. Urguchichtt dtr MentchktU, i. 309, in ii 
■tKltment. In H. Spennr'g Principln 0/ Sortologji, i. 31S, 
tbs contrary; "In India the VDm*n adorffi tb« basket wl 

rice mill and other implements that aaiitt lier in her houncbo 



ie liki 



h«t, his . 



may thd 
heaven, 

me retiahei; ^^^H 

lot. H« ^^H 

pport of hit ^^^1 

ne read Jnrt ^^^H 

aa tfaa ^^H 

i labors. A ^^ 



and likewise offers sacriflcei to them. 

with which he ii going to write 1 a loldier to the arms he it 

field ; a nianon to his trowel." Tliis statement ot Dubois wc 

hia Rilii/itM of an Indian Frocitict, taynh^ tuat: "Not 
hnsbandman pray to his plough, the flrher to hii net, the 
loom j but the scribe adores hie pen. and the baakcr his aet 
The question ODiy is, What is mnaat beie by adoring? 



retiahei: 
p. lot. H« 

ipport of hit 
read Jnrt 

well aa tfaa 
i labors. A 
I other toola : 
to the alfla 
I use in Iha 

r. Lj-all, in 



r to bia 

booka." ^1 
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" May our trees be full of honey, may the sun be 
full of honey ; may our cows be sweet ; " 8. 

I have triLiislated lit4:mlly, and left the word madhu, 
which means houey, but which iu Sanskrit has a 
much wider meaning. Honey meant food and drink, 
aweetjood and sweet drink; and henue refreshing 
rain, water, milk, anything delightful was called 
boney. We can never translate the fullness of those 
ancient words ; only by long and careful study can 
we guess how many chords they set vibrating in the 
minds of the ancient poets and speakers. 

Again, Rig- Veda X, 64, 8, we read : — 

" We call to our help the thrice-seven running riv- 
ers, the great water, the trees, the mountains, and 
fire." 

Rig- Veda VII. 34, 23. "May the mounUins, the 
waters, the generous plants, and heaven, may the 
earth with the trees, and the two worlds (rodasi), 
protect our wealth." 

Rig-Veda VII. 35, 8. " May the far-seeing sun 
rise propitious, may the four quarters bo prnpltious ; 
may the firm mountains be propitious, the rivers, and 
the water." 

Rig-Veda III. 54, 20. " May the strong mountains 
hear us." 

Rig-Veda V. 46, 6. " May the highly-praised 
mountains and the shining rivers shield us." 

Rig- Veda VI. 52, 4. " May the rising dawns pro- 
tect me ! May the swelling rivers protect me 1 May 
the firm mountains protect mo ! May the fathers 
protect me, whcu we call upon the gods ! " 

Rig-Veda X. 35, 2, " We choose the protection 
of heaven and eartli ; we pray to the rivers, the 
mothers, and to the grassy mountains, to I he sun and 
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the da\rn, to keep us from guilt. May the Soma j 
juice bring us health and wealth to-day 1 " 

Lastly, one more eliiborat« invocation of the rivers, ' 
and chii-'lly of the rivera of the Penjdb, whose bor- 
ders ftiini the scene of the little we know of Vfdic 
hiatory : — 

Rig- Veda X. 75. "Let the poet declare, O waters, 
yiiur exceeding greatness, here in the seat of Vivi 
Viit. By seven and seven they have come forth in I 
tliree courses, but the Sindhn (Indus) exceeds all the j 
other travelers (rivers) by her strength ;" 1. 

" Varnna dug out a path for thue to walk on, when J 
tbou ranneat for the prizes. Thou proceedest on a 
precipitous ridge of the earth, when thou art lord ili<l 
the van of all moving streams ; " 2. 

" The sound rises up to heaven above the earth ; 
she raises an endless roar with spiirkling splendor. 
As from a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when | 
the Sindlm comes, roaring like a bull ; " 3. 

"As mothers go to their young, the lowing cowsl 
(rivers) come to thee with their milk. Like a king"! 
in battle thou leiidest the two wings, when thotTI 
reachest the front of these dowu-rushing rivers ; " 4. ( 

" Accept, O Gaiigd (Ganges), Yamnn& (Jnmna)i 
Sarasvati (SursQti), 5utudri (Siitlej), ParushaS ] 
(Ravi), my praise! With the Asiknt (Akesinea)^ j 
listen O MarudvridhS, and with the Vitusta (Hy- J 
daspes, Behat), O Ar^kJyS, listen with the Sa»-J 
homfi,! " 5. 

" First rniited with the Trish'Smfi for thy journey, | 
with the Susartu, the RasS, and the AVett, thou goest, 
O Sindhu, with the Kublia (Kophen, Cabul river), 
to the Gomatt (Gomal), with the Mehatnu to the 
Krumu (Kurum), that thou mayest proceed with 
them on the same path ; " 6. 
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"Sparkling, bright, with mighty Bplendor she car- 
ries the clouds acroEs the plniriB, tlie unconquered 
Sinclhu, tlie quickest of the quick, like a buiiutiful 
mure, a sight to see ; " 7. 

" Rich in horses, in chariots, in garraents, in gold, 
in fodder, in wool, and in grass, the Sindliu, hand- 
6ome and young, spreads over a land that la Bowing 
with honey ; " 8. 

" The Sindliu has yoked her easy chariut with 
horses ; may she conquer booty for ua in this Sght! 
For the glory of that irresistible, famous, and glorious 
chariot is celebrated as great ; " 9. 

I have chosen these invocations out of thousands, 
because they are addressed to what are still perfectly 
iutelligible beings, to semi-tangible objects, to aemi- 
deities. 

The question which we have to answer now is 
this : Are these beings to be called gods ? In some 
passages decidedly not, for we ourselves, though we 
are not polytheists, could honestly join in such lan- 
guage as that the trees, and the mountains, and the 
rivers, the earth, the sky, the dawn, and the sun may 
be sweet and pleasant to us. 

An important step, however, is taken when the 
mountains, and the rivers, and all the rest, are in- 
voked to protect man. Still even that might be in- 
telligible. We know what the ancient Egyptians felt 
about the Nile, and even at present a Swiss patriot 
might well invoke the moimtains and rivers to pro- 
tect him and his house agaiust foreign enemies. 

But one step follows another. The mountains are 
asked to listen ; this, too, is to a certain extent intel- 
ligible still ; for why should we address them, if they 
were not to listen ? 
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The aun is called far-seeing — why not? Do we 
not see the first rays of tlie rising sun, piercing through 
the darkness, and glancing every morning at our roof? 
Do not these rays enable us to see ? Then, why 
should not the sun be called far-lighting, far-glancing, 
far-sueing? 

The rivers are called mothers 1 Why not? Do 
they not feed the meadowa, and the cattle on them? 
Does not our very hfe depend on the rivers not fail- 
ing UB with their water at the proper season ? 

And if the sky is called " not a father," or " like a 
father," or at last father, — does not, the sky watch 
over us, protect us, and protect the whole world ? la 
there anything else so old, so high, at times so kind, 
at times so terrible us the sky ? ^ 

If all these being», as we call them in our lan_gufige, 
devae^ bright ones, as they were often called in the 
language of our forefathers, were implored to grant ' 

' We «eIdom meet wiUi h 
Diture igainit Ilio nuacke 

difficult for hb to iintglne hay, vhtn tbe idea ol one Guil hi 
Tealixed, « faith in independent deilici conid itlll be iiutiined. Yet sodi J 
paasage* exiit. Celsiu, whoever he wiu, Uie author o[ the Trui Slorg, J 
wliieh we hnow u qnoled and refuted by Origen, dislinplly defeudi (h* ] 
Qreek polythelim Kgaltist the Jewith or ChrlBlian motiotlielim i "Hm J 
Jews," ha wrileB. " profeu to venerate the heavens and the inbahiUnti of ] 
the hi'BTein; but (he grandesl 
blKh reKlouB they will not venerate. Thev adore the phantum of Oa J 
dark, the obicura visions of their ileep; but far tho» bH^ht and ahininj^ I 
harbingers of good, tho«e ministers hy trhoni the winter rains and th« auin- 
raer warnith, the clouda and the lighlnini^ and the tliundere, the fruita ol 
the earth and all living Ihlngg are generated and preserved, those being* I 
In whom God reveals his presence to us, those Fur celestial heralds, tbos^ ! 
Bnceli which are angels indeed, for them Ibey care not, they heed IbeM 
not-" Froude, On Origen and CeUut, In Fraser's JUngaiiru, t87B, p. 
IBT. 

* In Ihs Upnniahada rfero is used in the sense of forces or facnltiesi tba 
senses are freqnenlly called devai, also the prJtiiBs, the vital spirits. Devatl, 
IDD, Bomelinies ninit be translated by a being ; cp. Ojlnd. Up. B, 3, S Mj. 
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hont'j, that is joy, food, happiness, we are not start- 
led ; for we too know there are bleasings proceeding 
from all of tliem. 

The 6r9t prayer that sounds really strange to ua 
is when they are implored to keep ub from guilt. 
This is clearly a later tlionght; nur need we snpposi', 
because it comes from the Veda, that all we 6nd 
there belongs to one and the same period. Though 
the Vedic hymns were collected about 1000 B. c, thtiy 
must have existed for a long, long time before they 
were collected. Thero was ample time for the rich- 
eat growth, nor must we forget that individual genius, 
snch as finds expression in these hymns, frequently 
anticipates by centuries tlie slow and steady advance 
of the main body of the great army for the conquest 
of truth. 

We have advanced a considerable way, though the 
steps which we had to take were simple and easy. 
But now let us suppose that we could place ourselves 
face to face with the poets of the Veda, even with 
those who called the riv<;rs mothers, and the sky 
father, and who implored them to listen, and to free 
them from gnilt; what would they say^if we asked 
them whether the rivers, and the mountains, and the 
Bky were their (/ods ? I believe they would not even 
understand what we meant. It is as if we asked 
children whether they considered men, horses, flies, 
and fishes as animals, or oaks and violets as vege- 
tables. They would certainly answer. No ; because 
they had not yet arrived at the higher concept which, 
ut a later time, enables them to comprehend by one 
grasp objects so different in appearance. The con- 
cept of god» was no doubt silently growing up, while 
men were assuming a more and more definite attitude 
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towards these semi- tangible and intangible objects 
The search itfter the intimgible, after the unknown, 
which was hidden in all these semi- tangible objects, , 
Iiad begun as soon hb one or two more of our per- 
ceptive tentacles were disappointed in their search 
after a corresponding objeet. Whatever was felt to 
be absent in the full reality of a. perception, which 
full reality meant perceptibility by all five senses, 
was taken for gnuited, or looked for elsewhere. A , 
world was thus being built up, consisting of objects i 
perceptible by two senses, or by one sense only, till I 
at last we approach a world of objects, perceptible by 
none of our senses, and yet acknowledged as veal, nay 
as conferring benefits on mankind in the sa 
as trees, riTers, and mountains. 

Let us look more closely at some of the interma- ' 
diate steps which lead us from semi-tangible to intan- 
gible, from natural to supernatural objects : and first 
the /re. 

THE FIBB. 

Now the fire may seem not only very visible, bufc 
also very tangible ; and so, no doubt, it is. But we 
must forget the fire as we know it now, and try to 
imagine what it was to the early inhabitants of the I 
earth. It may be that, for some time, man lived on J 
earth, and began to foim his language, and hia j 
thoughts, without possessing the art of kindling fire. 1 
Even before the discovery of that art, however, which ] 
must have marked a complete revolution in his life, j 
he had seen the sparks of lightning, he had seen imd j 
felt the light and warmth of the sun, he may have 1 
watched even, in utter bewilderment, the violent da- j 
Btrnction of forests by conflHgration, caused either by ] 
lightning or friction of trees in summer. In all these i 
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uppearaiicea and disappearances there waa sot 
tbing extremely perplexing. At one moment the 
fire was here, at another it had gone out. Whence 
did it come ? Whither did it go ? If there ever was 
a ghost, in our sense of tlie word, it was fire. Did it 
not come from the clouds ? Did it not vanish in the 
eea ? Did it not live iu the sun? Did it not travel 
through the stars ? All these are questions that may 
Bound childish to us, but which were very natural be- 
fore men bud tauglit fire to obey their commands. 
And even after they had learnt to produce fire by 
friction, they did not understand cause luid effect. 
They saw the sudden appearance of what we call 
light and heat, Tliey felt fsiscinated by it, they 
played with it, as children are fitscinated by it evea 
now, and will play with fire, whatever we Siiy. And 
when they came to speak and think of it, what could 
they do? They could only call it from what it did, 
and so they spoke of the fire as an illuminator or a 
burner, who seemed to be the same as the burner in 
a flash of lightning, or the illuminator in the sun. 
Men were struck moat by his quick movements, hit 
sudden appparance and disappearance, and so they 
called him the quick or ag-ile, in Sanskrit Ag-nii, in 
Latin tg-nis. 

So many things could be told of him, how that he 
was the son of the two pieces of wood ; how, as soon 
as he was born, he devoured his father and mother, 
that is, the two pieces of wood from which he sprang; 
how he disappeared or became extinguishi'd, when 
touched hy water; how he dwelt on the earth as s 
friend ; how he mowed down a whole fi>rest ; how at 
a later time ho carried the sacrificial offerings from 
earth to heaven, and became a messenger and media- 
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tor between tbe goda and men : thiit we need not 
wonder at his many names and epithets, and at the 
large number of ancient stories or myths told of 
Agni ; nor need we wonder at the oldest of all myths, 
that there was in the fire something invisible and 
unknown, yet undeniable, — it may be, the Lord. 



Next to the fire, and sometimes idontiRed with 
it, comes the sun. It difters from all tlie objects 
hitherto mentioned, by Its being altogether beyond 
the reach of the senses, except the sense of sight. 
What position tbe sun must have occupiedin the 
thoughts of the early dwellers on earth, we shall 
never be able to fully uuderataud. Not even the 
most recent scientific diacoveriea described in Tyn- 
dall's genuine eloquence, which teach us how we live, 
and move, and have our being in the sun, how we 
burn it, how we breathe it, how we feed on it — ^ve 
na any idea of what this source of Hght and life, tliia 
silent traveler, this majestic ruler, this departing 
friend or dying hero, in his daily or yearly course, 
was to the awakening consciousnesa of mankind. 
People wonder why ao much of the old mythology, 
the daily talk, of the Aryans, was aolar: what else 
could it have been ? The names of the sun are end- 
less, and 80 are his atoriea ; but who he was, whence 
he came and whither he went, remained a mystery 
from beginning to end. Though known better than 
anything else, something in him always remained un- 
known. As man might look into the eye of man, 
trying to fathom the deep abyss of liis soul, and hop- 
ing at last to reach his inmost aelf, — he never finds 
it, never sees or touches it, — yet he always believes 
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in it, never doubts it, it may be he reveres it and 
lovea it too ; bo man looked up to the sun, yearning 
for tlie response of a aoal, and though that response 
never came, though his senses recoiled, dazzled and 
blinded by an effulgence which he could not support, 
yet he never doubted that the invisible was there^ 
and that, where his senses failed him. where he could 
neither grasp nor comprehend, he might still shut his 
eyes and trust, fall down and worship. 

A very low race, the Santhals in India, are aup- 
poBed to worship the sun. They call the sun ChandOy 
which means bright, and in at the samn time a name 
for the moon also, probably the Sanskrit Aiindra. 
They declared to the missionaries who settled among 
them, that Chando hiul created the world ; and when 
told that it would be absurd to say that the sun hud 
created the world, they replied with. " We do not 
mean the visible Chando, but an invisible one."^ 

THE DAWN. 

The dawn was originally the dawning sun ; the 
twilight, the setting sun. But after a time these two 
manifestations became differentiated, gi"ng rise to 
an abundant wealth of story and myth. By the side 
of dawn and evening, we soon have day and night, 
and their various dual representatives, the Dioskoii- 
roi, in Sanskrit the two Asvinau, the twins, also sky 
and earth, and their manifold progeny. We ate, in 
fact, in the very thick of andent mythology and i 
ligio,,. 

I What is Ikt Corrtti Nami/or God in Sanlhalit hy L. O. SkroUnid, 
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AUDIBLE OBJECTS AMONG THE VEDIC DEITIEB. 

All the iutuugible objects wbich we have Litlierto 
coDsidered were bruiight near to us. and could all bci 
tested by the sense of sight. We have now to con- 
sider others, which are brought near to us by the 
sense of hearing only, while they witlidraw them- 
Belves from all other senses.^ 



THUNDER. 
We hear the noise o£ thunder, but we cannot see 
the thunder, nor can we feel, smell, or taste it. An 
impersonal howl or thunder, which s:itistics us could 
not be conceived by the ancient Aryans. When 
they heard the thunder, they spoke of the thunderer, 
]UBt as when they heard a howling noise in the for- 
est, they thought at once of a howler, of a lion or 
aomething else, whatever it might be. An imper- 
sonal howl did not exist for them. Here, therefore, 
we have, in the name of thunderer or howler, the 
first name of some one who can never be seen, but 
yet whose existence, whose awful power for good or 
evil, cannot be doubted. In the Veda that thun- 
derer is called Rudra, and we may well understand 
how, after such a name had once been created, Uudra 
or the howler should be spoken of as wielding tba 
thunderbolt, as carrying bows and arrows, as strik- 
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ing down the wicked and sparing the good, as bring- 
ing ligbt after darkuesB, refiesliment after )ieat, 
health after sickness. In fact, after the first leaflets 
have opened, the further growth of the tree, however 
rapid, need not surprise us. 

THE WIND. 

Another precept, which chiefly depends on our sense 
of touch, though frequently supported by the evidence 
of our ears, and indirectly of our eyes, is the mtid. 

Here, too, eiirly thought and speech do not dis- 
tinguish us we do, between the blower and the blast. 
Both are one, both are something like ourselves. 
Thus we find in the Veda hymns addressed to Vdyu, 
the blower, and to V4ta, the blast, but this too aa a 
masculine, not as a neuter. Though the wind is not 
often praised, he too, when he is praised, holds a 
very high position. He is called the king of the 
whole world, the first-bom, the breath of the gods, 
the germ of the world, whose voices we hear, though 
we can never see him.' 



MARDTAS, THE STOKM-GODS. 
Besides the wind, there is the storm, or as they are 
called in the Veda, the Marutt^ the pounders, the 
strikers, who come rushing on like miidnien, with 
thunder and lightning, whirling up the dust, bending 
and breaking the trees, destroying dwellings, killing 
even men and cattle, rending the mountains and 
breaking in pieces the rocks. They too c«me iiud go, 
but no one can catch them, no one can tell whence 
and whiihcr ? Yet who would doubt the existenoe 
of these storm-gods? Who would not bow dowD 
1 Rig Vtdi X. ins. 
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before them, or even propitiate item, it may be, 
either by good words, or good tlioughta, or good 
deeds ? " Tliey can pound us, we cannot pound 
them," this feeling, too, tontained a genn of religious 
thought ; nay, it ie a lesson whicli even in our days 
would perhaps be bettor understood by many than 
Sehleierniacher's consciousness of absolute dependence 
on something which, thongh it determines us, we 
cannot determine in turn. Need we wonder, there- 
fore, at the growth of another old mytti, that, as in 
the fire, so in the wind, there was something invisible, 
unknown, yet undeniable, — it may be.the Lord. 

THE SAIN AND THB BAINEB. 

Lastly, we have to consider the rain. This, no 
doubt, seems hardly to come under the category of 
intangible objects; and if it were simply considered 
as water, and named accordingly, it would seem to 
be a tangible object in every sense of the word. 
But early thought dwells more on differences than 
on similarities. Rain to the primitive man is not 
simply water, but water of which be does not yet; 
know whence it comes ; water which, if it is absent 
for a long time, causes the death of plants and 
animals, and men ; and when it returns produces a 
very jubili^e of nature. In some countries the howler 
(the thunderer), or the blower (the wind), were 
conceived as the givers of rain. Bnt in other coun- 
tries, where the annual return of i-ain was almost a 
matter of life or death to the people, we need not 
wonder that, by the side of a thunderer and blower, 
a rainer or irrigator should liave been established. 
In Sanskrit the drops of rain are called (nd-U,^ 

' CI. sfndliu fliid fidhrii, iiiaii^f. and cimiUni, ripii iind riprl. He. 
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masculine themselves ; he who sends them is otlled 
fnd-ra, the rainer, the irrigator, and in the Veda 
the name of the principal deity, worshipetl by the 
Aryan Bettlera in India, or the land of the Seven 
Rivers. 

VEDIC PANTHEON. 

We have thus seen how the sky, originally the 
light-giver, the illuminator of the world, and for that 
reason called Dyaus, or Zoi?, or JupUt-r, might be 
replaced by various gods who represent some of the 
principal activities of the sky, such as thunder, raiu, 
and stoTin. Besides these, there was, if not the 
activity, yet the capacity of covering and protecting 
the whole world, which might likewise lead to the 
conception of a covering, all-embracing god, in place 
of the sky, as a mere lirinament. In that otpacity 
the covering god might easily merge into a god of 
night, opposed to a god of day. and this might again 
give rise to a concept of com-lative gods, represent- 
ing night and day, morning and evening, heaven 
and earth. Now every one of these changes passes 
before our eyes in the Veda, and they give rise to 
such pairs of gods as Varuwa, the all-embracing god, 
the Greek ovponk, and Mitra, the blight sun of day ; 
the A«vinuu, morning and evening; Dyavitpnthiv!, 
heaven and earth, etc. 

We have thus seen, rising as it were before our 
eyes, almost the whole pantheon of the poets of the 
Yeda, the oldest pantheoti of the Aryan world. We 
have watchi^d the germs only, but we can easily ira- 
how rich their growtit would be. if once exposed 
le mys of poetry, or to the heat of philosophic 
lation. We have learnt to distinguish three 
•B of deities or gods : I use the word because 
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there ia no other ; beings, powers, forces, spirits, being 
all too abstract. 

(1.) Semi-ddties, such as trees, mountains, and 
rivers, the eartL, the seii (aemi-t:ingible objects). 

(2.) Deities, such as the sky, the sun, the moon, 
the dawn, the fire (intangible objects) ; also thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain, though the hist four, owing 
to their irregular appearance, might be made to con- 
stitute a separate class, assuming generally the cbw- 
acter of preeminently active or dramatic gods, 

THE DEVA8. 

No word seems more incongruous for all these 
beings than gods and deities. To use our own word 
for god in the plural, ia itself a logical soleciam, as if 
we were to speak of two centrea of a circle. Bat, 
apart from this, even deities, or tlie Greek Otol, the 
Latin dit, is an anachronism. The best would be to 
retain the Sanskrit word, and call them devai. Seva, 
as we saw, meant originally bright, and it was an 
epithet applicable to the fire, the sky, the dawn, the 
sun, also to the rivei-s, and trees, and mountiiins. It * 
thus became a general term, and even in the Veda 
there ia no hymn so ancient that deva does not dis- 
play in it already the first tracea of the general con- 
cept of bright, heavenly beinga, opposed on the other 
side to the dark powers of the night and of winter. 
Its etymological meaning becoming forgotten, deva 
'became a mere name for all those bright powers, and 
the same word lives on in the Latin dem, and in our 
own deiti/. There ia a continuity of thought, as there 
is of sound, between the devas of the Veda and " the 
divinity that shapes our ends." 
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THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE. 

We have thus seen, wliat I wiBhed to show you, a 
real tranBition from the visible to the invisible, from 
the brigbt bikings, the Devas, that coutd Vie touched, 
l!ke the rivers, that could be heai-d, like the thunder, 
that could be seen, like the sun, to the Devna or guds 
that could no longer be touched, or heard, or seen. 
We have in §iich words aa deva or deus the actual 
vestiges of the steps by which our ancestors proceeded 
from the world of sense to the world beyond the 
grasp of the senses. The way was traced out by nat- 
ure herself ; or if nature, too, is but a Deva in dis- 
guise,' by something greater and higher than nature. 
That old road led the ancient Aryans, as it leads us 
Btill, from the known to the unknown, from nature 
to nature's God. 

But, you may say, " that progress was unjuati6ed. 
It may lend ua on to polytheism and monotheism, but 
it will eventually land all honest thinkei-s in atheism. 
Man baa no right to speak of anything but acts and 
facta, not of agents or factors." 

My answer is: "True, that path led the Vedio 
Aryans to polytheism, monotheism, and to atheism ; 
but after the denial of the old Devas or gods, they 
did not reat till they found what was higher than the 
gods, the true Self of the world, and at the aume 
time, their own true Self. As to ourselves, we are 
not different from the old Aryans. We, too, must 
postulate an agent when we see an act, a factor when 
we see a fact. Take that away, and facts themselves 
are no longer facta, acts are no longer acts. Our 
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whole language, tliiit is our whole thought, our whols 
being, rests on that conviction. Take that away, and 
the eyea of our friends lose their responsive power, 
they are glass eyes, not sunny eyea. Take that away, 
and our own self vanishcH. We, too, are no longer 
agents, but only acta; mauhines without a motive 
power, beings without a self- 
No, that old road on which the Aryans proceeded 
from the visible to the invisible, from the finite to 
the i&finite. was long and steep ; but it was the right 
road, ami though we may never here on earth reach 
the end of it, we may trust it, Ix^caiise there ia no 
other road for us. From station to station man haa 
advanced on it farther and farther. As we mount 
higher, the world grows smaller, heaven cornea nearer. 
With ejuih new horizon our view grows wider, c 
hearts grow larger, and the meaning of our words , 
grows deeper. 

Let me quote the words of one of my best friends, 
whose voice not long ago was heard in Westminster 
Abbey, and whose living likeness, as drawn by a lov- 
ing hand, will be present before the minds of many 
of my hearers: "Those simple-hearted forefathers 
of ours — so says Charles Kingafey — looked round 
upon the earth, and said within themselves, '■ Where 
is the AU-father, if All-father there he ? Not in this 
earth ; for it will periah. Nor in the sun, moon, or 
stars ; for they will perish too. Where is He who 
abideth forever?' 

"Then they lifted up their eyes, and saw, aa they 

thought, beyond sun, and moon, and stars, and all 

which changes and will change, the clear blue sky, 

the boundless firmament of heaven. 

" Tba.t never changed ; that was always the same. 
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The clouds and storms rolled far below it, and all the 
bustle of this noisy world ; but there the sky was 
still, as bright and calm as ever. The AU-fiither 
must be there, unchangeable in the unchanging 
heaven ; "bright, and pure, and boundless Ilka the 
faeayens ; aud, like the heavens too, silent and far oB." 

And how did tliey call that All-father ? 

Five thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the 
Aryans, speaking as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor 
Latin, called him Dyu patar, Heaven-fatlier. 

Four thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, the 
Aryans who had traveled southward to the rivers of 
the Penjab called him Dyamh-pitd, Heaven -father. 

Three thousand years ago, or it may be earlier, 
the Aryans on the shores of the Hellespont called 
him Zii^ TruTi)(i, Heaven-father. 

Two thousand years ago, the Aryans of Italy 
looked up to that bright heaven above, hoa luhlimt 
eandenn, and called it Ja-piter, Heaven-father. 

And a thousand years ago the same Heaven-fa- 
ther and All-father was invoked in the dark forests o£ 
Germany by our own peculiar ancestors, the Teutonic 
Aryans, and his old name of 7Vu or Zio was then 
heard, perha]>s, for the last time. 

But no thought, no name, is ever entirely lost. 
And when we here in this ancient Abbey, which was 
built on the ruins of a still more ani^ttent Roman tem- 
ple, if we want a name for the invisible, the infinite, 
that surrounds us on every side, the unknown, the 
true Self of the world, and the true Self of ourselves 
— we, too, fe<ding once more like children, kneeling 
in a small dark room, can hardly find a better name 
than : " Our Father, which art in Heaven." 
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NIHIL IN FIDE QUOD NON ANTE FTJERIT IN 8EN8U. 

Every day, every week, every month, every quar- 
ter, the most widely rend journals Beem just now to 
vie witli each other in telling us that the time for re- 
ligion IB past, that fiiith is a halluciuation or an infan- 
tine disease, that the g(^)ds have at last been found out 
and ex[>loded, that there is no possible knowledge ex- 
cept what cornea to us through our senses, that we 
must be satisfied with facts and finite things, and 
strike out such words as infinite, supernaturHl, or d^ 
vine from the dictionary of the future. 

It is not my object in these lectures either to defend 
or to attack any form of religion : there is no lack of 
hands for either the one or tlie other task. My own 
work, as I have traced it out for myself, and as it 
seemed to be traced out for me by the spirit of the 
founder of these lectures, is totally different. It is 
historical and psychological. Let theologians, be they 
Br&hmanas or i^ramanas, Mobeds or Kfollahs, Riibbie 
or Doctors of Divinity, try to determine whether any 
given religion be perfect or imperfect, true or false ; 
what we want to know is, how religion is possible ; 
how human beings, such as we are, came to have any 
religion at all ; what religion is, and how it came to 
be what it is. 
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When we ^-e engird in the science of language, 
our first object is, not to find out whether one Itm- , 
guage ia more jierfect thiin another, whether one con- 
tniiiB more anomalous nouns or miraculous verbs than 
another. We do not start with a conviction th;it in 
the beginning there was one language ouly, or that 
there is at present, or that tliere will be in the future, 
one only that deserves to be called a language. No : 
we simply collect facts, classify them, try to under- 
stand them, and thus hope to discover more and mord 
the real antecedents of all language, tlie laws which 
govern the growth and decay of human speech, and 
the goal to whicli all language tends. 

It is the same with the science of religion. Each 
of UB may have his own feeling as to his own mother- 
tongue, or bis own mother-religion ; but as historians 
we must allow the same treatmejit to all, NVe have 
simply to collect all the evidence that can be found 
on the history of religion all over the world, to sift 
and classify it, and thus to try to discover the neces- 
sary antecedents of all fuitb, the laws which govern 
the growth and decay of human religion, and the god 
to which all religion tends. Whether there ever can 
be one perfect uuivereal religion, is a question as diffi- 
cult to answer as whether there ever cm be one per- 
fect universal language. If we can only learn that 
even the most imperfect religion, like the most Im- 
perfect language, is something beyond all conception 
wonderful, wo shall have learnt a lesson which ia worth 
many a lesson in the various schoob of theology. 

It is a very old saying, that wo neverjniow a thing 
unless we know its beginnings. We may know a gretit 
deal about religion, we may have read many of the 
sacred boohs, the creeds, the catechisms, and Utur^o* 
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of the world, and yet religion itself ma^be Bomething 
entirely beyond our grasp, unless we are able to 
trace it back to the deepest sources from wlience it 
springs. 

In doing this, in trying to discover tbe living and 
natural springs of religion, we must take nothing tor 
granted, except what is granted us by all philosophers, 
whether positive or negative, I explained in my first 
lecture how I was quite prepared to accept their 
terms, and I mean to keep to these terms to the very 
end of my coui-se. We were^told that all knowledge, 
in order to be knowledge, must pass througli two 
gates and two gates only ; the gate of the senses and 
the gate of reason. Religious knowledge also, whether 
true or false, must have passed through these two 
g&tea. At these two gates, therefore, we take our 
stand. Whatever claims to have entered iu by any 
other gate, whether that gate be called primeval rev- 
elation or religious instinct, must be rejected as con- 
traband of thought ; and whatev'er claims to have en- 
tered by the g-.ite of reason, without haviug first 
passed through the gate of the senses, must equally 
be rejected, as without sufficient warrant, or ordered 
at least to go back to the first gate, in order to pro- 
duce there its full credentials. 

Having accepted these conditions, I made it the 
chief object of my lectures to lay hold ot religious 
ideas on their passing for the first time through the 
gates oE our senses ; or, in other words, 1 tried to find 
out what were the sensuous and material beginnings 
of those ideas which constitute the principal elements 
of religious thought. 

I endeavored to show, first of all, that the idea of 
tbe infinite, which is at Uib root of all religious 
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thought, is not simply evolved by reason out of noth- 
ing, but supplied, to ua, in its original form, by our 
senses. If the idea of the infinite had no sensuous 
percept to rely on, we should, according to the terms 
of our agreement, have to reject it. It would not ba 
enough to say with Sir W. Hamilton, that the idea of 
the infinite is a logical necessity ; that we are so made 
that wherever we place the boundary of space or 
time, we are conscious of space and time beyond. I 
do uot deny that there is truth in all this, but I feel 
bound to admit that our opponents are not obliged to 
accept such reasoning. 

I therefore tried to show that beyond, behind, be- 
neath and within the finite, the infinite is always 
present to our senses. It presses upon us, it grows 
upon us from every side. What we call finite in 
space and time, in form and word, is nothing but a 
veil or a net which we ourselves have thrown over the 
infinite. The finite by itself, without the infinite, is 
simply inconceivable ; as inconceivable as the infinite 
without the finite. As reason deals with the finite 
materials, supplied to us by our senses, faith, or what- 
ever else we like to call it, de-.Js with the infinite that 
underlies the finite. What we call sense, reason, and 
faith, are three functions of one and the same percep- 
tive self ; but without sense both reason and faith are 
impossible, at least to human beings like ourselves. 

The history of the ancient religion of Indiii, so far 
as we have hitherto been able to trace it, is to us a 
history of the various attempts at naming the infinite 
that hides itself behind the veil of the finite. Wa 
saw how the undent Aryans of India, the poets of 
the Veda, first faced the invisible, the unknown, or 
the infinite in trees, mountains, and ixNtt^-, \t\ 'Ob& 
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dann and the sun ; in the iire, tlie atnrm-wind, and 
the thunder; how they ascribed to all of tliem a 
self, a substiuice, a diviue support, or whatever else 
we like to call it ; and how, in doing bo, they always 
felt the presence of something which they could not 
see behind what they could see, of something super- 
natural behind the natural, of something super-finite 
or infinite behind or within the finite. The names 
wliich they gave, the nomina, may have been wrong : 
but the search itself after the nuinina was legitimate. 
At all events, wb saw how that search led the ancient 
Aryans as far as it has led most amongst ourselves, 
viz., to the recognition of a Father which is in heaven. 
Nay, we shall see that it led them farther still. 
The idea that God is not a father, then, like a fath er, 
and lastly a fatlier, appears in the Veda at a very 
early time. lu the very first hymn of the Rig- Veda, 
which is addressed to Agni, we read : " Be kind to 
us, as a father to his son." The same idea occurs 
again and again in thcVedie hymns. Thus we read, 
Rig- Veda I. 104, 9, " Hear us, Iiidra, like a fiithor ! " 
In III. 49, 3, the poet says that Indra gives food, 
hears our call, and is kind to us, like a father. In 
VII. .54, 2, Indra is asked to be kind, as a father to 
his aona. Again, Rig-Veda VIII, 21, 14, we read: 
" When thou thunderest and giitherest the clouds, 
then thou art Ciilled like a father." Rig-Veda X. 
83, 3, " As mice eat their tails, sorrows eat me up, 
me thy worshiper, all-powerful god ! For once, O 
mighty Indra, be gracious to us ! Be to «s like a 
father ! " Rig-Veda X. 69, 10, " Thou horest him as 
a father bears his son in his lap." Rig-Ved;i III. 53, 
2, " As a son lays hold of his father by his skirt, I 
Vflj bold ol thee by this sweetcxt aong," In fact. 
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tbere are few nations who do not apply to their god 
or goda the name of Father. 

But tlioiigli it was a comfort to the early Arj-ans in 
the childhood of their faith, as it is to us in the faitli 
of our childhood, to call God father, they soon per- 
ceived that this too was a human name, and that, like 
all hujnan iiaiues,-it said but little, compared with 
wliat it was meant to say. We may envy our ancient 
forefathers, aa we envy a child that lives and dies full 
of faith that he is going from one home to another 
home, from one fatht:r to another father. But aa 
every child grows up to learn that his father is but a 
child, the son of another father; as many a child, OD 
becoming a man, has to surrender one idea after an- 
other that seemed to form the very essence of father, 
80 the ancients learnt, and we all of us have to learn 
it, that we must take out of that word father one pred- 
icate after another, all in fact that is conceivable in 
it, if we wish to apply it still to God. So far as the 
word is applicable to man, it is inapplicable to God ; 
so far as it is applicable to God, it is inapplicable to 
man. "Call no man your father upon the earth; 
for one is your Father, which is in heaven." Matt, 
xxiii. 9. Comparison, as it began, so it often ends 
with negation. Father is. no doubt, a better nai 
than fire, or the storm-wind, or the heaven, or the 
Lord, or any other name which man baa tried to give 
to the infinite, that infinite of which he felt the pres* 
ence everywhere. But father too is but a weak hu- 
man name, the best, it may be, which the poets of 
the Veda could 6nd, but yet as far from him whom 
they were feeling after as the east is from the wesL 

Having watched the searchings of the ancient Ar- 
yans after the infinite in every part of na.tu.TC^w.'wi 
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having tried to understand the names which they 
gave to it, beginning with trees and rivers and mount- 
aina, and ending with their Heaven-father, we have 
now to consider the origin of some other ideas which, 
at first, might seem completely beyond the reach of 
our senses, btit "which nevertheless can be shown to 
have had their deepest roots and their tme begin- 
nings in that finite or natui-al world which, it is diffi- 
cult to say why, wo are so apt to despise, while it has 
been everywhere aud is still the only royal road that 
leads us on from the finite to the infinite, from the 
natural to the supematurul, from nature to nature's 
God. 

THEOGONT OF THE VEDA. 
By imagining ourselves placed suddenly in the 
midst of this marvelous world, we try to find out 
what would be the objects most likely to have 
started, to have fascinated, to have awed oVr earliest 
forefathers ; what would have roused and awakened 
them from mere staring and solid wonderment, and 
have set them for the first time musing, pondering, 
and thinking on the visions floating past their eyes. 
And having done that, we tried to verify our antici- 
pations by comparing notes with the poets of the 
Veda, in whose songs the most ancient records of 
religious thought are preserved to us, at least so far 
as that branch of humanity is concerned to which we 
ourselves belong. No doubt, between the first day- 
break of liuman thought aud the first hymns of praise, 
composed in the most perfect metre and the most 
polished language, there may be, nay there must be, 
a gap that can only be measured by generations, by 
hundreds, aye by thousands of years. Yet such is 
the coatiaaity of human thought^ if once controlled 
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by human language, that, on carefuUj ex»m!iiing 
the Vedic hymns, we found most of our aaticipiitiona 
realized, far beyond what we had any right to ex- 
pect. The very objects which we liad singled out aa 
most likely to impress the mind with the sense that 
they were something more than whut could be seen, 
or heard, or felt in them, had really served, if we 
might trnat the Veda, aa " the windows throngh 
which the ancient Aryans first looked into intini- 
,tude. 



THE INFINITB IN ITS KA.BLTBST CONCEPTIOIT. 

When I say infinitude, do not let us take the in- 
finite in its quantitative sense only, as the infinitely 
small or the infinitely great. Though this is perhaps 
the most general concept of the infinite, yet it is at 
the same time the poorest and emptiest. To the an- 
dent Arj'ans the aspect of the infinite varied with 
the aspect of each finite object o£ which it, the infin- 
ite, was the ever present background or complement. 
The more there was of the visible or audible or tan- 
gible or finite, the less there was of the invisible, the 
inaudible, the intangible, or the infinite in the con- 
sciousness of man. As the reach of the senses varied, 
so varied the suspicion of what might be beyond their 
reach. 

The concept, for instance, of a river or a mountain 
would require far less of invisible background than 
the concept of the dawn or the storm-wind. The 
dawn approaches every morning, but what it is, and 
whence it comes, no one can tell. " The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it conieth and 
whither it goeth." It was easy to anderataud the 
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ravages caused by the inuniiation of a river or by the 
fall of a mountain; it was more difficult to under- 
Btaud wlint causes tlie trees to bend before the ap- 
proach of a hurricane, and who it is that, during a 
dark thunder-storm, breaks asunder the mountains 
and overthrows the stables and huts. 

The so-called semi-deities, therefore, which always 
remained to a great extent within the reach of the 
senses, seldom aBsuined that dramatic character which 
distinguishes other deities ; and among those deitiee, 
again, those vrho were entirely invisible, and had 
nothiug in nature to represent them, such aa Indra, 
the rainer, Rudra, the howler, the Maruts, the pound- 
ers or storm-gods, even Varu«a, the all-embracer, 
would soon assume a far more personal and uiytho- 
If^cal aspect than the briglit sky, the da.wii,_or the 
sun. Again, what conatitutea the infinite or super- 
natural chai-acter of all these beings, would at onea 
be clothed in a simply human form. They would not 
be called infinite, but rather inconquemble, impevisb- ' 
able, undccaying, immortal, unborn, preaent every- 
where, knowing everything, achieving everything, 
and at the very last only should we expect for them 
names of so abstract a nature as infinite. 

I say, we should expect this, but I must say at tba 
same time that this expecting attitude is often very 
dangerous. In exploring new strata of thought, it is 
always beat to expect nothing, but simply to collect 
facts, to accept what we find, and to try to digest it. 

ADITI, THE ISFINrrE. 

You will be surprised, for instance, aa I certainly 

was surprised when the fact first presented itaelf to 

me, that there really ia a deity in the Veda who is 
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aimpl; called the boimdlesa or the infinite, in San- 
skrit A-diti. 

Aditi is derived from diVi, and the negative par- 
ticle a. Diti, ngain, is regularly derived from a root 
DA (djati), to bind, from which dita, the participle, 
meaning bound, and dlti, a Bubstantive, meaning 
binding and bond. Adttt, therefore, must originally 
have meant without bonds, not chained or inclosed, 
boundless, infinite, infinitude. The same root shows 
itself in Greek oiw, I bind, SiuS>)^a, a diadem, that ia 
bound pound the bead. The substantive diti would 
in Greek be represented by !<'o-is, a-diti by a-S<[r«. 

It is easy to say that a deity, having such a name 
as Aditi, the infinite, must be of late origin. It is 
much wiser to try to learn what is, than to imagine 
what must be. Because the purely abstract concept 
of the infinite seemed modern, several of our most 
learned Vedic students have at once put down Aditt 
as a late abstraction, as being invented simply to ac- 
count for the name of her sons, the well-known Adit- 
yaa, or solar deities. From the fact that there are 
no hymns entirely addressed to her, they have con* 
eluded that Aditi, as a goddess, came in at the very 
last momenta of Vedic poetry. 

The same might be said of Dyans, a name coire- 
eponding with the Greek ZtA. He occurs even lesa 
frequently than Aditi amongst the deities to whom 
long hymns are addressed in the Veda. But so far 
from being a modern invention, we know now that 
he existed before a word of Sanskrit was spoken in 
India, or a word of Greek iu Greeoe ; that he is in 
fact one of the oldest Aryan deities, who at a later 
time was crowded out, if I may use that oxpi'ession, 
by Indra, Kudra, Agni and other purely Indian gods. 
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ADITI NOT A MODERN DEITY. 

The same, I believe, is the case with Aditi. Her 
name occui-s in invocationB together with Dyiius. the 
sky, Pri'thvT, the earth, Siudhu, the rivere, and other 
really primitive deities; and far from being a purely 
hypothetical mother of the Adityas, she is represented 
as the mother of all the gods. 

In order to understand this, we must try to find 
out what her owu birthplace was, what could have 
suggested the name of Aditi, the boundless, the infin- 
ite, and what was the visible portion in nature to , 
which that name wa^ originally attached. 

NATtTBAL OBTGIS OF ADITL 
I believe that there can be little doubt that Aditi, 
the boundless, was one of the oldest names of tho 
dawn, or, more correctly, of that portion of the sky 
from whence every morning the light andTiFe of ths 
world fli\shed forth. 

Look at the dawn, and forget for a moment year 
astronomy ; and I ask you whether, when the dark 
veil of the night is slowly lifted, and the air becomee 
transparent and alive, and light streams forth, you 
know not whence, you would not feel that your eya, 
stretching as fur as it can stretch, and yet stretching 
in vain, was looking into the very eye of the infinite? 
Tothe ancient aeers the dawn seemed to open the ■ 
golden gates of another world, and while these gates 
were open for the sun to pass in triumph, their eye* 
and their mind strove in their childish way to pierce 
beyond the Umits of this finite world. The dawn 
carae and went, but there remained always behind the 
dawn that heaving sea of light or fire from which she 
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springs . Was not this the visible infinite? And 
what better name could be given thiin that which the 
Vedic poets gave to it, Aditi, the boundless, the yon- 
der, the beyond all and everything? 

Thus, I believe, we can understand how a deity, 
which at first seemed to us so abstract as to have no 
birthplace anywhere in nature, so modern that we 
could hardly believe in ita occurrence in the Veda, 
may have been one of the earliest intuitions and crea- 
tiona of the Hindu mind.' In later times the bound- 
less Aditi may have become identified with the sky, 
also with the eartli, but originally she was far beyond 
the sky and the earth. 

Thus we read in a hymn' addressed to Mitra and 
Varuna, representatives of day and night, "■ O Mitra 
and Varuna, you mount your chariot which, at the 
dawning of the dawn, ia gold en -colored and has iron 
poles at the setting of the sun : ^ from thence you see 
Aditi and Diti " — that ia, what is yonder and what is 
here, what is infinite and what is finite, what is mor- 
tal and what is immortal.* 

Another poet speaks of the dawn as the face of 
Aditi,^ thus indicating that Aditi is here not the 
dawn itself, but something beyond the dawn. 

As the sun and alt the solar deities rise from the 
east, we can well understand how Aditi came to be 

I I bav* ImlHl fully of Adill in the Ris-VHla. in my tnnalalloD of lh« 
It>g-V«<ta Smiliili, vol. 1. pp. 23U-3St. Thers ia u eicsilfnt tttty bf 
Dr. AKrtd Uillebriuidl. Uiirdie Gmii, JdUi, IBTB. H« (p. 11) dcrlvM 
the word fram dft, "to bind," bat png^sn lo explmin Adili by imiwriih- 
■blcnm, ind giianl) t^lnst the Hex thit Aditi could mean omnipmeat. 

« RlK-Veds, V. 03, B. 

* The cnnlrut brlwecn Ihc lleht of Iha inoi-Bin« and the evening aMO* 
expnascd bi' (he color d( th« two metals, gold and iran. 

* Bls-Vedi, I. 36,2. 

* Ibid. I. lis, in, lUIter inikan. 
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called the mother of the bright gods, and more par- 
ticularly of Mitra and Varuna (Rig- Veda, X. 36, 3), 
of Arjamaii and Bhaga, and at lust of the seven, or 
even eight so-called Adityas, that ia, the solar deities, 
rising from the east. Sfirva, the sun, U called not 
only Aditya (Rig-Vedit, VIII. 101, 11, ba( mahao 
asi sfirya, hat Aditya mah&n asi, "Truly, Sflrya, thoa 
art great; truly, Aditya, thou art great") ; but also , 
Aditeya (Rig- Veda, X. 88, 11). 

It was, no doubt, the frequent mention of these her 
sons that gave to Aditi almost from the beginning a 
decidedly fi>minine character. She ia the mother, 
with powerful, terrible, with royal sons. But there 
are passages where Aditi seema to be conceived as a 
male deity, or anyhow as a sexless being. 

Though Aditi is more closely connected with the 
dawn, yet she is soon invoked, not only in the morn- 
ing, but likewise at noon, and in the evening.* 
When we read in the Atharva-Veda, X. 8, 16 : "That ' 
whence the sun rises, and that where he seta, that I 
believe is the oldest, and no one goes beyond," we 
might almost translate "the oldest" by Aditi, Aditi 
soon receives her full share of veneration and worship, 
and she is implored, not only to drive away darkness 
and the enemies that lurk in the dark, but likewiss 
to deliver man from any sin which he may have com- 
mitted. 

DARKNESS AND SIN. 

These two ideas — darkness and sin — whirh aeem ] 
to us far apart, are closely connected with each other 
in the minds of the early Aryans. T shall read yoa 
some extracts to show how often one idea, the fear of 
enemies, evokes the other, the fear of sin, or what 

1 Rig-V£j«, V. 80, 3. 
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we sbould call onr worst euetny. "O Adityas,' da- 
liver us from the mouth of the wolvesriike a, bound 
tliieTT O Aditi I " " May Aditi ' by day ^(^teet our 
cattie^may she, who never deceives, protect by night ; 
may she, with steady increase, protect ua from evil." 
(AmliasaA. literally, from anxiety, from choking pro- 
duced by the consciousness of sin.) " Aud may she, 
the wise Aditi, come with help to us by day 1 may 
she kindly bring happiness, aud drive away all ene- 
mies I " 

Or again : * " Aditi, Mitra, and also Varuwa, for- 
give, if we have committed any sin against you I 
May I obtain the wide fearless light, O Indra! May 
not the long darkness come over us I " " May Aditi 
grant us sinlessness ! " * 

One other idea seems very naturally to have sprung 
up from the concept of Aditi. Wherever we go, we 
find that, one of the earliest imaginings of a future 
life arose from the contemplation of the daily coming 
and going of the sun and other heavenly bodies."* As 
we still say, "his sun has set," they said and believed 
that those who departed this life would go to the 
west, to the setting of the sun. The sun was sup- 
posed to be born in the morning and to die in the 
evening ; or, if a longer life Wiis given to him, it was 
the short lite of one year. At the end of that the 
sun died, as we still say, the old year dies. 

IMMORTALITY. 

But by the side of this conception another would 
spring up. As light and life come from the east, the 



' H, SpcJicor, Svciolp^y, i 



* Ibid. 
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east, among miiiiy of the nations of antiqntty, waa 
looked ufwH aa the abode of tlie bright gods, the eter- 
nal home of the immortalB ; and when the idea had 
once arisen that the departed or blessed among men 
joined the company of the gods, then they also might 
be transferred to the east. 

In Bome such sense we see that Aditi is called " the 
birthplace of the immortals ; " and in a similar sense 
one of the Vedic poets sings : ' " Who will give lu i 
back to the great Aditi ; that I may see father and ' 
mother ? " Is not this a beautiful intimation of im- 
mortality, simple and perfectly natural ; and if yoa 
look back to the steps which led to it, su^ested hj ' 
the ordinary events of every-day life, interpreted by 
the unassisted wisdom of the human heart? 

Here is the great lesson which the Veda teaches us I j 
All our thoughts, even the apparently most abstract, 
have their natural beginnings in what passes daily j 
before our senses. Nihil in fide nisi quod ante/turit't 
in senmi. Man may for a time be unheedful of these'T 
voices of nature ; but they come again and again, day 
after day, night after night, till at last they are 
heeded. And if once heeded, those voices disclose 
their purport more and more clearly, and what 
seemed at first a mere sunrise, becomes in the end a 
visible revelation of the infinite, while the setting of 
the sun is transfigured into the lirst vision of immor- 
Ulity. 

OTHER EEUGI0U3 IDEAS IN THE VEDA. 

Let ua examine one more of those ideas which to 

us seem too abstract and too artificial to be ascribed 

to a very early stratum of human thought, but which, 

I Big-Ved>, I. St, 1. 
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if we may judge from the Veda, had risen in the 
human heart at the very first burst of its intellectual 
spring-tide. I do not mean to make the Veda more 
primitive than it is. I know full well the intermin- 
able vista of its antecedents. There is ring within 
ring in the old tree, till we can count no longer, and 
are lost in amazement at the long, slow growth of hu- 
man thought. But by the aide of much that sounds 
recent, there is much that sounds ancient and primi- 
tive. And here wo ought, I think, to learn a lesson 
from archieology, and not try to lay down from the 
beginning a succession of sharply divided periods of 
thought. For a long time arcbxologists taught that 
there was first a period of stone, during which no 
weapons, no tools of bronze or iron, could possibly 
occur. That period was supposed to be followed by 
the bronze perioti, where the graves might yield both 
bronze and stone implements in abundance, but not 
a single trace of iron. Lastly, we were told, came 
the third period, clearly marked by the prevalence 
of iron instruments, which, when they had once been 
introduced, soon superseded both stone and bronze 
workmanship altogetlier. 

This theory of the three periods, with their smaller 
subdivisions, contained no doubt some truth, but be- 
ing accepted as a kind of archseolf^ical dogma, it im- 
peded for a long time, like all dogma, the progress of 
independent observation ; till at last it was discovered 
that much in the successive or contemponmeuus use 
of the metals depended on local conditions, and ihat 
where mineral or palustnc or meteoric iron existed 
in an easily accessible form, iron impl(?Mients might 
be found and were found tether with stone weap- 
ons, and previous to bronze workmanship. 
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This ougbt to Vie a warning to us against our prft- 
conceived tlieories as to the succession of intellectual 
periods. There are in the Veda thoughts as rude 
and crude ns any paleolithic weapons, hut by the aide 
of them, we find thoughts with all the shai-pness of 
iron and all tiie brilliancy of bronze. Are wo to say 
that the bright and brilliant thoughts must be more 
modem than the rudely chipped flints that lie by 
their side ? They may he, but let iia remember who 
the workman is, and that there has been genius at 
all times, and that genius is not bonnd by yearsT 
To a man who has faith in himself and in the world 
around him, one glance is as good as a thousand ob- 
servations; to a true philosopher, the phenomena of 
nature, the mimes given to them, the gods who rep- 
resent them, all vanish by one thought like the mist 
of the morning, and he decliires in the poetical lan- 
guage of the Veda, " There is but One, thongh the 
poets ^11 it by many names," Ekam mt viprd bahtt- \ 
dhd vadanti. 

No doubt, we may say, the many names of the j 
poets must have come Brst, before the philosophers ] 
could discard them. True, but the poets may have 
continued for ages invoking Indra, Mitra, Varnna, 
or Agni, while at the same time the philosophers at 
India protested, as Hei-akleitos protested and pro 
tested in vain, i^ainst the many names and the many 
temples and the many legends of the gods. 

THE IDEA OF LAW. 

It has often been said that if there is an idea whicb 1 

we look for iu vain among savage or primitive peo- ] 

pie, it is the idea of law. It would be difficult to j 

find, even in Greek and Latin, a true rendering of 
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*' the reign of law " once chosen as the title of an 
itnpoiiiint book hy the Duke of Argyll. And yet 
th.tt idea, in its first half-consoioua form, is as old as 
almost anything in the Veda. Much lias been writ- 
ten of late of unconscious cerebration, and most ex- 
aggerated accounts have been given of it. Yet there 
is a great deal of mental work going on, which we 
may call unconscious, viz., all mental work that has 
not yet found expression in language. The senses go 
on receiving thousands of impressions, most of which 
piiss unheeded, and seem wiped out forever from the 
tablets of our memory. But nothing is ever really 
wipeil out, the very law of the conservation of force 
forbids it. Each impress leaves its mark, and by I 
frequent repetition these marks accumulate until, 
from fiiint dots, they grow into sharp Hues, and in 
the end determine the whole surface, the light, and 
shade, aye the general character, of our mental land- 
scape. 

Thus. we can understand that while the great, and 
at firat overpowering phenomena of nature were ex- 
citing awe, terror, admiration, and joy in the humaa 
mind, thero grew up by the daily recurrence of the 
eame sights, by the unerring return of day and 
night, by the weekly changes of the waning and 
increasing moon, by the succession of the seasons, 
and by the rhythmic dances of the stars, a feeling of 
relii'f, of rest, of security — a mere feeling at first, 
as difficult to express as it is still to express in French 
or Italian " our feeling at home," a kind of uncoo- 
Bcious cerebration, if you like, but capable of being 
raised into a concept, as soon as the manifold per- 
ceptions which iniide up that feeling could bo com- 
prehended, and being conipryhended could be ex- 
pressc-il in conscious liingiiagi-. 
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TbU feeling has found expression in varioas wayg 
anjong the early philosophers of Greepe and Rome. 
What did Herakleitos ' meaii wlien he s:iid, "The 
sun or Helios will not overstep the bounds" (t4 
IttTpa), I, e., the path measured out for him ; and what 
if he said the Erinya, the helpers of right, would find 
him out if he did ? Nothing can show more clearly 
that he had recognized a law, pervading all the works 
of nature, a law which even Helios, be he the sun or 
a solar deity, must obey. This idea proved most fer- 
tile in Greek philosophy; as for religion, I believe 
we can trace in it the first germ of the Greek moira 
or fate. 

Though we cannot expect to meet with any very 
ancient and original thoughts among the philoso- 
phers of Rome, yet I may quote here a vrell-known 
saying of Cicero's, containing a very true applica- 
tion of the thought indicated by Herakleitos : Cicero 
says 2 that men were intended, not only to t-outfim- 
plate the order of the heavenly bodies, but to imitate 
it in the order and constancy of their lives ; exactly 
what, as we shall see, the poets of the Veda tried to 
express in their own simple language. 

Let us ask now again, as we did when looking for 
the first germs of the concept of the infinite, what 
could have been the birthplace of the idea of order, 
measure, or law in nature ? What was its first name, 
its first conscious expression ? 

I believe it was the Sanskrit RitA, a word which 
sounds like a deep key-note through all the chords of 
the religious poetry of India, though it has hardly 
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ever been mentioned by wntera on the ancient relig- 
ion of the Brahmans.^ 

THE SANSKKIT RITA. 

Nearly all the gods have epithets applied to them, 
which are derived from this Ritu, and which are 
meant to convey the two ideas, first, that the goda 
founded the order of nature, and that nature obeys 
their commands ; secondly, that there is a moral law 
which man must obey, and for the tran^ression of 
which he is punished by the goda. Such epithets are 
far more important, as giving na an insight into the 
religion of ancient India, than the more names of the 
gods, and their relation to certain phenomena in nat- 
ure; but their accurate understanding is beset with 
many difficulties. 

The primary, secondary, and tertiary meanings of 
such words as Ritu occur sometimes in one and the 
same hymn ; the poet himself may not always have 
distinguished very clearly between them ; and few 
interpreters would venture to do for him what he has 
not done for himself. When we speak of law, do 
we always make it quite clear to ourselves what we 
mean by it ? And can we expect that ancient poets 
should have been more accurate speakers and thinkers 
than modern philosophers? 

Ko doubt, in most places where ^tta occurs, a 
Tagiie and general rendering of it, such as law. order, 
sacred custom, sacrifice, may pass unchallenged ; but 
if we look at any of the translations of the Vedio 
hymns, and aak ourselves what definite meai ' 
can connect with these high-sounding words, we shall 
I Ludwig, JiucJIaiiiinjwa det Vtda, p. IB, luu glnn Iha b«il mcobdI <d 
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often feel tempted to shut up the book in despair. 
If Agni, the god of fire, or some otlier solar deity ia 
called " the first-bovii of divine truth," what possible 
idea can such a tmnalation convey ? Fortunately, 
there ia a suffii?ient number of passages left in which 
^I'ta occurs, and which enable ua to watch the grad- 
ual growth of the word and ita meanings. 

Much, no doubt, in the reconstruction of such ai> 
cient buildings must of necessity be conjectured, and 
I offer my own ideas as to the originiJ foundation ot 
the word JZtta and tho supei-atrTictures of later peri- 
ods, as no move than a guess and a Srst attempt. 

THE ORIGINAL MEANING OP ^iTA. 

Rita, I believe, was used originally to express the 
settled movement of the sun, and of all the heavenly 1 
bodies. It is a participle of the verb Ri, which may I 
convey the sense either of joined, fitted, fixed ; or of ' 
gone, the going, the path followed in going. I my- 
self prefer the second derivation, and I recognize the 
same root iu another word, Nir-rf'ti, lit-erally going 
away, then decay, destruction, death, also the place 
of destruction, the abyss, and in later times (like 
Ann'ta), the mother of Naraka. or hell. 

The going, the procession, the great daily move- ' 
ment, or the path followed every day by the Biw i 
from his rising to his setting, followed also by the ' 
dawn, by day and night, and their various represen- 
tatives, a path which the powers of night and dark- ] 
ness could never impede, would soon be regarded 
as the right movement, the good work, the straight 
path.' 

Jt was not, however, so much the daily movementi 
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or the path wbich it followed, as tlie origiiiiU direty* ^ 
tion which detei'mined it, tlie settled point from i 
which it started and to which it ri^tiirned, that be- | 
came most prominent in the thoughts of the Vedio j 
poets when speaking of Rita. Heuee they speak of 1 
the path of Jtitu, which we can only translate by the f 
right^ath; but whicli to them wns the path deter- I 
mined by that unknown power wbich they hod tried I 
to grasp by the name of Jiita,, 

If you remember how Aditi, the boundless, waa at .1 
first meant for the east, whicli every morning seemed j 
to reveal an endless distance beyond the sky from I 
which the sun arose for his daily course, you will not 
be surprised to find that the ^t;i, the place or the 
poffer which determines the path of the aun, should 
occasionally in the Veda take the place of Aditi. As 
the dawn was called the face of Aditi, we find that 
the Bun is called the bright face of Bt'ta;^ nay, we 
find invocations in which the great Bita' occupies a 
pla(% next to Aditi, and heaven and earth. The | 
al»od«_of Hitii is evidently the east,* where, aixmrd 
ing to a verj- ancient legend, the light-bringing gods 
are supposed every morning to break open the dark 
cave, the hiding-place of the robl)er, and to bring 
forth the cows,* that is to say, the days, eai'li day 
being conceived as a cow, walking slowly from ^he i 
dark stable across the bright pasture-ground of the 
earth and the sky. When that imi^ry is chiinged, 
and the sun is supposed to yoke his horses in the 
morning and to run his daily course across the world, 
then Ititsi is called the place where they unhamesa 

1 RiR-Vfd*. Tl. bl, 1. 1 Ibjd. X. OS, 4. ■ IbiJ. X. 

< StiniFlium ihfH cova tttm Ig bo ideuU >Ihi toe tbf i:L<Judi i 
tram tb* TltlbJa ik/ to Iha dark ib^ bcfoad tlie boriion. 
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his horses.' Sometimes it is aaid that the d&vna 
dwell in the abyss of ^ita,' and many Btories are 
told, how either the dawns were recovered, or how 
the dfLWD herself assisted Indra and the other goda 
in recovering the stolen cattle, or the stolen treasure, 
hidden iu the dark stable of the night. 

BTOBT OB" 8AKAMA. 

One of the best known stories was that of Indra, 
who first sent Sarama, the peep of day, to find out 
where the cowa were hidden. When Sarain& had 
heard the lowing of the cows, she returned to tell 
Indra, who then gave battle to the robbers, and 
brought furth tlie bright cows. This Sai'amS. was 
afterwards represented as tlie dog of Indra, and the 
metronymic name given to her sous, SHrameya, hay- 
ing by Professor Kuhn been identified with Her- 
meias, or Hermes, was one of the first indications to 
point out to comparative mythologiats the right path 
(the panth& n'tasya) into the dark chambers of an- 
cient Aryan mytliology. Well, this Sariimfl, this old 
pointer of the dawn, is said to have found the cows, 
"by going on the path of Rita, the right path, oi 
by going to the Rita, the right place." ' One poe( 
says : " Wlien SaramS, found the cleft of the rock, 
she made the old great path to lead to one point, 
She, tho quick-footed, led the way; knowing the 
noise of tho imperisliable (cows or days), she went 
first towards them " (Rig-Vcdii, III. 31, 6). 

In the preceding verse, the very path which waa 
followed by the gods and their companions, the old 
poets, in their attempt* to recover the cows, i. e., day- 
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light, is called tlie path of the Rita ; but in another 
place it is said that Indra and his friends tore Vala, 1 
the robber or Iiis cave, to pieces, after finding out the I 
Jiitn, tlte right place.' 

That right, immovable, eternal place is likemae 
mentioned when a nou ori is looked for from whicli , 
the gods oould have firmly established both heaven 
and earth. Thus Varuna is introduced as saying, 
" I supported the sky in the seat of ^I'tJi ; " ' and 
later on. Rita., like Satja, the true, is conceived aa 
the eternal fimndation of all that exists. 

The path of ^tta occurs again and Hg:iin as fol- 
lowed by the dawn, or the sun, or day and night, and 
the only way in which we can generally translate it 
is the patli of right, or the right path. 

Thus wo r<jiid of the dawn:* — 

" She follows the path of ^('ta, the right path ; as 
if she knew them before, she never oversteps the ra- 
giona." 

" The dawn,* who is born in the sky, dawned forth 
on the right path ; she came near, revealing her great- 
ness. She drove away the evil spirits, and the un- 
kindly darkness." 

Of the sun it is said : ' — 

" The god Savitrt toils on the right way, the hom 
of the Rita is exalted far and wide ; the Rit& resists 
even those who fight well." 

When the sun rises, the path of Rita, is said to be 
surrounded with rays," and the same tluiught which 
was uttered by Herakleitos, "Helios will not over- 
step the bounds," finds expression in a verse of the 
1 Rig-V.d«, X. IS8. 1. « Tlii.i. IV, (9, *. 

» Ibid. I. 131, 8i cf. V. 80, i. * Ibid. VII, 16, 1. 

• Ibid. VIU. 80. S: X. W, 4; Til. U, B. 

• ibia. MM, a; i.w,u. 
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Rig- Veda: " Siirya does not injure the appointed 
places." 1 Tliia patb, which is here called the path of 
Jiita,, is in other places called the broad walk," gfito ; 
and like Rita., this g&tu also, tlie walk, finds some- 
times a place among the ancient deities of the morn- 
ing.^ It is evidently the aanie path on which day 
and night are said to travel in turn,* and as that path 
varies from day to day, we also bear of many paths 
which are traveled on by the Aevinau, day and night, 
and similar deities.^ 

Another important feature is that this path, which 
is commonly called the path of Rita, is sometimea 
spoken of as the path which King Varuwa, one of 
the oldest Vedic gods, made for the sun to follow 
(I. 24, 8) ; for we thus begin to understand why 
what in some places is called the law of Varuwa is in 
others called the law of Rita, ; ^ how, in fact, Varuna, 
the god of the all-embracing sky, cnuld sometimes 
be supposed to have settled and determined what 
in other phkces is called the Rit&, as an independent 
power. 

When it had once been recognized that the gods 
overcame the powers of darkness by following the 
straight path or the path of right, it was but a. small 
step for their worshipers to pray that they also might 
be allowed to follow that right path. Thus we read:^ 
'*QXndra, lead us on the path of Rita, on the right 
path over all evils." 

Or, " May we, O Mitra and Varuna, on your path 

1 Rig-ViHli, m. 30, 13 ; cf. I. 123, 9 : 131, X. > Ibid. I. IM, 3. 

» Ibid. III. 31, 15. Inilni produced logi'ther tlie sun, iho diiwn, it* 

< Ibid. I. 113, i. 

» Ibid. VIII. aa, 7. 

' Ibid. 1. 123, 8, 9, Tarunasya dh&mii nnd rila^v. dbilin*. 

» Ibid. I. 133, e. 
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of right, cross over all evils, lu one crosses the waters 
in u sliip."^ The same gods, Mitra and Varuna, are 
said to proclaim the praises of the great iJita.' An- 
other poet says ; " I follow tlie path of ^ita welL" ' 
Evil-duers, on the contrary, are said never to cross 
the path of Rita* 

BITA, THE SACRIFICE. 

If we remember liow many of the ancient sacrifices 
in India depended on the course of the sun, how there 
were daily sacrifices at the rising of the sun, at noon, 
and^at the setting of the sun ;^ how there were offer- 
ings for the full moon and the new moon, while other 
sacrifices followed the three seasons, and the half- 
yearly or yearly prioress of the sun ; we may well 
understand how the sacriilce itself came in time to be 
called the path of ift'ta." 

At last Jiita, assumed the meaning of law ia gen- 
eral. The rivers, which in some pkces are said to 
follow the path of fli'ta,' are spoken of in other 
hymns as following the Jtita or law of Varuna. 
There are many more meanings or shades of mean- 
ing conveyed by Ai'ta, which, however, are of less 
importnnce for our purpose. I have only to add that 
as ^ita came to express all that is right, good, and 
true, so Anrita was used to express whatever is false, 
evil, and untrue. 

I Rlg-Vadi, VII. 86. 3. * Ibid. Vllt. 9S. i; c(. I. ISI, 4-6. 

■ Ibid. X. en, 13. * Ibid. IX. T3. S. 

• Manu, IV. 36, M. 

• Rig-V.d«, I. lis, 9: X. 31, 9; Tl>, Si 110, S; eU. 
> Ibid. li. 2S, 4i 1. 106, U ; VIII. 11, 9. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP RITA.. 
I do not know whether I have succeeded in ^ring 
yon a clear idea of tliis ^i'ta in the Veda, how it 
meant originally the firmly established movement of 
the world, of the sun, of morning aiid evening, of day 
and night ; how the spring of that movement was 
localized In the far East ; how its manifestation was 
perceived in the path of the heavenly bodies, or, as 
we should say, in day and night ; and how that light 
path on which the gods brought light out of dark- 
ness Lecaine afterward the path to be followed by 
man, partly in his Bacrifict'sT^partly in his general 
nipral conduct-^ Yon mnst not expect in tTio devel- 
opment of these ancient conceptions too much accu- 
racy and definiteness of thought. It was not there, 
it could not be there, and if we attempt to force those 
poetical imaginings into the various categories of rig- 
orous thought, we shall only break their wings and 
crush ont their soul : we shall have the dry bones, 
but no flesh, no blood, no life. 

DIFFICULTY OF THANSLATING. 

The great difficulty in all discussions of this kind 

arises from the fact that we have to transfuse thought 

from ancient into modem forms. In that process 

some violence is inevitable. We have no word so 

pliant as the Vedic JUin, so full of capability, so 

ready to reflect new shades of thought. All we can 

do is to find, if possible, the original focus of thought, 

and then to follow the various directions taken by 

> There ia ■ aiinUar df velopmEiK lo b« observeil in the llebreir ybblr, 

ilmlght, ham iihir (o go (orwartl, ■ root which hu supplied Hiinii myth- 

ical germs in Hebrerr alao. See Guldiiher, Afylholoffs among thcfftirttnt, 

p. 133. 
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the rays that proceeded from it. This is what I have 
endeavored to do, and if in so doing, I may seem to 
"have put a new garment upon an old," all I can say 
is that I see no other way, unless we all agree to 
speak not only Sanskrit, but Vedic Sanskrit. 

A great English poet and philosopher has lately 
been much blamed for translating the old Hebrew 
belief in a personal Jehovah into a belief "in an 
eternal power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness." It baa been objected that it would be im- 
possible to find in Hebrew an expression for so ab- 
stract, BO modern, so purely English a thought as 
this. This may be true. But if the ancient poets 
of the Veda were to live to-day, and if they had to 
think modern thought and to speak modern speech, I 
should say that an eternal power, not ourselves, that 
makes for rigliteousness, would not be a very unlikely 
rendering they might feel themselves inclined to give 
of their ancient ^ita. 



WAS ;i/TA A COMMON ARYAN CONCEPT? 

One more point, however, has to be settled. We 
have seen that in the Veda, rita belongs to one of 
the earliest strata of thought : the question now is, 
was n'ta a purely Vedic, or was it, like Dyaus, Zeos, 
Jupiter, a common Aryan concept? 

It is difUcult to speak confidently. There were, aa 
we shall see, cognate ideas that found expression in 
Latin and German in words derived from the same 
root ar, but there is not sufficient evidence to show 
that, like the Rita, of the Vedio poets, these words 
started from the conception o[ the daily, weekly. 
monthly, and annual movement of the heavenly 
bodies, and from nothing else. 
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lu Sanskrit we have beside rtt». tlie common word 
for aeasons, 7"itu, meaning origimiHy the regular steps 
or movements o( the year. In Zend ralu is the same 
word, but it means not only order, but also he who 
orders.' 

It has been frequently attempted to identify the 
Sanskrit ri'tu, season, and rt'ta, settled, regular, par- 
ticularly as applied to the course of the heavenly 
bodies and to the order of the ancient sacrifices, witli 
the Latin rite, according to religious usage, and rituf, 
a rite, the form and manner of religious ceremoniea. 
But ri in Latin never corresponds to Skt. ri, which 
is really a shortened form of ar or ra, and tliereforo ' 
represented in Latin by or, er, ur, and more r&rely ^ 
by,,. 

There seems, however, no difficulty in connecting ' 
the Latin ordo with our root ar or ri ; and Benfey 
has shown that ordo, ordinis, would correspond to a 
Sanskrit form rZ-tvan. Ordior, to weave, would seem 
to have meant originally a careful and orderly ar- 
rangement of anything, more particularly of threads. 

The nearest approach to rita is to be found in the 
Latin ratus, particularly when we consider that rdtui 
waa originally referred in Latin also to the constant 
movement of the stars. Thus Cicero (Tuac. v. 24, 
69) speaks of the motu» (Btellarmn) constantes et rati; 
and again (N. D. ii. 20, 51) of the astrorum rati 
immutabilesque cur»ui. I incline myself to the opin- 
ion that this ra(M8 in Latin is identical in origin and 
also in intention with Skt. rita, only that it never 
became developed and fixed in Latin as a religious 
concept, audi as we saw in the Vedie Rita,. But 
though I hold to this opinion, I do not wish to dis- 

' DannesUler, OrmHuJ it AKrlmiTi,^, IB. 
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giiise its difficulties, ^t'ta, if it was pveservud in 
lAtin, might have been artut, ertue, ortun, or urtui, 
but not raliis, not even ritus, as it iippeiirs in Irritiis, 
vain, I. ff,, unsettletl. I tuUy admit that phonetically 
ProfeBsor Kuhn'a identification of Latin rdttta with 
Sanskrit rdta is far more regular. He derives it from 
rd, to give, and as from the root dd we have in Latin 
datum and redditum, so from the root rd we should 
have quite regularly ratum and irritum. The difE- 
culty in Professor Kuhn's etymology is tlie meaning, 
Sdta means given, and though it assumes the mean- 
ing of granted, assigned to, determined, and though 
in Zend too, d&ta, law, comes from dtl (dhS), both to 
give and to settle,' yet there is, as Corasen remarks, 
no trace of this having ever been the original mean- 
ing of Latin rdlum.' 

Nor are tlie phonetic difficulties iu identifying 
Latin ratua with Skt. n'ta insurmountable. The 
Latin ratia, Soat, is generally connected with the Skt. 
root, ar, to row, and Latin gracitit with Skt. kma. 
If then Littin rdtu* ia the same word aa the Sanskrit 
rita, there is every reason to suppose that It too 
referred originally to the regular and settled move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and that like cotuide- 
rare, contemplariy and many such words, it became 
afterwards despecialized. In tiiat case it would be 
interesting to observe that while in Sanskrit rt'ta, 
from meaning the order of the heavenly movements, 
became in time the name for moral order and right- 
eousness, rdtus, though starting from the same source, 

1 Dannealrlcr, 1. c. p. 3S3. 

* Kuhn InKcnlADRlf cumpamtlM laptrialJT* riUiMma bnKmini wilh 
Iha lHn«Sd> nliulmi ct grutiuiEai, in Faitiu, vd. Liademinn, p. !M. 
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lent itself in Latin and German to express intellect 
ual order and reasoimbleness. For from the ennte 
root and closely connected with ratug (jpro raid) we 
have the Latin ratio, Eettllng, counting, adding and 
Bubtmcting, reason, and Gotliie rathjo, number, rath- 
jan, to ninnber; Old High German, rat^^a, speech, 
and redjon, to speak.^ 

SITA IS ASEA IN ZEND. 
But though ive look in vain among the other 
Aryan languages for anything exactly corresponding 
to the Vedic ri'tii, and cannot therefore claim for it, 
as in the case of Dyaua a-Dtl Zeus, an antiquity ex- 
ceeding the first separation of the Aryan races, we 
can show that both the word and the concept existed 
before the Iranians, whoso religion is known to U8 in 
the Zend-avesta, became finally separated from the 
Indians, whose sacred hymns are preserved to us in 
the Veda. It has long been known that these two 
brandies of Aryan speech, which extended in a south- 
easterly direction, must have remained together for 
a long tjme after they had separated from all the 
other branches, which took a northwesterly course. 
They share words and thoughts in common to which 
we find nothing analogous anywhere else. Partic- 
ularly in their religion and ceremonial, there are 
terms which may be called technical, and which 
nevertheless are to be found both in Sanskrit and 
in Zend, The word which in Zend corresponds to 
Sanskrit n'ta is asha. Phonetically asha may seem 
far removed from n'ta, but n'ta is properly arta, and 
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the traHHition of Sanskrit rt into Zend sh is possible-^ 
Hitherto asba iu Zend hna been translated by purity, 
and the modern Paraia always accept it in that sense. 
Bat this is a sucondury development of the word, aa 
has lately b*en shown by a very able French Bcholiu', 
M. Darmesteter ; * and by assigning to it the mean- 
ing which rita. has in the Yeda, many passages in the 
Avesta receive for the first time their proper char^ 
acter. It cannot be denied, that in the Avesta,^ as 
in the Vedu, asha may often be translated by pudty, 
and that it is most frequently used in reference to 
the proper performance of the sacrifices. Here the 
Asha consists in what is called "good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds," good meaning ceremonially good 
or correct, without a false pronunciation, without a 
mistiike In the sacrifice. But there are passages 
which show that Zoi-ojister also recognized the exist- 
ence of a kosmos, or rt'ta. He also tells how the 
mornings go, and the noon, and the nights ; and bow 
they follow a law that has been traced for them j be 
too admires the perfect friendship between the sun 
and the moon, and the harmonies of living nature, 
the miracles of every birth, and how at the right 

1 The iddotily of irla (ri'U) and uh> «u Br>[ poinled Dal by de L«- 
gmrda {Gtiammtllt A6liamlliiagtn, p. It!), tail by 0]ipen {JntcriplioKt 
dti jlcifWtHu/M. p. lOS). Il WIS Bcceplnl b; Ilaug (Am 18 CapiitI da 
VtHifidad, SilmnfttruJiU dtr Kgl. Sajrur. Ahid. dir Wiuriuchn/itn, 
ISaS, p. BM), ind aupporled by )lilb>icbii»dd (£m Zoroatn$cktt litd, 
p. 70). TbiuSkl. iDir(ja-^ZriidmuhyB;3kl. pntui&- Zend pcrhaaa; 
Skt. bfaarlar — Zand bikbari Ski. mrila^Zcnd nmha; Zand peratu ^ 
Zand pMbo. Spiagel {Aritcke Btuflint, p. 33) challenecs aonia ol lh«M 
Idtnlinullon*. and exptains (ham diffsranlly. Still ba too admlu (ha 
pOHibIa intarchansu at Skt. rt aad Zand A. 8« Puchel, Gia. gtL A»- 
teiftn, 1817, p. libi. 

1 Ormati rl MHwuin, Itur* orij/iwa tt Ictir kiiMrt, par Jamat Dm- 
niMlaWr, Paris. 1877. 

■ Darmgatater, I. r. p. It. 
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time there is food for the toother to give to her child. 
As in the Veda, so in the Avesta, the universe fol- 
lows the Aslia, the workU are the creation of Asha. 
The faithful, while on earth, pray for the mainte- 
nance of Asha, while after death they will join Or- 
mazd in the highest Leaven, the abode of Asha. 
The pious worshiper protects the Asha, the world 
grows and prospers by Asha. The highest law of 
the world is Asha, and the highest ideal of the be- 
liever is to become an Ashavan, possessed of Asha, 
t. e.y righteous. 

This will sufiice to show tliat a belief in a cosmic 
order existed before the Indians and~lranians sepa- 
rated, that it formed part of their ancient, common 
religion, and was older therefore than the oldest 
G&th& of the Aveata, and the oldest hymn of the 
Veda. It was not the result of later speculation, it 
did not come in only after the belief in the different 
gods and their more or less despotic government of 
the world hatl been used up. No, it was an intuition 
which underlay and pervaded the most ancient re- 
ligion of the Southern Aryans, and for a true appre- 
ciation of their religion it is far more important 
than all the stoi-ics of the dawn, of Agoi, Indra, and 
Rudra. 

Think only what it was to believe in a ^ita, in 
an order of the world, though it be no more at first 
than a belief that the sun will never overstep hia 
bounds. It was all the difference between a chaos 
and_a. kosmOB, between the blind play of chance and 
an intelligible and therefore an intelligent provi- 
dence. How many bouIb, even now, when everything 
else has failed them, when they have parted with the 
most cherished convictions of their childhood, when 
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their faith in man has been poisoned, and when the 
apparent triumph of all that is selfish, ignoble, and 
hideous has mude them throw up the cause of truth, 
of righteousness, and innocence as no longer worth 
fighting for, at least in this world ; how many, I say, 
have found their last pesice and comfort in a con- 
templation of the ^I'ta, of the order of the world, 
whether manifested in the unvarying movement of 
the stars, or revealed in the unvarying number of 
the petals and stamens and pistils of the smallest 
forget-ine-notl How many have felt that to belong 
to this kosnios, to this beautifnl order of nature, is 
something at least to rest on, something to trust, 
something to believe, when everything else has failed I 
To us this perception of the Rita, of law and order 
in the world, may seem very little; but to the an- 
cient dwellers on earth, who had little else to sup- 
port them, it was everything : better than their 
bright beings, their Devas, better than Agui and 
Indra; because, if once perceived, if once under- 
etood, it could never be taken from them. 

What we have learnt then from the Veda is this, 
that the ancestors of our race in In.dia did not only 
believe in divine powers more or less manifest to 
their senses, in rivers and mountains, in the sky and 
the sun, iu the thunder and rain, but that their 
senses likewise suggested to them two of the most 
essential elements of all religion, the concept of the 
infinite and the concept of order and law, as re- 
vealed before them, the one in the golden sea behind 
the dawn, the other in the daily path of the sun. 
These two percepts, which aotmer or later must be 
taken in and minded by every human being, were at 
first no more than an impulse, but their impulsive 
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force would not rest till it had beaten into the minds 
of the fathers of oar race the deep and indelible im- 
pression that ^^ all is right," and filled them with a 
hope, and more than a hope, that '^ all will be 
right" 



HENOTHEISM, POLYTHEISM, MONOTHE- 
ISM. AND ATHEISM. 



18 MONOTBEISH A PRIMITIVE FORM OF RELIGION? 
If you consider Low natural, how intelligible, tow 
inevitable, was the origin and growth of the prin- 
cipal deities of the Veda, you will perhaps agree 
with me that the whole controversy, whether the 
human race began witli monotheism or polytheism, 
hardly deserves a serious discussion, at least so far as 
the Indiana, or even tlie Indo-Europeans, are con- 
cerned.' I doubt whether this question would ever 
have arisen, nnless it had been haudod down to ua 
ns a legacy ot another theory, very prevalent during 
the Middle Ages, that religion began with a prime- 
val revelation, which primeval revelation could not be 
conceived at all, except as a revelation of a true and 
perfect religion, and therefore aa monotheism. That 
primeval monotheism was supposed to have been pre- 
served by the Jews only, while all other nations left 
it and fell into polytheism and idolatry, from which, 
at a later time, they worked their way back again 

' For u able iVnnu of vsriaui oplnionii in favor of or iKiinit > priml- 
tlVB manolhclim, part[ciilarl7 of Prct«^ Pflc<dcr«r, ScbereT, mvillv, >ad 
Kalh. m Mulr, Sdintnl TtMt, v. p. 4IS. I bavt «nai(inies btea qnoUd 
■I ■ tupportfr ol tbc lliror^r of mi original iooBDlhei*iii. In wbal kiin I 
liDliI that Uiwrv Hill be wen from tha folloviog ratMrki, paiticnltrijr pifi 
Mi, Unit 3 frum balloa. 
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into the purer light of a religious or philosopHcal 
monotheism. 

It is ciirioua to see how long it takes before any of 
these purely gratuitous theories sire entirely annibi- 
lated. They may have been refuted again and again, 
the beat theologians and scholars may long have ad- 
mitted that they rest on no solid foundation whatso- 
ever, yet they crop up in places where we should 
least expect them, in books of referenct^, and, what 
is stiSl worse, in popular school-books ; and thus the 
tarea are sown broadcast, and spring up everywhere, 
till they almost choke the wheat. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND THE 3CIENCB OF 
RELIGION. 
The science of language offers in this respect many 
points of similarity with the science of religion. 
Without any warrant, either from the Bible or from 
any other source, nay, without being able to connect 
any clear understanding with such a theory, many 
medireval, and even modern, writers have maintained 
that language too owed its origin to a primeval reve- 
lation. Tlie next step was, that this primeval lan- 
guage could only have been Hebrew ; the next step 
again, that all other languages must be derived from 
Hebi-ew. It is extraordinary to see the learning and 
ingenuity expended in volaniinons works to prove 
that Greek and Latin, French and English, were all 
derived from Hebrew. When, however, no amount 
of torture could force from Hebrew the confession 
that she was the mother of all those degenerate chil- 
dren, the very failure of these repeated efforts showed 
that it was necessary to commence a new trial by an 
impartlitl collection of all the evidence that could be 
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brought to beiir on the origin and growth of human 
speech. This, which we cull the bistorlcal study of 
language, aoon led to a genealogical clasBifiuatiun of 
the principal languagL's of the world, in whieh He- 
brew at laat received its right place, by the side of 
other Semitic dialects ; while the questiun of the or- 
igin of language iiBsumed an altogether new form, 
viz., What is the origin of roots and radical concepts 
jn every one of the great families of human speech ? 
^ By following the example of the science of language, 
the students of the science of religion have arrived at 
very similar results. Instead of approaching the re- 
ligions uf the world with the preconceived idea that 
tbey are either corruptioDS of the Jewish religion, or 
descended, in common with the Jewish religion, from 
some perfect primeval revelation, they have seen that 
it is their duty first to collect all the evidence of the 
early history of religious thought that is still acces- 
sible in the sacred books of the world, or in the 
mythology, customs, and even in the languages of 
various races. Afterwards they have undertalcen a 
genealogical classification of all the mateiials that 
have hitherto been collected, and they have then only 
approached the question of the origin of religion in a 
new spirit, by trying to find out how the roots of the 
various religions, the radical concepts which form 
their foundation, and, before all, the concept of the 
infinite, could have been developed, taking for granted 
nothing but sensuous perception on one side, and the 
world by which we are surrounded on the other. 

There is another similarity between these two sci- 
ences. As it is well known that there is constant 
growth and development in language, connected with 
what is inevitable in all development, viz., a throwing 
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off of whatever le used up aud corrupt, tlie history of 
religion also baa been stiowu to exhibit a constant 
growth and development, its very life consisting in 
a discarding of decayed elements, which is necessary 
in order to maintain all the better whiitever is still 
sound and vigorous, and lit the same time to admit 
new influences from that inexhaustible source from 
which all religion springs. A rehgion that cannot ] 
change is like a classical language, that rules supreme I 
tor a time, but is swept away violently in the end, by I 
the undercurrent of popular dialects, by the voice of I 
She people, which has often been called the voice of j 
God. I 

Again, a9_no one speaks any longer of aa innate I 
languiige, — we hardly know what could be meant by I 
it, — the time will come when the idea of an innate 1 
religion too will seem equally unintelligible, Man, I 
we know now, has to conquer everything in the sweat | 
of his face, though we likewise know tliat wherever' I 
he has hibored lionestly, the ground has not brought I 
forth thorns and thistles only, but enough to support ] 
him, though he may be meant to eat his bread in sor- I 
row all the days of his life. I 

It is easy to understand that, even if a complete, J 
grammar and dictionary had suddenly come down. I 
from heaven, they would have been useless to beingS' I 
that had not themselves elaborated their percepts intO' I 
concepts, and that had not themselves discovered the, i 
relation (nrnw-i!) in wliich one concept may standtotl 
another. They would have been a foreign Ianguage,^J 
and who can learn a foreign language, unless ha hai 1 
a language of his own ? We may acquire new laa-l 
guages from without: language and what it implies I 
must come from within. Tho same with religion. 1 



I 
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Ask a. missionary whether he can etBciently preach 
the mysteries of Christianity to people who have no 
idea of what reti^on is. All he can do is to discover 
theiew germs of religion which exist even among the 
lowest savages, though hidden, it may be, beneath 
deep layers of nihbiah ; to make them grow again by 
tearing up the weeds tliat have choked them, and 
then to wait patiently till the soil in which alone the 
natural seeds of religion can grow, may become fit 
again to receive and to nurture the seeds of a higher 
religion. 

THE PREDICATE OF GOD. 
If we approach the study of religion in this spirit, 
the question whether man began with monotheism or 
polytheism can never present itself. When man ha^ 
once arrived at a stage of thought where be can call 
anything, be it one or many, God, he has achieved 
more than half of his journey. He baa found the 
predicate God, and lie has henceforth to look for the 
Bubjects only to which that predicate is truly appli- 
cable. What we want to know is, how man first ar- 
rived at the concept of the divine, and out of what 
elements he framed it : afterwards only cumea the 
question how he was able to predicate the divine of 
this or that, of the One or of the many. Writers 
on religion ' speak of " primitive men deifying the 

' " Ho* dtroiiE mvfr in«y h«»e btta the Mli^ooi f«Ung» vl tlu prhn- 
lliva Aryanii, however lively Iheir wnsc of Iba ■Dpematunl, ind bnir- 
«rar forvlbly we may Iberafnrs <mi|[uis thtnn to biira been iiiiinlliHl In 
dtify lh» grand natural objecta by whith Ihay Wei* nurrounclwl and ever- 
■licit, It i> obvlDiia that Ibt pbyiical impreiiioiu mide by tiittt nbjecia 04 
tbeir momi would ba yel more powerful in pmporllan u lliry w<n mar* 
fnquent and man obUusira ; and Ihat contcfiDanlly Iba akv, eartli, niai 
fie., aven Ihnngh regarded ai diilitt, would niliirally be ralkil by naowi 
denotinR (heir exltrnal chsracleriatiei', ratber than by other appellalioDi 
dncrlpllva of the iKanr attribalae Ihey were luppMed to poueM." — J. 
Hulr, SanAnt rem, t. p. U4. 
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grand natura,! objects by which they are surrounded." 
They might as well speak of pritnitive men mum- 
mifying their dead, before they hud mum or wax to 



ithei 



with. 



THE NEW MATEBLAL8 SUPPLIED BY THE VEDA. 

I am not one of those who hold that the Veda of- 
fers the key to this and to all othi'r problems of the 
science of religion. Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that all nations went through 
exactly the same religions development which we find 
in India. On the contrary, the chief interest, in these 
comparative studies in the field of religion consiata 
in our being able to see in how many different ways 
the same goal could be and ]ias been reached.. All 
I maintain is, that in the Veda we see one stresia 
of religious evolution, and a very important stre^; 
and that, if we study that, without bringing to its 
study any preconceived opinions, the question whether 
the Aryans of India bi'gan with monotheism, in the 
nsual sense of that word, seems to me to convey no 
meaning at all. 

HENOTHEI3M, 

If we must have a general name for the earliest 
form of religion among the Vedic Indians, it can be 
neither nionotheism nor pol^heism, but only_Aciio- 
theUm,^ that is, a behef and worship of those single 
objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, in which 
maji firat suspected the presence of the invisible and 
the infinite, each of which, as we saw, was raised into 
something more than finite, more than natural, more 
than conceivable; and thus grew in the end to be an 
> From itt, iyit, one, u oiiposeil to itint, one odIj. 
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Asura, or a living tiiing ; a Deva, or a bright being ; 
ail j-lSTortya, that is, not a niortal, and at last an im- 
luovtal and eternal being, — in fact, a God, endowed 
with the highest qualities which the human intel- 
lect could conceive at the various stages of its own 
growth. 

This phase of religious thought can nowhere be 
studied so well as in the Veda; in tuct, we should 
hardly have known of its existence but for the Veda. 

THE SUN DJ HIS NATUEAL ASPECTS. 

Let as take the sun as an instance of this transi- 
tion from natural objects to supernatural, and at last 
divine powers. The sun has many names, such as 
Sflrya, Savitrt, Mitra, Ffishan, Adltya, and others. 
It is interesting to watch how each of these names 
grows by itself into some kind of active personality; 
and in a study of the Vedic religion, it is most essen- 
tial to keep each as much as possible distinct froni 
the others. For our purposes, however, it is more im- 
poi'tant to see how they all branch off from a com- 
mon source, and were mennt originiilly to express 
one and the same object, viewed only from different 
points. 

The ordinary descriptions of the sun, whether under 
hia name of Sirya, Savitri, Mitra, PiJshan, or Aditya, 
are such that any one, with a poetic feeling for nat- 
ure, would easily uuiierstund thorn. Sdrya. the sun, 
is called the son of the sky,' The dawn is spoken of 
both as his wife ' and as his daughter ; * and as the 

* Rlg-Tfdi. X. 37, 1. div»A palikyt tbrjtjK nmnu, i 
Ih* (nn nt Dyaua (ikj-). 

* Ibid. Til. TS, B, iQrVHya ymhH, Ihc wi(g of SQrrn. 

* Ibid. IV. 13, a, •Oryiur'a dubili, tin daughlar of Silr;a 



ing to Sirjt, 
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dawn ia likewise a daughter of the sky,^ she might be 
repreBented elb his sister also. Indra agaiit is some- 
times represented as having given birth both to the 
Bun and to the dawn,* From another point of view, 
however, the same dawns are siiid to have given birth 
to the siin.^ Here is at once ample mutei-ial for the 
growth of mythology and tragedy: but this does not 

In the Veda, as iu Greek poetry, Silrya has a 
chariot, drawn by one* or seven horses,' the seven 
Harits, or bright horaes, in which, in spite of all dif- 
ferences, we have to recognize the prototype of the 
Greek Charitea. He is called the face of the goda,* 
and the eye of other more personal gods, such as 
Mitra, Varuna, and Agni.' When he unharnesses 
his horaes, the night spreiids out her vesture.^ All 
this is solar story, such as we find almost everywhere. 

Though Siirya or the sun ia himself called prasa- 
vitr/,^ the cri'ator (not, however, in the exclusively 
Christian sense of the word), yet he assumes under 
the name of SavitW a more independent and dramatic 
chai'acter. As Savitrt, he ia represented aa standing 

t RlR-Trda. V. T9, 8, duhili dWah, dKURbter oF tbe >ky. 

' Ibid. II. 13. 7. yth ■Qrj'am y»h unhisain gag&an, be irba begat tbe 
■an, he <rbn begul tfan davn. 

■ Ibid. VII. 78, 3, Bffijanan sOryain vajjam agnira, they productd 
SQryii (Ihc nun), Ibi verifier, tbe Rre. 

t Ibfd. VU. 63, S. val cId<h» Tahmi. 

° Ibid. I- lis, 3. uvilA harilaA Bllryasya ; Til. SO, 3, ayukia gapU 
hsritaA. 

> Ibid. I. lit, 1. litram deTAnUm uilagltl anikam, tba bright lac« elths 



' Ibid. I. US, 1. iakjhu 
Tanuu, Agni. 
■ Ibid. I. IIG. 4, jada it (Tttkts I 



unssya agaeA, tbe eye at Mitra, 



liarilaA sadha^thill, h ritiri vhth tai 
(hor!ie!i) from Ibdr joke, I 
the night aproadii onl her garmenl over everybody. 
• Ibid. VII. Ba, 3, prasavili ffatidnftm. 
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on a golden chariot,' ^ 
arms' und haiida * and eyes,' nay, even with a golden 
tongue,* while hia jaws are said to be of iron,' Hb 
puts on armor or a. cloak of a brilliant tawny color," 
and lie proceeds on dustleas paths.* 

Mitra again was originally the sun, only in a new 
light, and therefore with a new name.'" He is chiefly 
the blight and cheeiful sun of the morning, or the 
day," aun and day being often used synonymoualy 
even in modern languages, such as in yest^i-sun for 
yesterday. Sometimes a poet says that Savitri t 
Mitra,'* or that he at least performs the same work 
as Mitra. This Mitra is moat frequently invoked ta 
conjunction with Varu/ia. Both stand tt^ether on 
the same chariot, which is golden-colored at the rising 
of the dawn, and has iron poles at sunset.'^ 

1 Rig-Vflda, T. 36, J. hirmnvtrsM a. 

* Ibid. X. 1:19, 1, harikewA. 

* Ibid. I. 3!, b. biniijipLniA. 

* Ibid. VI. TI, i, binayiffibviA. 
T Ibid. VI. Tl, 1, ■.vohinuA. 

■ Ibid. IV. M, 9. pimngtra drlpim pnli monikU kiTik. 

■ Ibid. I. 3fi, II, panlliU kmuTiA. 
1' Hitn, fri«Dd, lUnda lor Mil-tn, and Ihii, u iDggHlwl alraad; bj 

nalivg gramnurUns, miul be darivwl fruiD lh« roDt wUd, to be fal, to miks 
fal, to m*ii* ibinins. >o dslight, to tovi. Similar Iranailioni of meaDins 
■re to be found in Ibe rml inlb. From mid we have meda. fal, lod medio, 
on« wbo cUddeni, a friend, a eampanion: cf. Atharva-Veda, X. I, tt, 
■arycna medinL la ibe tamg Ved*, V. K, 8. [ndnmedin occun in tha 
urn* wn>* » Indraukhl in the Kig-Vcda, VII. 37, II. 

" Alharra-Vida. XIII. 3, 13, «a raruiiaA flyain agnir bhaTall •■ Biilta 
Uiavali prllar udyan, ■> Hvltl bbfltrinlarilulMiu ytli •« indfo bhOtvA 
upatl madbyalu ditam; cf. KlKVeda, V. i. 

» Rig.T*da, V. 81, t, uu milra* bbarari daTK d1 

>* Ibid. V. at, S, biraiiyarfipam ubaiiA vyutbUu, ayaAilbAaau odllt 
iQriratya. Tbs i-onlrail baiween hiniiyartpa, gold^colored in iha main- 

■yaA, metal, )■ ben inlanded to Indlota Ui« dark Inn-like nilorof Ibt 
aiin«t or evinlnn in India. U ^'•haaa, ima-J««*d, tju, uiul or Iraa, 
eipmui ttrenglb. 
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Again, another name for the sun la Vish?tu. That 
iie, too, was originally a solar being, is most clearly 
indicated by his three strides,' his position in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. But hia phys- 
ical character soon yanishes behind the splendor of, 
bis later divine functions. 

Fushan, on the contrary, always retains a mora < 
humble position. He was originally the sun as viewed 1 
by shepherds. HXs horsfis, if we may say 8o7in imi- I 
tation of the Vedic poet, are goats ; ' he carries aa I 
ox^oad as his sceptre,* and a golden dagger (vfUI).* J 
Hia sister, or his beloved, is Surya,^ the sun or dawn, f 
conceived as a female deity ; and, like other sola 
deities, he too sees everything.* 

Aditya, in later times a very common name of tht 
Bun, is used in the Veda chiefly as a general epithet 
of a number of solar deities. I call them solar b 
cause, though Professor Roth looks upon them saM 
purely ethical conceptions, they clearly reveal thein 
solar antecedents, in some of the Vedic hymns. Thais 
Sfirya is an Aditya, Savltrt is an Aditya, Mitra is a 
Aditya ; and when Aditya occurs by itself, it majrS 
often, particularly in later portions of Uie Rig-Veda|.l 
be translated simply by the sun.^ 

All this is intelligible, and familiar to us from "I 
other religions and mythologies. 



1 Rig-Tedi. I. aa, IT ; I. IM. * 

■ Ibid. TI. 53. n, y& u tsbtii ^opo^ &ghn 
• Ibid. I. 43, 6, hiruf ivajiniillBnia. 

■ Ibid. VI. B5, 4, triuaA yah s^nA aJtyali 



• liiid. IIL 6' 



L Hbhi ' 



ipiwjsli 



cf. X. IST, 4. 

I tlild, 1. SO. 13, iidag&t ivam aditjs'i vi 
mann reniarkii riKhtIv that the !aat verscB of 



Ibid. TI. 68, 3, ^sirtth. 



sabasS Mba. Gnn- I 
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THE SUN A8 A SDPEBNATURAL POWEE. 

In other places, however, the tone of the Vedio 
poetB changes. The sun is no longer the bright Deva 
only, who performs his daily task in the sky, but he 
is supposed to perform much greater work ; be is 
looked upon, in fact, as the ruler, as the establisher, 
as the creator of the world. 

We can follow in the Vedic hymns, step by step, 
the development which changes the sun from a mere 
luminary into a creator, preserver, ruler, and re- 
warder of the world, — in fact, into a divine or sn- 
preme being. 

The first step leads us from the mere light of the 
sun to that light which in the morning wakes man 
from sleep, and seems to give new life not only to 
man. but to the whole of nature. He who wakes ua 
in the morning, who recalls the whole of nature to 
new life, is soon called " the giver of daily life." 

Secondly, by another and bolder step, the giver of 
daily light and life becomes the giver of light and 
life in general. He who brings light and life to-day 
ia the same who brought life and light on the first of 
days. As light is the beginning of the day, so light 
was the beginning of creation, and the sun, from 
being a mere light-bringer or life-giver, becomes a 
creator, and, if a creator, then soon also a rnler of the 
world. 

Thirdly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of 
the night, and likewise as fertilizing the earth, the 
sun is conceived as a defender and kind protector of 
ail living things. 

Fourthly, the sun sees everything, both what ia 
good and what is evil ; and how natural therefore 
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that both the eyil-doer should be told that the etin 
sees what no human eye may Iiave seen, and tliat the 
innocent, when all other help fails him. should appeal 
to the sun to attest hia guiltlesaneaa I " My soul 
waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning." (Psalm cxxx. 6.) 

Let U9 examine now a few passages, illustrating 
every one of these perfectly natural traufiitions. The 
very name given to the sun — Savitri — me-.ins en- 
livener, and the sun is called "the enlivener of men," 
prasavit^ 9tin&n&m.' 

In Rig-Veda, VIL 63, 1. we read: — 

•■The ■un riui, the blus-tHatowTDg, Ihe kllieeii 



The god wbf has rolled up dnrkaen like ■ ikin." 
And again, VII. 63, 4 : — 

" The brillUnt dun) riwii from the akr, iridc ibinlDg, 
Qoing forth (o hla diiUnt work, full of lisht; 



i 



In another hymn (VII. 60, 2) we find the sun in- 
Toked as "the protector of everything that moves or 
stands, of all that exists." 

Frequent allusion is made to the sun's power of 
seeiug everything. Tlie stars flee before the all-see- 
ing sun, like thieves.^ He sees the right and the 
wrong among men,* He who looks upon all the 
world knows also all the thoughts in men.^ 

Afl the sun sees everything and knows everything, 
he is asked to foi^t and forgive what he alone has 
Been and knows. 



I Bi(C-Ved«, Vtl. 63, a, n 
« Ibid. I. M, a, ipa tjn U 



ili pTMiTitlL g*Bk 
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Thus we read (IV. 54, 3), " Whatever we have 
committed against the heavenly host through thought- 
lessness, through weakness, through pride, through 
our human nature, let us be guiltless here, O Savitar, 
before gnda and men." 

The sun is asked to drive away illness and bad 
dreams,* Other gods also are implored to deliver 
nan from sin, and from the unspeakable (avadya) at 
the rising of the sun,' 

Having ouce and more than once been invoked as 
the liCe-b ringer, the sun is also called the breath or 
life ofall that moves and rests;* and lastly, ho 
becomes the maker of all things, Viavakarman, by 
whoniall the worlds have been brought together,* 
and Prn.i/fipati, which means lord of man and of all 
living creatures. " Savitrt," one poet says,' " haa 
fastened the earth with cords ; he has established 
the heaven without a support." He is culled the 

1 Eig-Ted«, X. 37, *, 

f cna ^&n•» $ya)l>h& bildhise t anil A, 

japml is ™vam iidiymbi hlillnan*, 

Una aimat vinftin anirHin inAhutlra 

apa (iDiTlin ipa duAsTipDyam tuva. 
With (be Ilgbt, O Sun. wltb »hich Ibou ovarenniHt darkneu, and raiUMt 
til* whols world in rpliodor, wilh that light drire away trom m all waak- 
naH, all negligence, all llloeM, and uleeplettiHu! 

' Ibid. L HE, fl, adya devU aiM tQryaaya nih AmbatiA piprilt nU 
kradrU. 

* Ibid. I. IIS, 1. iQrj-aA Almlfagatal lailhnihaA ita. 

* Ihid. X. ITO, *. 

vlbbrii^n ^illshi ivaA tgakkhali rol:anam diriA, 

jrnut imft vi«vft bhuvaiiftni Illi1irii& vrn-akarman* viiraileryaratL 

Far •hlnins witb light ihou wpnlnl to the beaTea, the liriglitnesa at the 

akr, 
Thou by whom alt lh«a baiagu hare b*en brought forth, th« toaket o[ all 

(hinge, endowed w)(h a!] diviDB might. 

* Ibid. X. lU, I. 

•avilft yanlraiA prilhTlm anmatt 
aikambfaaaa aaviii djrlm adriaihat. 
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upholder of heaven, the Pragfiipiili of the world,' and 
even then he wenrs that tawny armor or cloak which 
seemed to belong more properly to the golden-Laired 
sun-god. 

Another poet declares " that the heaven ia upheld 
by the sun, while the earth ia upheld by that which 
ia true, the Satya, to oi-.^ At last the language ap- 
plied to Siirya becomes superlative. He ia the god 
among gods ; * be is the divine . leader of all the 
gods." * 

The personal and divine elements are still more 
strongly developed in Savitri. We saw this already 
in some of the passages quoted before. We shall see 
it still more clearly in others. Savitri alone rules 
the whole world.* The laws which he has established | 
are firm,^ jiud the other gods not only praise him,' 
but have to follow him aa their leader.^ In one paa- | 
gage it is said that be bi^stowed immortality ^ on the J 

I Rig-Tedn. IT. 53, 3, iivah dbarta bhuvanit^?* pra^SpiliA. 

■ Ibid. X. BG, 1, uHyena utubbiU bbilniiA larvefu uuabhiia d/auA. 

« Ibid. I. 50, 10. 

ut rij-im lamaisA pari gyotih jiarytnlih udaraLa 
dovBin devMra sttrjain aKanma ifyoti* ullaimm. 
Seeing Ihe light risint; bigber and bibber Above the darknou, m eau« 
Hid bi)(bei>l light, to Sflrya, Ibe god among goda. 

• Ibid. VIII. 101, 12, niahn& devOnilin asiiryaA purohitaA. 
> Ibid. V. 31, e, ula iiiabe pntsarasYi (vBm etaA il. 

• Ibid. IV. 53, i, 

sd&bhysA bhuvanAni prail&kant, 
vrilAnl devaA savita alibi rsictbale. 
1 ftid. TII. 3B, 3, 

apl atulai nayitk devaA aalu, 
jam t kil tiit* raiHvafe griMnti. 

I Ibid. V. 81, a, 

rasra pnyftnam anu anye il yajuA 
decSA devaiya mabimanam oyaeL 

• Ibid. 17. M, S, 

dflsebbyai hi protbBinom yasniyebhyai 
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othergods, and that the lives of men, one succeeding 
the other, are his gift. This can only meim that both 
the immortality of the Devaa and the life of men were 
dependent on Savitri aa the vivifying sun.' Luatly, 
it should not be forgotten that the most sacred line 
of the whole Veda is the GEtyatri verse, addressed to 
Savitrt.' "Let us obtain (or, according to the Hindu 
tradition, let na meditate on) that adorable splendor 
of Savilri ; may he arouse our minds ! "* 

£von Pilshan rises sometimes beyond the limits of 
a purely pastoral solar deity. Though in one placa 
he ia spoken of as only higher than mortals and 
equal to the gods,^ be is in other places called the 
lord of all that rests and moves.* Like all solar 
deities, he sees everything, and, like Savitri, he is 
also supposed to conduct the souls of the departed to 
the regions of the blessed.^ 

As to Mitra and Vishnu, it is well known that 
they attiiined the highest supremacy. Mitra is greater 
tbwi the earth and the sky,^ he supports even all the 

U It dAmAnim tavitar vi Arniuhi 
■pQiidijfiviU ui&QuahcljbrBb. 
For, flnl than glreit to the wontiipful Devas immortalii}-, i> Ihc bisbett 

AftBrwardi tfaou ipreidesl Ib^ gifU, SRvltri, 
Tb« livft ot men, Buccecding one anolher. 

I It 1« different whfn we rwd lh«t 8«vilri bulowid immorUllty an Ih* 
Jtibbni, Ihe ud* of SMdhitnrBii, Rifa'.Veda, I. 110, 3, lor lbE^e uro alwaji 
rBprvHDtHl u having been originally men, and u dtiBcd at a later 
tlma. 

■ Rig-Veda, III. 09, 10, tat MvituA Taroflyim bbargaA dgiaiya dbl- 
mRhl, dhiynA yaA naA |>rajtada}'llt. 

■ Ibid- VI. i», ID, paraA hi marlyiiA uj Hinul dsvaiA. 

* Ibid. I. B9, S, tam Uilnam jniffatak Iiathuihil pallm. 

■ Ibid. X. IT. 3, pAohA Ivik Itat kyvnjUa pra Tidrln — laA t*t 
•(•lihyat pari dadat pliWbbviA. 

• Ibid. III. 18. T. abhl ytM nubinU dlrun mlwA babhava wpnOhA*, 
abfai fravobhlA prilhivlm. 
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goclB," Vishnu siipportB all the worlds;^ he is the 
compiiiiioD of Indi'a in his battles,^ and uo one can 
reach the limits o£ bis greatness,* 

THE SON IN A SECONDARY POSITION. 
If we knew nothing else of the religious poetry o£ 
the Veda, we might, after reading such praiaea bo- 
stowed upon the stin, feel inclined to say th»t tha 
old Brahnians worshiped the sun under various names 
aa their supreme deity ; and that in that sense they 
might be siiid to worship one god only, to be, in fact, 
monotheiats. Nothing, however, could be further 
from the truth. In this one evolution, no doubt, the 
sun assumed the character of a supreme deity, but 
even in the p!i,asagL's which we have quoted there 
is biirdly an assertion of the sun's supremacy that 
could not be matched in the hymns addressed to 
other Devas. He is totally different in that respect 
from Zeui and Jupiter. Nor do the Vedic poets 
hesitate for a moment to represent the same deity, 
the suu, who is at one time the maker and upholder 
of all things, at another time as the child of the 

1 Itig-VedD, III. 6S, 8, itk ievia vin-ftn bibharti. 
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w»tera, as produced by the duwiis, a god among 
other gods, neither better nor worse. 

This is the peculiar character of the ancient Vedic 
religion which I have tried to characterize as Heno- 
tkeitm or Kathenotk^iam, a. successive belief in sin- 
gle supreme gods, in order to keep it distinct from 
thut phase of religious thought wliich we commonly 
call polytheism, in which the many gods are already 
subordinated to one supreme god, and by whici 
therefore the craving after the one without a second 
fans been more fully satisfied. In the Veda one god 
after another is invoked. For the time being, all 
that can be said of a divine being is ascribed to him. 
ITie poet, while addressing him, seems hardly to 
know o( any other gods. But in the same collection 
of hpnns, sometimes even in the same hymn, other 
gods are mentioned, and they also are truly divine, 
truly independent, or, it may be, supreme. The 
vision of the worsliiper seems to change suddenly, 
and the same poet who at one moment saw nothing 
but the sun, us the ruler of heaven and earth, now 
sees heaven and earth, as the father and mother of 
the sun and of all the goda. 

It may be difBcult for us to enter into this phase 
of religious thought, but it is a phase perfectly in- 
telligible, nay inevitable, if only we remember that 
the idea of deity, as we understand it, was not yet 
fixed and settled, but was only slowly growing to- 
wards perfection. The pouts ascribed the highest 
powers to the sun, but they ascribed eijuiiUy high 
powers to other natural phenomena likewise. It was 
their object to praise the mountains, the trees, the 
rivers, the earth and the sky, the storm and the fire, 
as high as ever they could be praised. By these 
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superlative praises each became iu turn a superlative 
or supreme power ; but to say that they represented 
each and all as gods or even aa devas, involves a men- 
tal anachronism ; for, when they first uttered those 
praises, they did not yet possess either that word or 
that idea. They were looking, no doubt, for some- 
thing in all these phenomena, which afterwards they 
called divine. But at first they had to be satisfied 
with predicating of tlie various objects ot their praise 
the higliest they could predicate. After having done 
that, nay, while doing it, some of the predicates 
which were applicable to all or most of the objects 
of their praise would assume an Independent charac- 
ter, and thus supply the first names and conceptions 
of what we call divine. If the mountains, the rivers, 
the sky, and the sun were all called living and do- 
ing (asura), not-perishing (a^ai-a), immortal (aniar- 
tya), or bright (deva), then each of tJiese predicates 
would, after a time, become the name of a class of 
beings, expressing not only their vital vigor, their 
freedom from decay or their brilliancy, but every- 
thing else that was connoted by these words, To say 
that j\gni or fire belongs to the devas or "bright be- 
ings would then be something very different from 
saying that fire is bright. To say that Dyiius, the 
sky, or Sfirya, the sun, is an asum (a living one) or 
an amartya (immortal), would imply far more than 
that the sky does not fade away, or that he is active 
and moving about- These general predicates, such 
as asura, vigorous, Bryara, imperishable, deva, bright, 
always predicate one and the same thing of many 
objects; and if the upholdei-s of an original mono- 
theism mean no more than this, that the predicate 
god which is looked for and alowly conq^uered, that 
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the intention of the divine ia by its very nature one, 
there might be fiomething to be said for such a 
theoiy. 

But wh^t interests us at present ia, bow that inten- 
tion was realized ; by how many steps, by bow many 
names, the infinite was grasped, the unknown named, 
and at last the divine reached. Those beings who 
are called di:vas in the Veda are in many places not 
yet even the same as the Greek P«.i; for the Greeks, 
even HO early as the time of Homer, bad begun to 
suspect that, whatever the numl)er and natui-e of the 
so-called gods might be, there must be something 
supreme, whether a god or a fate, tliere must be at 
least ove. father of gods and men. In some portions 
of the Veda, too, the same idea brcal^ through, and 
we imagiue that as in Greece, Italy, Germany, and 
elsewhere, so in India also, the religious craving after 
the one would have been satisfied hy a monarchical 
polytheism. But the Indian mind soon went farther, 
and we shall see how in the end it was driven to a 
denial of all the devus or gods, and to search for 
something higher than all the devas, Dyaus liiuiself, 
or Varuna, or Indra, or Pra^/^pati not excluded. At 
present, when dealing with the genesis of the Vedio 
gods or devag, what I want chiefly to show is that, be- 
ginning from different beginnings, nothing is more 
natural than that they should grow up at first side by 
side, unconcerned about each other, each perfect in 
his own sphere, and that sphere for a time filling tbo 
whole horizon of the vision of their worshipers. 

Herein lies the interest and chief value of the 
Vcdic bymns, only that it is almost impossible to 
exhibit the fullness of those thonghta in modem 
language. When the poets of the Veda address the 
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mouDtaina to prolect them, when they iiii^dore the 
rivers to yield them water, they may apeak of rivers 
and mrninlains as t]evas, but even then, though deva 
"Would be more than bright, it would as yet be very 
far from anything we mean by divine. How, theii, 
shall we do justice to the old language and its real 
vagueness by onr translation into sharply defined 
modern terms ? To the Vedic poets the rivers and 
moiiytains were, no doubt, the same na they are to 
us, but they were conceived more prominently u 
aetive, because everything which in their language 
was" comprehended by a name could only be compra* ' 
hendcd as manifesting some activity of which i 
was conscious in himself; It had no interest, it had ] 
no existence in their minds, except when conceived | 
as active. But there is still a long way ftora thiB ' 
conception of certain parts of nature as active, to ; 
what is called pei-sonifi cation or deification. Even 
when the poets spoke of the sun as standing on a 
chariot, as clad in golden armor, as spreading out his 
arms, this was no more than a poetical perception of 
something in nature that reminded them of their own 
proceedings. What to us is poetry, was to thent 
prose. What to us seems fantastic imagery, aroaa ' 
more often from helplessness in grasping, and poverty 
in naming the auri'ounding world, than from any de- 
sire of startling or pleasing their hearers. If we 
could ask Vasishi/ia or Vi«vamttra, or any of the old 
Aryan poets, whether they really thought that the 
sun, the golden ball which they saw, was a man with 
legs and arms, with a heart and lunga, they would no 
doubt laugh at us, and tell us that though we under- 
stood their language, we did not understand theiv 
thoughts. 
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A word like Saritri, the sun, meant at first no 
more than what it said. It was derived' from the 
root «M, to bring forth, to give life, and therefore, 
when tipplied to the sun, it meant just so much of 
the suu us waa perceived of him in his acts of life- 
giving and fertilizing, and no more. Afterwards 
only, Savitri became on one Imnd the name of a 
mythological being of whom certain atories, applica- 
ble to the vivifying aun, might be told ; while on the 
other hand Siivitrt dwindled away into a tniditional 
and unmeaning word for aun. 

The process which we have been watching in the 
case of the snn, we can watch again and i^in with 
regard to most Vcdic deities. Not, however, with 
regard to all. The so-called sefiiiKleities, the rivers, 
the mountaina, the clouds, the sea, others also, such 
aa the dawn, the night, the wind, or the storm, never 
rise to the rank of supreme deity ; but of Agni, the 
fire, of Varuna, the covering sky, of Indra, Vishnu, 
Rudrii, Soma, Par.'/anya, and others, epithets are 
nsed and whole descriptions given which, to our 
mind, would be appropriate to a supreme deity only. 

THE 8KT AB DYAUa, OE THE ILLUMINATOB. 
I^t US look at the origin and history of one other 
god, one of the oldest gods, not only of the Vedic 
Aryans, but of the whole Aryan nice, I mean the 
Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zrii. Some scholars sei-in 
still to doubt the existence of such a deity in the 
Veda, and there ia certainly no trace of Dyaua as a 
god, nay. even ns a masculine noun, in the later lit- 
erature of India. Dyiui* has there become a femi- 
nine, and means simply the sky. Now it Una always 
seemed to me one of the most wonderful discoveries 
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made by tbo students of tbe Yeda tlint a deityrl 
wliicli Vf-ds known to have existed in Gi-tiece aa Ziitl 
varqp, in Italy as Jii-piter, in tlie Edda its Tyr, in I 
German us Zio, and which we know ought to huTel 
existed in Sanskrit also, but which did not exiBb-l 
there, should suddenly have come to light in thesS'J 
ancient hymns of the Veda. In the Veda DyaasJ 
occurs, not only as a masculine, but in that closna 
connection with pit4, father, as Dyauahpita, which! 
we find again in the Latin Jupiter, This discoreryJ 
of Dyausb-pitfL was like finding at last, by means otm 
a powerful telescope, tbe very star in tbe very placsJ 
of the heavens which we bad fixed before by calcuifl 
lation. 

However, even in tbe Veda, Dyaua is already a J 
fading star. The meaning of tbe word is generally J 
given as sky, but its truer meaning would be *'th8 I 
bright or tbe shining one," for it is derived from the j 
root div or d//u, to shine, to lighten; and it was this | 
activity of shining and illuminating the world which [ 
was embodied in the name of Bi/auB. Who the | 
fibining one was, the word by itself did not declare. ] 
He was an asura, a living one ; that was all. Afteiv J 
wards only, Dyaus became tbe centre of mythological A 
stories, while in the ordinary language it dwindled T 
away, just like Savitrj, the life-giver, into one of tha j 
many traditional and unmeaning words for sky. 

This DyauB, then, the ligbt, or the illuminator of •] 
tbe sky, was no doubt, from tbe very first, preemi- 
nently fitted to assume some kind of supremacy among I 
tbe other devaa or bright beings ; and we know how J 
completely that supremacy was realized in the Greek •] 
Zni and the Latin Jupiter. In the Vedic Dyaua, J 
too, we am watch the same tendency ; but it wasij 
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there counteiTicted by that tendency hiherent in 
almost every deva to assume a superlative character. 

Dyaus, tlie sky, is frequently invoked together 
■with the Earth and with Fire. For instance (.Rig- 
Veda. VI. 51, 5),— 

"Dyaua (sky), father, and Prithivl (earth), kind 
naother, Agni (fire), brother, ye VasuB, ye bright ones, 
have mercy upon us I " 

Dyaiis, we see, oi'cupies the first place, and so he 
does generally in these old invocations. He is con- 
stantly culled father. For instiinee (I. 191, 6), 
" Dyaus is father, Pn'thivf, the earth, your mother ; 
Soma, your brother; Aditi, your sister." Or again 
(Rig-Veda, IV. 1. 10), Dyaua, the father, the creator, 
Dyaush pit& ^ani[&, Z«w aa-nip ytvtr^p. 

More frequently, however, than by himself, Dyaus 
(the sky) is invoked together with Pn'tluvf, the 
earth ; and the two words, joined together, form a 
hind of dual deity in the Veda, called Dyfiv&prithivt, 
Heaven and Earth. 

Now there are many passages in the Veda where 
Heaven and Earlh are invoked as supreme deities. 
Thus the gods are said to be their sons,* more partic- 
ularly the two most popular deities in the Veda, Iii- 
dra^ and Agni,^ are mentioned as their offspring. It 
ia they, the two parent*, who have made the world,* 
who protect it,' who support by their power every- 
thing, whatsoever exists.^ 

Yet, after heaven and earth have received every 

1 R1g-Ttd>, I. lOB, 1, dcTiputn. * Ibid. IT. IT. 

■ Ibid. X. 3, T, yim ivft dyAvftprithivi yua Ivt tpoA, (rulilA jva trl 
•iV*nimk gtgint. 

* Ihld. I. It». 9, luretea pil*i* bhUma *akniliiA, 

* Ibid. I. IflO, 9,pilllinbtit* bhunnani nkihuUA. 

* Ibid. 1. 185, I, vifvrtm (ounft blbbr<(«A } at ba nlLmi. 
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epithet that can be invented to express their impeiw 
iahableness, their omnipotence, their eternity, we snd- 
denly hear o£ a clever workman among the gods who J 
made heaven and earth, whether called Dy6,vkpn- 
tbivt' or Rodiist.^ lu Boine places Indra is said to 
have produced and to support heaven and earth,' the ] 
same Indra who elsewhere is represented as the BOa J 
of Dyaus, or as the son of heaven and earth.* 

STRUGGLE FOR SDPBEMACV BETWEEN DTAU8 AND | 
INDRA. 

In fact we see here for the first time some kind o^ I 
struggle between two prominent deities, between tbe ' 
old primeval god and goddess, Heaven and EarUi* 
and the more modem and more personal god Indra, ' 
originally the rain-giver, the Jupiter pluvms, who 
was raised into ail heroic character by his daily a 
yearly fights against the powers of darkness, of night < 
and oE winter, and more particularly against the rob- ' 
bers who carry away the rain-cloiida, till Indra eon- 
qut^rs them again with thunder and lightning. Of j 
this Indra, though at first the son of Heaven and 'j 
Earth, it might well be said that at his birth heaven ( 
and earth trembled.^ Then again we read (Rig-Vedil,,! 
I. 131, 1), " Before Iiidra the divine Dyaus (heavenji J 
bowed down, before Indra bowed down the great i 

' liig-Teds, IV. 66, 3, biA it ivipU bbumaBshu isa yth ima dj^vlpri- 
thivl f Bf iiiB. 

■ " " "" ' lyHiD (leT&n&m apasftm BputBiniA juh gti/ini rodul 



laiU. prilhWjii ; III. 33, 8. didhlM 



1 Ibid. I. IDO, 
vilVMninbhuvi. 

• Ibid. Vnr. 3B, 1, saniti dWak 
yiA prithivim alt (irlrn. 

* /.ecfWM OH the Scitnee of Langaagi, yo\. ii. p. 4TS, note. Hmtcb 
kDd nrih are gninotimiB nplued by ity and nigbt, dyuniw, from wUck 
DionyBOs (dyuni«'» == aiirafix), thsir child and repro«nl»liTe, in hk 

Cbuicler of kui^nri^ niTriXmf, and BilT. 
* Lfctara on tJu SdttKt of langungi, vol. II. p. 4T8. 
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Pfithivf (earth). TIiou, O Indra, shookest the top 
of heaven." ' Sucli expressions, which are physically 
true, as applied to the god of the thuniler-stonn, be- 
fore whom " the earth sliall quake, and the heaven 
aball tremble, the sun and the moon shall be dark, 
and the stars shall withdraw their shining," would 
soon be interpreted morally, and then convey the idea 
of Indra's greatness and supremacy. Tims one poet 
says,* "The greatness of Indra indeed exceeds the 
heaven (that is, Dyans), exceeds the earth (that is, 
Pn'thivt), and the sky." Another says,^ "Indra ex- 
ceeds heaven and earth ; they are but as half com- 
pared with him." 

Next would follow meditations on the relative po- 
sition of these deities, of father and son, and in the 
end it would Lave to be admitted that the son, the 
valiant Indra, with his thunderbolt and his lightning- 
arrows, was greater than his father, the serene sky, 
greater than his mother, the immovable earth, greater 
abo than the other gods. "ITje other gods," oue . 
poet says, "were sent away like (shriveled up) old 
men; thou, O Indra, becamest the king.* We see 
thus how Indra, too, rose to be another supreme god. 
" Ko one is beyond thee," says one poet, " no one is 
better than thou art, no one is like unto thee." ' In 
the majority of the hymns of the Veda he is preemi- 
nently the supreme god, yet again not to that extent 



> Ibid. I. 61, e, u^a It ava pn titihi niihUram ilivaA pnUiirjrU pari 
■DMrlkibftt. 

■ Ibid. Tl. 30, 1: irdhim it uya t>nll nxUtt ubbs; X. n9, T, nihl m« 
rad»t ublw aniraiD paliskarD tiiia prati. 

< Ibid. IT. ID, 2. avD airiyonta ylm]-ijt na dovU tibuvaA unirftt iodra 

• Ibid, TV. 30, t, naViA indra Irat uttiraJb, na gr^yio a>tl vritrabwi, 
nakUiTajalbfcliaia. 
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that we could compsire bia position with that of Zei 
Neither are the other gnds ahvays Biiburdinate 1 
him, nor can we say that- they are all coordinataS 
Though in Bome cases cert^iin gods are associated to- 
gether, and some, parliculiirly Itidra, represented as 
greater than others, yet these other gods, too, hav^ 
their day, and, when they are asked to bestow th^' 
blessings, there is no language too strong to magm^ 
their power and wisdom. 

HYMN TO INDEA, AS A SDPREME GOD. 

I shall give you the tranalation of one hymn t 
dressed to Indra, and of another addressed to Varum 
in order to show you what is meant by Henotheiam 
by ft religion in wliith each god, while he is 1 
invoked, shares in all the attributes of a supreme t 
ing. You must not expect anything very poetics 
in our own sense of the word. Those ancient pos 
had no time for poetic ornamentation or mere splct 
dor of words. They labored hard to find the 
expression for what tliey wished to say, Evei 
happy expression was to them a relief, each hymU 
however poor it may seem to us, an heroic feat, i 
true sacrifice. Every one of their words weighs 
tells ; but when we come to translate them into moi 
ern language, we often feel inclined to give it up i 
despair. Uig-Veda, IV. 17 : — 

" Thou art great, O Indra ! To thee alone I 
the Eai-th, has Heaven willingly yielded dominitaia 
When thou hadst struck dewn Vji'tia with migbt 
thou lettest loose the streams which the dra^n h 
swallowed. (1.) 

"At the birth of thy splendor. Heaven trembled 
the Earth trembled, £vom teai: of the anger of hei 
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oivn son. The strong mountains danced, the deserts 
were moistened, tlie watera flow along. (2.) 

"He cli'ft tho mountains, with niiglit whirling 
thunderbolts, aiid steadily showing hia prowess. Re- 
joicing he killed Vr/tra with his bolt, the waters 
came forth quickly, after their strong keeper had 
been killed. (3.) 

" Tliy father, Dyaus, was considered powerful 
(through thee) ; be who had made Indra, was the 
cleverest of all workmen : for he had begotten one 
who is brilliant, and whose thunderbolt is good, who, 
like tlie earth, is not to ba moved from his place. (4.) 

"Indra, who is invoked by many, who alone can 
move the earth, the king of the people : all creatures 
rejoice in him, the only true one ; praising the bounty 
of tho powerful god. (5.) 

"All libations (somas) always belonged to bim; 
to hira, the great one, belonged always tlie moat 
delightful delights. Thou wast forever the treasurer 
of treiisurL's; thou, O ludra, seltest all people to 
their shiire. (fi.) 

" Aa soon aa thou wast bom, O Indra, thou setteat 
all people fearing. Thou, O hero, cuttest aaunder 
with thy thunderbcilt the serpent who lay across the 
down-rushing waters. (7-) 

"Pniise Indra, the ever-atriking, the bold, the wild, 
the great, the boundless, the manly hero with the 
good thunderbolt! He kills Vri'tni, he conquirs hcioty, 
he gives wealth, the wealthy, the generous. (8.) 

** Ho disperses the hosts that have gathered to- 
gether, he who alone is renowned as mighty in battle. 
He brings home the booty which he has conquered ; 
let us be dear to him In bis friendship! (It.) 

"He b renowned as conquering and kilhng, he also 
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brings forth the cattle in the fight. When Indra is 
serious in bb anger, then all that is firm trembles 
and fenrs him. (10.) 

"Indni conquered the eattle, he conquered gold J 
and horses ; be the powerful, who breaks all tha | 
strongholds,' Rich in men by these his powerful J 
men, he is a divider of treasure and a collector o£ ] 
wealth. (11.) 

" How much does Indra mind his mother, or the | 
father who begat bim ? Indra who rouses liis strength 
in a moment, like tlie whirlwind rushing along ivitb | 
thundering clouds, (12.) 

" He makes homeless him who had a home ; he the i 
mighty, stirs up tlie dust into a cloud. He breaks 1 
everything, like Dyaus (the sky), the wielder of tha 1 
thunderbolt^ — will he place the singer in the midst [ 
of wealth? (13.) 

" He drove forth the wheel of the sun, he then 
stopped Etasa in his march. Turning round, ha 
thi^w bim into tha black ^ ubyss of night, into the ; 
birthplace of thla sky. (14.) 

" As a ewer is drawn up in a well, thus we poets, i 
wishing for cows, wishing for hoi-ses, wishing for I 
booty, wishing for women, bring near to ourselves < 
Indra to be our friend, the strong one who gives J 
as women, and whose help never fails. (16.) 

" Be thou our defender, appearing as our friend ; , 
look down upon lis, thou, the comforter of the sac- 
rificers, the friend, the father, the best of fathers, 
who gives freedom, and grants life to him who asks 
for it. (17.) 

' Grutman nsds pllrbhid fnr pflrvl'i. 

> Cf. RIg-Vadi, X. IS, t, ntuiajaa iva driuK. 

> Even tthea reading kWabtM iaatewl of kriihnah, the sbhh 
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" Be thou the friend, the protector of all who de- 
sire thy friendship. When thou hast been priiised, 
O Indra, give life to him who glorifies thee ! Associ- 
ated together we have sacrificed to thee, magnifying 
thee, O Indra, by these works, (IS.) 

" Indra is praised as tlie powerful, because he, being 
one, kills many matchless enemies. Neither men nor 
gods can resist him in whose keeping this his friend 
and poet stands. (19.) 

" May Indra the all-mighty, the powerful, the sup- 
porter of men, the invulnerable, make all this true 
for US indeed ! Thou who art the king of all gene- 
rations, give us what is the mighty glory of the 
poet." (SiO.) 

HYMN TO VAEU.VA AS A SUPREME GOD. 

The next hymn ia addressed to Varuna (RigVeda, 
11.28): — 

" This (world) belongs to the wise king Aditya : 
may he overcome all beings by his might ! I seek a 
hymn of praise for the god who is most gracious to 
the 8acrific«<8, for tlie bounteous Viiruna. (1.) 

" Let us be blessed in thy service, O Viiruna, who 
always think of thee and praise thee ; greeting thee 
day after day. like the fires on the attar, at the ap- 
proach of the rich dawns. (2.) 

" O Varnna, our guide, let us be in thy keeping, 
thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and wide t 
And yoa, unconquered sons of Aditi, deign to accept 
ns as your friends, O gods 1 (3.) 

'* Aditya, the ruler, sent forth these rivers ; they 
follow the law of Varuna. They tire not, they cease 
not ; like birds they fly quickly everywhere. (4.) 

" Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall 
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increase, O Varuna, the spring of thy law. Let not i 
the thread be cnt, while I weave my song ' Ijet not J 
the form of the workmau break before the time ! (5.) 

" Take far away from me this terror, O Variina, 
thou, i-ighteoiis king have mercy on me I Like as 
a rope from a calf remove from me my ein j for away 
from thee ! am not master even of the twinkling of 
an eye. (6.) 

" Do not strike na, Varuna, with weapons which at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where the I 
light has vanished I Scatter our enemies that we ] 
Uve. (7.) 

" We did formerly, O Varujia, and do now, and j 
shall in future, sing praises to thee, O mighty one! I 
For on thee, unconquerable hero, rest all statutes j 
immovable, as if eatablished on a rock, (8.) 

"Move far away from me all self -committed guilt, j 
and may I not, O king, suffer for what others have I 
committed ! Many dawns have not yet dawned i 
grant lis to live in them, O Varuna ! (9.) 

" Whether it be my companion or a friend, who, 
while I was asleep and trembling, uttered fearful < 
spells against me, whether it be a thief or a wolf who 
wishes to hurt me, — protect us ag^nat them, O ' 
Varuna." (10.) 

A Greek poet could not say much more in praise J 
of Zeus, yet I could easily give you selections from 
other hymns ill which the same and even stronger 
language ia used of Agni, Mitra, Soma, and other j 
gods. 
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HEN0THEI8M, THE DIALECTIC PEKIOD OP EEUGION. 

This,,tlien, ia ivliiit is meaiit by henotheism, a pbnse 
of religious thought witli which we have 'become ac- 
quainted for the first time through the Veda, though 
there can be little doubt that other religions also had 
to pass through it. In a History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature which I published iu 1859, I had already 
called attention to this henotheiatic phase of religion, 
" When these individual gods are invoked," I said 
(p. 532), " they are not conceived as limited by the 
power o£ others, as superior or inferior in rank. Each 
god is to the mind of the suppliant as good as all the 
gods. He is felt at the time as a real divinity, as su- 
preme and absolute, in spite of the necessary limita- 
tions which, to our luind, a plurality of gods must 
entail on every single god. All the rest disappear 
from the Triaion of the poet, and he only who is to ful- 
fill their desires stands in full light before the eyes of 
the worshipers, ' Among you, O gods, there is none 
that is small, and none that is young: you are all 
great indeed,' is a sentiment which, though perhapa 
not ao distinctly expressed as by the poet Manu Vai- 
Taavata, nevertheless underlies all the poetry of the 
Veda. Although the gods are sometimes distinctly 
invoked as the great and the small, the young and 
the old (Rig- Veda, I. 27, 18), this is only an attempt 
to find the most comprehensive expression for the 
divine powei-s, and nowhere is any one of the gods 
represented as the slave of others." 

It must not be supposed, however, that what I call 
henotlieism, in order to keep it distinct from poly- 
theism, in its ordinary meaning, existed in India only. 
We see traces of it in Greece, in Italy, in Gertuau^- 
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We see it most cleavly during that period which pre- 
cedes the formation of uatioiia out of independent 
tribes. It is, if I may say so, anarchy, as preceding 
monarchy, a ci^munal as distinct fi-om an imperial 
form of religion. It is what may best be descrihed 
as tlie dialectic period of religion. For as the dialecto 
of a language exist before a language, before what is 
afterwards called the common langiuige of the people', 
so it is in the case of rehgions. They arise round the 
hearth of every family. Wheu families become united 
into tribes, the single hearth becomes the altar of a 
village; and when diiFerent tribes combine into a 
state, the different altars (icdcs) become a teropis 
(ffides) or sanctuary of the whole people. This proc- 
ess is natural, and therefore universal. Only we do 
not see it anywhere so clearly in its very grawtli aa 
in the Veda. 



TEE SCPEEMACY OP DIFFEEENT DEVAS. 

A few examples wilt make this still clearer.^ In ' 
the first hymn of the second Man<ja)a, Agni (fire) ia 
called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men, the 
wise king, the father, the brother, the son, the friend 
of men ; nay, all the powers and names of the other 
gods are distinctly ascribed to Agni. The hymn be- 
longs, no doubt, to the more modern compositions } 
yet, though Agni ia thus highly exalted in it, nothing 
is said to disparage the divine character of the other n 
gods. 

What could be said of Indra we saw just now ia 
the hymn addressed to him. In the hymns as well 
as in the later Braiimanas, he is celebrated as the 

' Tlii^ subject ii Irenled in my BiMnry on Ancient Sftntkrit LUtratmr*, 
p. 832, and in Muir, Safutrit tVxU, W. p. US', -7. ^.S8. 
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Btrongest, BA the most heroic of gods ; and tbe burden 
of one of the songs in the tenth book is "VitraasniSd 
Indra uttaraA ! ludra is greater than all I " 

Of another god, of Soma, it is said that he waa 
born great, and that he conquerB every one.^ He is 
called the king of the world,* he has the power to 
prolong the life of men,* nay, in one sense even the 
gods are indebted to him for their life and immortal- 
ity.* Me is called the king of heaven and earth, of 
men and gods.' 

If we read the hymns which are addreaied to Va- 
Tuna (ou/KH-fN), we perceive again that the god here 
invoked is, to the mind of the poet, supreme and al- 
mighty. 

What more could human language achieve, in try- 
ing to express the idea of a divine and supreme 
power, than what our poet says of Varuna, " Thou 
art lord of all. of heaven and earth " (I. 25, 20) ; or, 
as it is said in another hymn (II. 27, 10), " Thou 
art the king of all, of those who are gods, and of those 
who are men ? " Nor is Varuna represented as the 
lord of nature only ; he knows the order of nature, 
and upholds It, for this is what is meant by his 
epithet dhr/tavrata. The vratas, or laws of nature, 
are not to be shaken ; they rest on Varuna, as on a 
rock. Varuna therefore knows the twelve months, 
and even the thirteenth ; he knows the course of the 
vriud, the birds in the air, and the ships on the aea. 

1 Rig-Tad*, IX. Se, t, gljtmtatJi abhftraA mkhln indo virr&a ibhi 
It Mi. 

* Ibid. IX. M, 10, abhiiulipU bhuvanwya rl^i. 

« Ibid. VIII. 18, 1, pn nub Kyak ^VM mat tlrU. 

* Ibid. IX. ST, 1. pitH diTJlnAm ^uiitk ludakdiit Tiablimbh&A div*A 
dhuviui prithivyU. 

* Ibid- IX- 97, H, rigi deTtnbn uU many inlni. 
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He knows all the wondrous works of nature, and he 
looks not only into the pitst, hut into the future also. 
But more than all this, Yaruna watches also over the 
order of the moral world. Thus in one hymn the poet 
begins with a confession that he has neglected the 
works of Varuna, that he has offended against hia 
laws. He craves his piirdon ; he appeals in self- 
defense to the weakness of human nature ; he depre- 
cates death as the reward of sin. He hopes to soothe 
the god by his prayers, as a horse is soothed by kind 
words. " Be good," he says, in the end, " let us apeak 
together again." Who can read this without being 
reminded of the words of the I'sivlm, " For He know- 
eth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust ? " 

But even this Varuwa is not supreme ; not even he 
is the One, without a second. He is almost always 
represented in fellowship with another, Mitra, with- 
out any indication that either Varuna is greater than 
Mitra, or Mitra greater than Varuna. 

This is what I call henotheism, a worship of biih 
gle gods, which must be carefully distinguished both 
from monotheism, or the worship of one god, involv- 
ing a distinct denial of all other gods, and from poly- 
theism, the worship of many deities which together 
form one divine polity, under the control of one su- 



FDRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF HENOTHEISM. 

Let us now see what became of this Vedic heno- 
theism in its further development. 

First of all, we find that several of these single 
deities, having sprung from one and the same source, 
have a tendency, after a very short career ot their 
own, to run together, Dyaus was the sky as the 
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ever-present light. Varuna was the sky aa the ( 
embracing, Mitra was the aky as lighted up by the 
light of the morning. Surya was the sun aa ehiomg 
in the sky. SavitrV \ras the sun as bringing light 
and life. Vishnu was the sun as striding with three 
steps across the sky ; Indra appeared in the sky, aa 
the giver of rain ; Rudra and the Maruts passed 
along the sky in thunder-storms ; V£ta and Vfiyu 
were the winds of the air; Agni was fire and light, 
wherever it could be perceived, whether as rising oat 
of darkness in the morning, or sinking into darkness 
in the evening. The same applies to several of the 
minor deities. 

Hence it happened constantly that what was told 
of one deity could be told of another likewise ; the 
same epithets are shared by many, the same stories 
are told of different gods. 

And not the solar deities only, such as Sflrya, but 
Indrit, the rain-gnd, the Maruts, the storm-gods, were 
all called tho sons of Byaus, or the sky ; and as the 
sky was conceived as the husband of the earth, the 
earth might become the mother of all the gods. 

When the sun rose, it wa3 supposed not only to 
lighten, but to reveal and spread out heaven and 
earth ; and from that it was but a small step to rep- 
resenting heaven and earth as brought back to us, 
or made for ne, by the sun. The same achievement, 
however, was likewise ascribed to Indra, to VaruTia* 
and to Agni, who is the light of the sun, and to ' 
Vishnu, the god who measures the world with his 
three steps. 

From another point of view, Agni is supposed to 
bring back the sun, and the same feat is by other 
poets ascribed to Indra, to Varuna, and to Vishnu. 
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Tliougli the great battle against darkness and the 
cloutla is cliiefly waged by Indra, yet Dyaus also 
wields the tbnnderbolt, Agni deatroya the demons 
of darkness, Vishnu, the Maruta, and Par^anya, all 
take part in the same daily or yearly battle. 

The old poets saw all this as well ;ia wo do, and 
they often go so far as to declare that one god is 
identical with others.^ Thus Agni, really the god of 
fire, is said to be Indra and Vishnu, Savitri, PiXshan, 
Rudra, and Aditi ; nay, he is said to be all the gods.' 
In a verse of the Atharva-Veda we read (Xlll. 3, 
IS):- 

"In the evening Agni becomes Varuna; he be- 
comes Mitra when rising in the morning ; having be- 
come Savitri he passes through the sky ; having be- 
come Indra he warms the heaven in the middle." 

Sfirya, the aun, is identified with Indra and Agni; 
Savitrt with Mitra and Pilahao ; Indra with Varuna ; 
Dyaus, the sky, with Pari/anya, the rain-god. All 
this was no doubt very important for helping flie 
Brahmans to reduce the number of independent de- 
ities ; but it left them still very far removed from 
monotheism. 

Another expedient adopted by the ancient poets, 
and which seems quite peculiar to the Veda, is the 
formation of dual deities.^ The names of two gods 
who shared certain functions in common were formed 
into a compound with a dual termination, and this 
compound became the name of a new deity. Thus 

1 Uuir, Sajutn'l TtxU, v. p. 213. * Ki^-Ved«, V. 3, 

■ The mott imporUat of tbcM dual deitict iro — 

AKQl-BhoraBn. lnd™-brih«apati. P«rpany»-irilua, 

ladra-y&yO. Indrik-TiTuniu. MilTi-vamnau. 

Indrs-igni. IndrfL-vishntt, Soni(l-pa«!i»i«ii. 

indra-pQehanau. Indrl-iuiaau. Sumar-rudnu. 
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we have hymns not only to Mitm and Varuna, but 
to Mitr&Ttiru»au as one ; nay, sometimeB thej are 
colled the two Mitras and the two Vaninaa. 

A third expedient was to comprehend all the gods 
by one common aami?, to cull them Vi«ve Devas, the 
All-gods, and to address prayers and sacrifices to 
them in their collective capacity. 

Lastly, there was that other expedient, which to 
us seems to be the most natural o£ all, in order to 
bring the craving for one god into harmony with the 
existence of many gods, ^iz., the expedient, adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans, of making one of the 
gods supreme above all tlje rest ; thus satisfying tha 
desire for a supreme power, the tU noipawK itrna, and 
not breaking entirely with the traditions of the past, 
and the worsliip paid to individual manifestations of 
the divine in nature, such as were Apollon and Athe- 
na, or Poseidon and Hades, by the side of Zeus. If 
it is true, as has sometimes been suggested, that the 
introduction of a monarchical system among the gods 
existed only among people whose poUticiil system 
was monarchical,' we mjght argue from the absence 
of a king of gods in ancient India to the absence of 
kingly government in that coantry. 

TENDESCY TOWARDS M0K0TBKI8M. 

Attempts, however, were made by the Vedic Ar- 
yans also to establish some kind of supremacy among 
their gods, though not with the success which these 
attempts had in Greece and elsewhere. 

We saw already that certain gods, such as Savitn, 

' AriHotila Pulilira, 1. S, T : "And tbireloK ill peoplo mv lh«t Iha 
gixla *l>a hud > king, beciiu* Ihe^ Ibeiiiiwlvei hitl kiiiK* I'illii;!' turvaAj 
or now; (or men cnite [he fflit after IbeliDWn ima^e, nol iinly wilb n- 
gard to tluir form, bnt alw with raftnt U their mumcr o( Ufo." 
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the sun, Varuna, and others, were conceived not only 
as having revealed the vorld by their light, but as 
having spread out heaven and earth, as having meas- 
ured, and at last as having made them,' They thii» 
received the epithets not only of visvaiakahaa, all- 
seeing, Tievavjatas, all-«ra bracing, vi»vavedaa, all- 
knovring, but also of visvakarman,^ maker of all 
things, Prajfapati, lord of all men ; and these two 
epithets, after a time, were raised apparently into 
names of new deities. There are a few hyntne ad- 
dressed to Visvakarraan, the Creator, and Pi'a^patit ( 
the Lord, in which there are but small traces left of 
the solar germ from whence they spi-ang. Some of 
them remind us of the language of the Psalms, and 
one imagines that a deity such as Prat/fipati or Visrap 
karman would really have satisfied the mnnotheistie 
yearnings, and constituted the last goal in the growth 
of the religious sentiment of the ancient Aryans o£ 
India. But this, as we shall see, was not to be. 

VlflVAKARMAN, THE MAEEft OF ALL THINGS. 

I shall read you a few extracts from the Rig-Veda^ 
taken from some of these so-called later hymns, in 
which the idea of the one God, tlie creator and roler 
of the world, is very clearly expi-essed. 

And first some verses addressed to Yisv^^r- 
man : ^ — 

" What was the place, what was the support, and 
where was it, from whence the all-seeing Visvatai^ 
man (the maker of all things), when producing the 
earth, displayed the heaven by his might ? (2.) 

1 Rig-Tcd*. T. 8 
prilhivlm jftryenn, 
with lb« son, m with * meMura. 
• Judri alio h vi«vak«rni»B, Rig-'Joi*, VUl. 9 
'BI^-Tcdfl, X.81, 9. 
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" He, the one God, whose eyes are everywhere, 
whose moutV, whose arms, whose feet are every- 
where ; he, when proJuciiig heaven and earth, forgea 
them together witli hia arms and with the wings. (3.) 

" Wliat was the forest, what was the tree,' from 
which they cut out heaven and earth ? Ye wise, 
Geek in your mind that place on which he stood when 
supporting the worlds. (4.) 

" Let us invoke to-day, for our protection in battle, 
the lord of speech, Visvakarnian, the maker of all 
things, who inspires our mind. May he accept all 
our offerings, he wlio is a blessing to everybody, and 
who performs good deecis for our safety I " (7.) 

In another hymn, equally addressed to Viavakar- 
man,^ wo read : — 

" He who is the father that begat us, the ruler who 
knows the laws, and all the worlds, he who alone 
gave names to the gods, all other creatures go to ask 
of him. (3.) 

" Beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond the 
Devas and the Asuras,' what was the first germ 
which the waters bore, wherein all gods were 
seen ? (5.) 

" The waters bore that first germ in vhich all the 
goda came together. That one thing in which all 
creatures rested was placed in the lap of the un- 
born. (6.) 

" You will never know him who created these 
things ; soniethuig else stands between you and him. 
Enveloped in mist and with faltering voice, the poets 
walk along, rejoicing in life." (7.) 

I Wc ny Sii or maliria, matler; Sig-T«d>, X. 11, T. 

) Big-Vedi, X. 83. 

( Or, It ma; be, "btjoad ths liiriag goda." 
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PEACiPATI, THE LOED OF CEEATDBE3. 

The next deity we have to conflider ia Prjtfffi.pi 
the lord of all creatures, in many respccta identical 
with Visvakarman, the maker of all things,' yet en- 
joying a greater individuality than Vigvakarman, par>- 
ticularly in the Br^hmanaa. In some of the hyis 
of the Veda, Pnii7S,pati occura etill as a mere epit£ 
of Savitri, the sun, e. g.: — 

" The supporter of heaven, the Praj^&pati of t 
world, the sage puts on his hriUIant armor ; ahinin 
forth, spreading and filling the wide apace, Savitr 
creates the highest happiness." ^ (1.) 

He is also invoked as bestowing progeny, and thn 
is one hymn (Rig-Veda, X. 121) where he \ 
brated as the creator of the universe, as the first d 
all gods, also called Hiranyagarbha, the golden g 
or the goldet 

" In the beginning there arose Hiranyagarbha (ii 
golden germ) ; he was the one bom lord of all thi 
He established the earth and this sky : — Who ia t 
god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? (1.) 

" He who gives breath, he who gives strengtfad 
whose command alt the bright gods revere [ wliaa 
shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death :<!i 
"Who is the god to whom we shall offer our t 
fice?C2.) 

" He who through his power became the sole kin 
of the breathing and slumbering world, he who go'* 
ems all, man and beast : — Who is the god to whta 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? (3.) 

" He through whose power these snowy mouuta 
), Pnjr&piitir rai TImkannL ' 
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are, and fcbe sea, they say, with the diataiit river (the 
Ra^} ; he of whom these regtona are the two arms : 

— Who ia the god to whom we uball offer our sacri- 
fice ? (4.) 

" He through whom the aty is bright and the 
earth Hrra, he through whom the heaven was estab- 
hahed, nay, the highest heaven ; be who measured 
the space in the sky : — Who is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice ? (5.) 

" He to whom heaven and earth,i standing firm by 
his will, look up, trembling in their mind; he over 
whom the rising sun shines forth : — Who is the god 
to whnm we shall offer our sacrifice? (6.) 

" When the great waters went everywhere, hold- 
ing the seed, and generating the fire, thence arose be 
who is the sole life of the gods : — Who ia the god to 
whom wo shall offer our sacrifice ? (7.) 

" He who by hia might looked even over the waters 
which held power and generated the sacrificial fire, 
he who alone is God above all gods .* ' — Who is the 
god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (8.) 

" May he not hurt us, be who ia the creator of the 
earth, or he, the righteous, who created the heaven ; 
he who also creiited the bright and mighty waters ; 

— Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice ? (9.) 

" Praj^pati, no other than thou embraces all these 
created things. M»y that be ours which we desire 
when sacrificing to thee : may we be lords of 
wealth!" (10.) 

With such ideas as these springing up in the 
minds of the Vedic poets, we sboald have thought 

■f Uapariiu, 18TS, [>. 131. 
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that the natural development of their old religion 
could only Ijave been towards monotheism, towardB I 
the worship of one personal god, and that thus in J 
Tndia also the highest form would have been re.ached4 
which man feels inclined to give to the Infinite, after! 
all other forms and names liave failed. But it Tra 
not so. Hymna like those I have quoted ate fei 
in number in the Rig-Veda, and they do not lead ti 
anything much more definite and solid in the neid^ 
period, that of the Briihmanas. In the Br&hmanas, 
Pru^&pftti, tlie lord of living creatures, the father 
both of Devaa and Asuras,* has, no doubt, a mora 
prominent part assigned to him than in the hymna, 
but even there his mythological character breaks out 
occasionally very strongly, as, for instance, when he 
appears ^ as the father of Agni, Vayu, Aditya (the 
sun), ffimdramas (the moon), and Ushas (the dawn); 
and in the story of his love for bis daughter, who 
was originally the Dawn, chased by the snn, a story 
which afterwards bec;ime a great stumbling-block to 
the worsliipera of Pi'a^apati, 

Now and then, in reading certain chapters of the 
BifLhrnanas, one imagines that the craving after one 
supreme personal God had at last found its satisfac- 
tion in Pruffkp&ti, the lord of all living things, and 
that all the other gods would vanish before this new 
radiance. Thus we read : — 

"Pra^Apati alone was all this in the beginning.' 
Pnu^&pati is Biiarata, the supporter, for he supports 
all this.* Pra^iipati created living creatures. From 
his higher vital breath he created the gods; from his 

■ Tailtirl.va BriUimwia, t. 4. 1, 1. 

1 5&nkhivana BrMiiDina, VI. 1. Muir, W. p. 313. 

> SsOpaliia Brohmana, II. 3, 4, 1. Muir, iv. p. 38. 

* Satipalh&Bi^hnianii, Vt.B,l,U. 
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lower vital breatb he created men. Afterwards he 
created death as one who should be a devourer for all 
hving cieaturea. Of thiit Prai/apati one half was 
mortal, the other immortal, and with that half which 
was mortal he was afraid of death.' 

TENDENCY TOWARDS ATHEISM. 

Here we see that even the authors of the Br&h- 
manas perceived that there was something mortal in 
Pra^&pati, anil there is another passage where they 
go so far as to declare that he at last fell to pieces, 
and that all the gods went away from him, with one 
exception, viz., Manyu.' 

And BO it was indeed, though In a different sense 
from that intended by his worshipers. 

The Hindu mind had grown, and was growing, 
stronger and stronger. In its search after the infi- 
nite it bad been satisfied for a time by resting on the 
mountains and rivers, by asking their protection, 
praising their endless grandeur, though feeling all 
the time that they were but signs of something else 
that was sought for. Our Aryan ancestore had then 
learnt to look up to the sky, the son, and the dawn, 
and there to see the presence of a living power, half- 
revealed, and half-hidden from thetr senses, those 
senses which were always postulating something be- 
yond what they could grasp. 

They went farther still. In the bright sky they 
perceived an iltuniinator ; in the all-encircling firma- 
ment an embracer ; in the roar of thunder and in the 
violence of the storm they felt the presence of a 
ahouter and of furious strikers; and out of the run 
they created an Indra, or giver of rain. 
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With these last steps, however, came iilso the first 
reaction, the first doubt. So long as the thoughts of 
the ancient Aryan worshipers had something mani- 
fest or tangible to rest on, they might, no doubt, in 
their religious aspirations, far exceed the limits of 
actual observation ; still no one could ever question 
the existence or the sensuous foreground of what 
they chose to call their Devas or their gods. The J 
mountains and rivers were always there to speak for I 
themselves ; and if the praises bestowed upon them i 
seemed to be excessive, they might be toned doim^ 
without calling in question the very existence of. J 
these beings. The same applied to the sky, the aaa,i J 
and the dawn. They also were always there ; and I 
though they might be called mere visions and B.p-A 
pearances, yet the human mind is so made that it | 
admits of no appearance without admitting at tha 1 
same time something that appears, some reality or i 
substance. But when we come to the third clas s of j 
Devas or gods, not only intangible but invisible, thg I 
case is different. Tndra, as the giver of rain, Rudrs, J 
as the thunderer, were completely creations of^li*! 
human mind. All that was given was the rain and'l 
the thunder, but there was nothing in nature that^ I 
could be called an appearance of the god himself. F 
Thunder and rain were not considered divine, but | 
only as the work of beings who themselves nevec 
assumed a visible shape. 

Man saw their work, but that was all; no oiift>| 
could point to the sky or the sun or the dawn at | 
anything else visible to attest the existence of Indrft'f 
and Rudra in their original meaning and character. 1 
It is something like the difference between being able 'J 
(0 use a human skull or only a chipped flint in order 1 
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to prove llie presence of hitman life and human ac- 
tivity in distant periods of history. We saw before 
that Indni, for the very reason that there was nothing 
in nature to which he ehing, nothing visible that 
could arrest his growth in the mind of his wor- 
L shipers, developed more than other gods into a 

personal, dramatic, and mythological being. More 
battles are recorded, more stories are told, of Indra 
than of any other Vedic god, and this helps us to 
understand how it was that he seemed even to the 
ancient poets to have ousted Dyaus, tlie Indian Zeus, 
from his supremacy. But a Nemesis was to come. 

This very god who seemed for a time to have 
thrown all the others into the shade, whom many 
would call, if not the supreme, at least the most 
popular deity of the Veda, was the first god whose 
very existence was called ui question. 

FAITH IN INDB4, DOUBTS ABOOT INDKA. 
It sounds strange that for Indra more than for any 
other god, faith (jraddhi) is required iujlie Vedio 
hjmns. " When the fiery Indra burls down the 
thunderbolt, then people put faith in him," we 
remi.' Again : " Look at this bis great and mighty 
work, and believe in the power of Indra."* "Do 
not, O IndrH, hurt our nearest kin, for we believe m 
thy great power." ' " Sun and moon move in regular 
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succession, that we may have faith, O Indra." ' Sach 
appeals sound almost like a theological argument, 
and we should hardly expect to meet with it at ao I 
early a time. But in the history of the human 
mind, too, we may learn the lesson that everything 
new is old, and everything old new. Think how 
closely the world and the thoughts of men haiigf 
together. The word here used for the first time 
for faith, sraddhi, is the very same word which 
meets us again in the Latin credo, and still lives 
in our own creed. Where the Komans said credidt^ 
the Brahmans said graddadhau ; where the Romans 
said creditiivi, the Brahmins said sraddhitam. That , 
word and that thought, therefore, must have existed j 
before the Aryan family broke up, before Sanskrit ] 
was Sanskrit and before Latin was Latin, Even at ] 
that early time people believed what neither th^ > 
senses could apprehend nor their reason comprehend. ' 
They believed ; and they did not only believe, as a , 
fact, but they had formed a word for belief, that is, I 
they were conscious of what they were doing in thus | 
believing, and they consecrated that mental function i 
by calling it Brad-dhd.'^ I cannot enter into all 1 
that is implied by this coincidence ; I can only hero 1 

1 Bifc-Tedi, I. 103, 3, ume BflryAJnnilrnmue ibliiiakaU mddbe ki 
iiidn hrnlaA vllarliiratn. 

> Ths urigitial Pie»ning of mt in n-id-flhais not clear to me. I cmni 
■dopt one of (he Uleel cDnjectures, Ihat it etBDila for Sk. hkrd or hriH, 
bean, ant! that <raddhA meiint originallj to lalce lo bcart : not on accDoBt J 
of phanclii: difficulties, but beuurs we bare in tbe Veda alao 
Rig-Veda, VIII. lb. S, nst vijv& rLryi kridhi, makfl all wiabei true 1 t ] 
believe witb Benfey Ibat iral l> connected witli <ru, to bear, and that Ih 
originat conception was to bold a tiling aa heard, an known, aa Ima. Bat n 
I cannot aa yet olfernny gatlsfuctory explaDslloaof iteelvninlogy. 

tor atbii. Contraction before ibA ia camiDou, but we should ezpectn 
ortros ralfaer Ibao irat. 
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call your attention to the endless vigta wUich that 
oiiu word openB before our eyes far beyond the A!p8 
and the Caucasus to the Himalayan mounUiins. 

This very god, however — Indra — who was to be, 
before all others, believed in, while most of the other 
gods were simply taken for granted, was also the first 
god that roused the skepticism of his worshipers. 
Thus we read : • — 

" Offer praise to Indra, if you desire booty ; true 
praise, if he truly exists. One and the other saya, 
There is no Indra. Who haa seen him ? Whom. 
shall we praise ? " 

In this hymn the poet turns round, and introduc- 
ing Indra himself, makes him aay : — 

"Here I am, O worshiper! behold me here. Id 
might I overcome all creatures.'' * 

But we read again lu another hymn : ^ — 

" The terrible one of whom they ask where he is, 
and of whom they say he that he ia not : he takes 
away the rlchea of his enemy, like the stakes at 
a game. Beheve in him, ye men, for he is indeed 
Indra." 

When we thus see the old god Dyaua antiquated 
by Indra, ludra himself denied, and Pra^Spati falling 
to pieces, and when another poet declares in so many 
words that all the gods are but names, we might 
imagine that the stream of religious thought, which 
sprang from a trust in mountains and rivers, then 
proceedi<d to an adoration of the sky and the sun, 

1 Rig-V«<la, VIII. 100. a, pn lu elomim bhaWt vtjnjinUA ln']T\y% 
Bilyain y«ili uly iin uli, oa inink aad l(i nimtJt a tvwl Uit, kuA Im 
diiUrH ham abhi lUTtma. 

* Afam iimi guiiak pwya mfc iba vink (lUlnl abbi Mmi rnahnL 

* Ibid. It. 13, 0, yam ima prttUanti kaba uA iii gboram, ma bn 
IhuA na nbut aall Iti (-nam, kbA ararai pusfaflA rl^A Ivl 1 mlnltl, frit 
aimai <l>iatla >aA ytiikaai inilraA. 
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then grew into a worship of invisible gods, such as , 
tlie sender of thunder-storms and the giver of rain, bad 
well-nigh finished its course. We might expect in 
India the annie catastrophe which in Iceland the poeta 
of the Edda always predicted — the twilight of tha 
goda, preeediog the destruction of the world. We , 
seem to have reached the stage when henotheism, ' 
aft«r trying in vain to grow into an organized poly- 
theism on the one side, or into an exclusive monothe- 
ism on the other, would by necessity end in atheism^ 
or a denial of all the goda or Devas, 

DIFFEEBNCB BETWEEN HONEST AND VUI^GAK 
ATHEISM, 

And so it did. Yet atheism is not the last word o£ 
Indian religion, though it seemed to be so for a time 
in Bome of the phases of Buddhism. The word itself, 
atheism, is perhaps out of place, as applied to the 
religion of India. The ancient Hindus had neither 1 
the fltoi of the Homeric singers, nor the 6t6i of the i 
Eleatic philosophers. Their atheism, such as it waa, j 
would more correctly be called Adevism, or a deninl 
of the old Deviia. Such a denial, however, of what I 
wa3 once believed, but could be honestly believed no 
longer, so far fram being the destruction, is in real- 
ity the ^Ttal principle of all religion. The ancient 
Aryans felt from the begining, ay, it may be, more 
in the beginning than afterwards, the presence of a 
Beyond, of an Infinite, of a Divine, or whatever else 
we may call it now ; and they tried to grasp and 
comprehend it, aa we all do, by giving to it name 
after name. They thought they had found it in the ! 
mountains and rivers, in the dawn, in the sun, in the , 
aky, in the lieav«n, afitV t\ie Wej.iftvi.-Fa.ther. But ' 
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after every name, there came the No I What they 
looked for was like the mountainB, like the rivers, liks 
the dawD, like the sky, like the father ; but it wae 
not the mountains, not the rivets, not the duwn, not 
the sky, it was not the father. It was something of 
all that, but it was also more, it was beyond all that. 
Even such general niunes as Asura or Dtva could no 
longer satisfy them. There may be Devas and Asu- 
ras, they said ; but we want more, we want a higher 
word, a purer thought. Tliey forsook the bright 
Devas, not because they believed or desired less, but 
because, they believed and desired more than the 
bright Devas, 

There was a new conception working in their mind ; 
and the cries of despair were but the harbingers of a 
new birth. 

So it has been, so it always will be. There is aa 
atheism which is unto death, there is ano ther a theism 
which is the veiy life-blood of all true faith, it is 
the power of giving up what, in our best, our most 
honest moments, we know to be no longer true ; it is 
the readiness to rephice the less perfect, however dear, 
however snored it may have been to us, by the more 
perfect, however much it may be detested, as yet, by 
the world. It is the true self-surrender, the true self- 
sacrifice, the truest trust in truth, the truest faith. 
Without that atheism rehgion would long ago have 
become a petrified hypocrisy ; without that atheism 
no new religion, no reform, no reformation, no re- 
suscitation would ever have been possible; without 
that atheism no new life is possible for any one of 
us. 

Let ua look at the history of religion. How many"! 
men in all countries and all ages have been culled 




atbeists, not because tliey deEied that there existed 
Kuytbing bej'ond the visible and the finite, or becaiiee 
tliej declared that the world, such as it was, could be 
explained without a cause, without a purpose, without 
a God, but often because they difEered only from the 
traditional conception of the Deity prevalent at the 
time, and were yearning after a higher and purer 
conception of God than what tbey had learnt in their 
childhood. 

In the eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was an athe- 
ist. Now.sonie of the Buddhist schools of philosophy 
were certainly atheistical, but whether Gautama iSfik- 
yamuni, the Buddha, was himself an atheist, is at 
least doubtful, and Iiis denial of the popular Devas 
would certainly not make him so.^ 
~ In the eyes of hia Athenian judges, Sokrates was 
an atheist ; yet he did not even deny the gods of 
Greece, but simply claimed the right to believe in 
something higher and more truly divine than Hephar 
istoa and Aphrodite. 

In the eyea of the Jews, whoever called himseli 
the son of God was a blasphemer, and whoever wor- 
shiped the God of his fathers after " that new way " 
was a heretic. The very name for the Christians 
among Greeks and Romans was atheists, SSoi.'^ 

Kor did the same abuse of language cease altogether 
among the Christians themselves. In the eyes of 
Atlianasius, the Ariana were " devils, antichrists, mit- 
niacs, Jewa, polytheiats, atheiatg" " and we need not 

1 In the Rilpnalb InHripIion (231 B. c] Aiokii takes credit " thkt 
thoM gods who during (his time were considered lo be true in Gsmbudripa, 
bave now been abjured." See G. BUhler, Three ffete EilkU of Aaein 
(Bombay, 1877), p. 29. 

' £vttbii Smymiruii Epiit. dt St. Potucnrpi nartyrt'n, 3, 9. 

• Dr. Stanley in his EtjAim CkuvA, ^.'iW, hqoIcb the fullowingrt 
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wonder !f Anus did not take a much more chiiritable 
view of the Athimasiana. Yet both Athiinasius aud 
Arius were only atriving to realize the highest ideal 
of Deity, each in his own way, Arius fearing tbat 
Gentile, Athanasius that Jewish errors might detract 
from ita truth and majesty.^ 

Kay, even in later times the same thoughtlessness 
of expression has continued in theological warfare. 
In the sixteenth century Servetus called Calvin a 
triniturian and atheist,^ while Calvin considered Ser- 
vetus worthy of the stake (1553), because his view 
of the Deity differed from his own. 

In the next century, to quote only one ease whioli 
has liitely been more carefully reexamined, Vanini 
was condemned to have his tongue torn out, and to 
be burnt alive (1619 a. D.), because, as his own judge 
declared, though many considered him an heresiarcb 
only, he condemned him as an atheist. As some re- 
cent writers, who ought to have known better, have 
joined in Grammont's condemnation of Vanini, it is 
but right that we should hear what that atheist said 
of God. 

'■ You nak me what God is," lie writes. " If I 
knew it, I should bo God, for no one knows God, 
except God Himself. Though we may in a certain 
way discover Hira iu his works, like the sun through 
the clouds : yet we should not comprehend Him bet- 

of rpliheU applied bj Aihanuliu ID Ariiu and tb< Arisa*, M Mll«ct«l in 
Atbinmiliu't RiMorical Trtruitts (Nawman'i cd-, il. p- 34] : " DtrlU, 
■nlichriati, manliu, Jeira, polj-llwliU, atheiils. iog*. woIth, liau, hug«, ' 
cbiiniel»aa, hydrni, ■«]*, cuule-fiih, gniti, bcctla. Itechci." 

1 GnRnry of Nfua, Liiffot tattcKitioM, cap. S; Pfleidenr, StUgtoM- 
fhiUanpMt, p. SSI. 

* ■' Ilam — il appall* c«aK qai enytnt CB la Triallit, trinitairei at alb*- 
IllN." Prockamtrt IttcitlBtrni, 
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ter by ttat means. Let us say, however, that He UA 
the greatest good, the first Being, the whule, jus^fl 
compiissioiiate, blessed, calm ; the creator, preBervarj'a 
moderator, omuiscient, omnipoteDt ; the father, king, 
lord, TBwarder, ruler ; the beginning, the end, the 
middle, eternal ; the author, life-giver, observer, the 
artificer, providence, the benefactor. He aloae is all 1 
In all." ' 

The man vrho wrote this was burnt as an atheisfeifl 
Such vraa in fact the confusion of ideas during thfltl 
seventeenth century with regard to the true meanii^l 
of atheism, that so late as 1696 the Parliament t 
Edinburgh psissed an Act^ "against the Atheistical I 
opinions of the Deists," and that men, such as Spi-* i 
noza and Archbishop Tillotaon,^ though they could tmm 
longer be burnt, vfere both branded indiscriminately 1 
as atheists. 

Nor hiis even the eighteenth century been quite- fl 
free from similar blots. Many men were called ath&*a 
iats even then, not because they dreamt of denying! 
the existence of a God, but because they vriflhed to I 
purify the idea of the Godhead from what seemed to'f 
them human exaggeration and human error. 

In our own time we have learnt too well what I 
atheism does mean, to use the word thus lightly and! 
thoughtlessly. Yet it is well that whoever darea to-J 
be honest towards himself and towards others, be ha4 
layman or clergyman, should always remember what! 
men they were who, before him, have been called f 
blasphemers, heretics, or atheists. 

I G- C. Vanini, it« R. Palumbo (N«f»1i, 1878), p. 27. 
3 HacaulDV. HiMory of Englnnd, chap. xkW. ; Cuuningbam, HUory |t 
fie Charck of ScoOatid, ii. p. 313. 

» MacBuIsy, Haiart/ of England, chap. xyii. : "HeWMUi 
SocJuian, a Deist, *a AlheUl." 
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There are inomentB in our life when those who seek 
most earnestly after God think they are fors;iken of 
God ; when they hardly venture to ask themselves, 
Do I then believe in God, or do I not ? 

Let them not despair, and let ns not judge harshly 
of them ; their despair may be better than many 
creeds. 

Let me quote, in conclusion, the words of a great 
divine, lately deceased, whose honesty and piety 
bava never been questioned. " God," he says, " is a 
ffreat word. He wlio feels and understands thnt, 
will judge more mildly and more justly of those who 
confess that they dare not say that they believe in 
God." 

Now I know perfectly well that what I have said 
just now will be misunderstood, will possibly be mis- 
interpreted. I know I shall be accused of having de- 
fended and glorified atheism, and of having repre- 
sented it as the last and highest point which man 
can reach in an evolution of I'eligious thought. Let 
it be so ! If there are but a few here present who 
nnderstand what I mean by honest atheism, and who 
know how it differs from vulgar atheism, ay, from 
dishonest theism, I shall feel satisfied, for I know 
that to understand that distinction will often help us 
in the hour of our sorest need. It will teaeh us that 
while the old leaves, the leaves of a bright and happy 
spring, are falling, and all seems wintry, frozen, and 
dead within and around us, there is and there must 
be a new spring in store for every warm and honest 
heart. It will teach us that honest doubt is the 
deepest spring of honest faith ; and that he only who 
has lost can find. 
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How the Indian mind, having arrived at this stage, 
grappled with this, the last and greatest of all relig- 
ious problems, bow it shook off, like another Laokoon, 
the coils of atheism, we shall see in our next and last 
lecture. 



PHILOSOPHy AND RELIGION. 



COLLAPSE OF THE GODS. 

When the Aryan settlers in Indm bad arrived at 
the conviction that all their Devaa or gods were mere 
names, we might imagine that they would have 
turned away in despair and disgust from what for 
ages they had adored and worshiped. Whether they 
had been deceived or had deceived themselves, the 
discovery that their old gods, their Indra, and Agni, 
and Varuna, were names and nothing but names, 
was most likely to have produced on them the same 
impression as wlien the Greeks saw the temples of 
their gods demolished, or when the Germans stood 
by t« see their sacred oaks felled, neither Apollo nor 
Odin appearing to avenge the sacrilege. But the 
result was totally different from what we should have 
expected. With the Greeks and Romans and Ger- 
mans we know that their ancient gods, when their 
course ^va^ run, disappeared either altt^ther, or, if 
their existence could not be entirely annihilated, 
they were degraded into evil and mischievous spirits ; 
while there was at the same time a new religion, 
namely Christianity, ready at hand, and capable of 
supplying those cravings of the heart which can 
never be entirely suppressed. 

In India there was no such religion coming, as it 
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were, from outside, in which the Brahmans, after 
they had lost their old gods and protectors, could 
have taken refuge. So, instead of turning aside and 
making a new start, liko the Greeks and Romans and;" 
Germans, they toiled on, on their own track, trustini 
that it would lead them right, if they fainted noU 
in their search after what had been present to thrf 
minds from the first awakening of tht;Ir senses, bufej 
what they had never been able to grasp firmly, t 
comprehend, or to name. 

They threw away the old names, but fhey did no 
throw away their belief in that which they had triet 
to name. After destroying the altiira of theiP i 
gods, they built out of the scattered bricks a new 
altar to the Unknown God — unknown, unnamed, aoc 
yet omnipresent; seen no more in the mountains ancG 
rivers, in the sky and the sun, iu the rain and t 
thunder, but present even then, and, it may be, neai 
to them, and encirliug them, no longer like VaruTU 
the encircling and all-embracing ether, but i 
closely and more intimately, being, as they called in 
themselves, the very ether in their heart : it may I 
the still small voice. 

THE OBJECT OF DIVINB APPELLATION. 
Let US remember, first, that the old poets of 1 
Veda did not say that Mitra, Varuna, and Agni were 
names and names only. They said :^ "Theyspea 
of Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; then he is the heavenljd 
bird Garutmat ; that which in, and is one, the poetq 
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call in variouB ways ; they speak of Yama, Agni, M&- 
tarisvaii." 

Here theu we see three things: first, that the poeta 
never doubted that there was something real (sat), 
of which Agni, Indra, and Varuna, and all the rest, 
were but names. 

Secondly, that that something real was with them 
one, and one only. 

Thirdly, that it must not be called one, as a mas- 
culine, such as Fniij'&pati was, and other goda, but aa 
a neuter. 

NEUTEE NAMES HIGHER THAN MASCTTLINB OB 
FEMININE. 

Now this, no doubt, jars on our ears. We cannot 
bear the neuter as a name of the divine. With us 
the neuter generally conveys the idea of something 
purely material, dead, or impersonal. But it was 
not so in ancient language, that is, in ancient thought : 
it is not so even now in some of our modern lan- 
guages. On the contrary, in choosing the neuter the 
ancient sages tried to express something that should 
be neither male nor female, that should be in fact aa 
far removed from weak human nature as weak human 
language could well express it; something that should 
be higher than masculine or feminine, not lower. 
They wanted a sex-lesa, by no means a lifo-less, or 
what some, without perceiving the conti'adiction in 
terms, would call an impersonal God. 

There are other psissages where, though the poeta 
speak of one God, with many names, they still speak 
of him in the masculine. Thus we read in a hymn 
addressed to the suu, and where the sun is likened to 
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a bird : ' " Wise poets represent by their words the 
bird, who is one, in many ways." This is to us pure 
mythology. 

Lesa niythologically, but atill very anthropomcv- 
phously, the supreme Being is represented in the 
following verse: ^ — 

'* Who saw Him, when he was first born, when he 
who has no bones bore him who has bones ? 

"Where was the breath, the blood, the self of the 
world ? Who went to aak this from any that knew 
it?" 

Every one of these words is pregnant with thought. 
" He who baa no bones " is an expression used to 
convey what we should express by saying, '* He who 
has no form ; " while " he who haa bones " is meant 
for that which has assumed consistency and form. 
" The breath and blood of the world," again, are at- 
tempts at expressing the unknown or invisible power 
which supports the world. "Breath" ia in fact the 
nearest approacii to what we should now call the ea- 
sence or substance of the world. 



ATMAN, THE SUBJECTIVE SELF. 
This word, breatk, in Sanskrit dtman, whicb_ia 
generally ti'anslated by self, ia a word which, as we 
aliall see, had a great future before it. Originally it 
meant breath, then life, sometimes body ; but . far 
mote frecjuently, the essence or the self. It became 

I Rig-Veda X. lU, B, 

supnrnam riprftA kiviviA ratobhiA 

ckam sBQiam tuhudb& kalpi7anU. 
I Slg-VedB, I. IGi, i. 

Vth daclira prilliBinaRi ^ivamilnam 

aKlhanvanlam yat anasthA bibharll. 

bbdmytlA asuA asrik ftimft kva nvil 

\a,k vidvamsani u\>a. gaX. ^™»\iViim e'ai- 
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in fact a reflexive pronoun, like aJros, ipse, or self. It 
was not, however, entirely restricted to this gram- 
matical category, but entered upon a new career as 
the name of one of the highest pbiloBOphical abatmo- 
t^uDS ialudio. or anywhere else. It was used to ex- 
press, not simply the E^o or the I, for tliat B^o, the 
Aham, the I, was too much made up of the Heeting 
elements of this life. No, it expressed what wiis be- 
yond the Ego, what supported the Ego for & time; 
but, after a time, freed itself from the fetters and 
conditions of the human Ego, and became again tiie 
pure Self. 

Atinau differs from words which in other languages, 
after originally expressing breatli, came to mean life, 
spirit, and soul. It lodt its meaning of breath at a , 
very_early_ time, and after it had been divested of its 
physical meaning, after it had served as a mere pro- 
noun, it became the vehicle of an abstraction more 
abstract even than ^x^ or xKiTvia in Greek, anima 
or animua in Latin, asu or pr&na in Sanskrit. In the 
Upanisbads a belief in prfina, breath or spirit, as the 
true principle of existence, marks professedly a lower 
stage of philosophical knowledge than a belief in At- 
man, the Self. As with us the Self transcends the I, 
the Atman with the Hindus transcended the prina, 
and finally absorbed it. 

This is the way in which, at a later time, the an- 
cient Indian philosophei-s discovered the Infinite that 
supported their own being, the inward Self, aa far 
beyond the Hgo. 

ATMAN, TOE OBJECTIVB BEI.F. 
Let us now see how they tried to discover the in- 
finite in the outward or objective world. 
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The poeta had rested for a time in the One, whom 
they conceived as the one god, but who waa still maa- 
culine, active, slightly mythological; who was in fact 
a divine £go, not yet iLdii-ina Sdf. Suddenly, how- 
ever, we light on pasaiigea of a different character. 
We aeera to be nioving in a new world. All that ia 
dramatic and mythological, every form and every > 
name, is surrendered, and there remains only "the . 
One," or that which exists, as a neuter, aa a last at- 
tempt to grasp the infinite. 

The Vedic poeta no longer glorify the sky «r- the 
dawn, they do not celebrate the prowess of India, or 
the wisdom of Visvakarmsin and Pra^tlpati. They . 
move about, as they say themselves, *' as if enveloped f 
in mist and idle speech."^ Another saya:' "My j 
ears vanish, my eyes vanish, and the light alao which J 
dwells in my heart; my mind with its far-off lon^ J 
ing leaves me; what shall I say, and what shall ll 
think ? " 

Or again, " Knowing nothing myself, I aak the a 
here, who know; ignorant myself, that I may let 
He who established the six worlds, is ho that One 
which exists in the form of the unborn Being? "^ 

These are the storms that announce a brighter sky, 
end a new spring. 

At last,* the existence of that One, the Self, is 

1 Rig-Vcd», X. 89, 7, 

nihflrcns prftrn'lilA g»[fyi kh uiitripsA uklbuiLsaA ^an 
t Ibid. VI. 9, e. 

vi ma lurnil piUyataA, vi tek-ihuA 

vi idim ^otiA bn'diye MiitHm yat ; 

vi ma m*ni^ iiritj durnUhiA 

kirn «vil VKkibylmi kim u au manubye. 

• Ibid. I. 164, B, 

titlkilvln jtibrluihiiA tit itrB kailn pntjtAftini vidmsne 
vi v«* tB^linibln Ebil imA raji&msi ijanya rllpe kim api 

* Big. Veda, X. 129. 2. 
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boldly asserted, as exigting by itself, existing before 
all created tbiiigs, existing so long before the goda 
that eveii tbey, the gods, do not know from wlience 
this creation sprang. 

"Before there was anything," we are told, " before 
there was either death or immortality, before there 
was any distinction between day and night, there was 
that One. It breathed breathless by itself. Other 
than it there nothiug since has been. There was 
darkness then, everything in the beginning was hid- 
den in gloom — all was like the ocean, without a 
light. Then that genu which was covered hy the 
busk, the One, was brought forth by the power of 
heat," So the poet goes on brooding on the problem 
of the beginning of all tilings, how the One became 
maiiy, how the unknown l>ecaine known or named, 
how the infinite became finite ; and be fiuidly breaks 
off with these lines : — 

" Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here ? 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang 1 
The goda themselves came later into being — 
Who knows from wlience this great creation sprang ? 
He from whom all this great creation came, — 
Whether his will created op was mute, — 
The most high seer, that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it, or perchance even he knows not." 

These ideaja which in the hymns of the Rig- Veda 
appear only like the first dim stars, become more 
numerous, and more brilliant as time goes on, till at 
last they form a perfect galaxy in what is called the 
Upanishads, the last literary compositions which still 
belong to the Vedic jieriod, but which extend their 
influence far beyond its limits. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANI8HADS. 

You remember that, next to what we call the &gffM 
of the hymns, followed the age of the Br&Lmaniu 
ancient prase works intended to describe and to illuwifl 
trate the undent sacrifices. 

At the end of the Br&hmanas we generally fiw 
what 13 called an Aranyaka, a forest book, a booKJI 
intended for those who have left their houae to dwell 
in the solitude of the forest. 

Anil at the end of tlie Aranyakas again or incor-V 
porated within them, we find the oldest UpanlshadSill 
literally Sessiom, or assemblies of pupils round thei 
master ; and in those Upanishads all the xeligioii* I 
philosophy of the Vedic age is gathered up. 

In order to give you an idea of the wealth of 
thought collected in these Upanishads, I may tell 
you that it was at first my intention to devote the 
whole of these lectures to an exposition of the doc- 
trines of the Upanishads. I should have found ample 
material in them ; while now I can only give you the 
slightest sketch of them in the short time that is still 
left to me. 

There is not what could be called a philosophical 
system in these Upanishads. Tiiey are, in the true 
sense of the word, guesses at truth, frequently con- 
tradicting each other, yet all tending in one direc- 
tion. The key-note of the old Upanishads is "Know 
thy Self," but with a much deeper meaning than 
that of the TwHe^ atavrS^ of the Delphic oracle. The 
"Know thy Self" of the Upanishads means, know 
thy true Self, that which underlies thine Ego, and 
find it and know it in the highest, the eternal Self, 
the One wittout a SbcoqA, "«'n\tib. underlies the whole 
world. 
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This was the final solution of tbe seiirch after the 
Infinife^~tTie Invisible, the Unknown, tbe Divine, a 
search begun in the simplest hymns of the Veda, and 
ended in tbe Upanishads, or, aa they were afterwards 
called, tbe Ved&nta, the end or tbe highest object of 
tbe Vedii. 

I can do no more than read you some extracts 
from these works, which stand unrivaled in the liter- 
ature of India, nay, in tbe literature of the world. 

PRACAPATI AND INDRA. 

The first extract is from the ^i&ndogya Upani- 
shad (VIII. 7-12). It is a story representing Indra 
as the chief of tbe Devas or goda, and Viroiana as 
the chief of the Asuras, seeking instruction from 
Pnu/^pati. This, no doubt, soimds modern, if com- 
pared with the hymns of tbe Rig-Veda, yet it is 
anything but modern, if compared with all the rest 
of Indian literature. Tlie opposition between Devas 
and Asuras is, no doubt, secondary, but traces of it 
begin to show themselves in the Rig- Veda, particu- 
larly in the laat book. "Asura," living, was origi- 
nally an epithet of certain powers of nature, particu- 
larly of tbe sky. In some passages one feels inclined 
to translate dev& asur^^ by the living goda. After a 
time asura is used as an epithet of certain evil spirits 
also, and at last it occurs in the plural as tbe name of 
the evil spirits, oppoaed to the Devaa, tbe bright, kind, 
and good spirits. In the RrS.hmanas that dititinction 
ia firmly established, and nt>arly everything is settled 
there by battles between Devaa and Aauras. 

That Indra should represent the Devaa ia naturaL 
Viroftana, however, is of later date ; the name does 
not occur in the hymns. He a\iy*^a.t4 ^-wS. v\ 'Oa* 
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Taittinya Br^hmana, 1. 5, 9, 1, where he ia introduced I 
as the aon of PhrahrfLcla unci Kay^hil. Praff^paH I 
has assumed in this story his later character, as a 
kind of aiipreme god ; he is even represented aa father 
of Iiidra in the Taittiriya Brfihrnana, I. 5, 9, 1. 

Tlie ob]"ect of our legend is evidently to ahow the 
different stages by which we are to arrive At a knowl- 
edge of the true Self in man. Pra^fLpati speaks sfc 3 
first in an equivocal way, aaying that the perscHl J 
seen in the eye is the Self. He means the sei 
independent of the eye, but his pupils misunderstand ] 
him, the Asura supposing that the small body a 
in the pupil of the eye as in a mirror is the Self, the I 
Deva imagining that the shadow or the image in J 
the mirror or in the water is the Self. But while.] 
Viro^na is satisfied, Indra is not, and he is then led I 
on to seek the Self, first in the person who, freed J 
from the impressions of tbo senses, is driiaming ; thett T 
in the person who has ceased to dream and ia quite 
unconscious. Dissatisfied, however, with this, which. J 
seems to him utter annihilation, Indra is at last 
allowed to see that tlie Self is he who uses the 
senses, but is distinct from them, the person, in fact, , 
seen in the eye, t. e., perceived in the eye, as the j 
seer ; or again, he who knows that ho is the knower, 
wliile the mind, the divine eye, as it is called, is but , 
his instrument. We find here the highest expre»- 
sion of tho truth as seen by the dwellers in the for- ' 
est, the highest goal reached by them in their search | 
after the infinite. 



SEVENTH KEANDA. 



" Pray&pati said : ' The Self which is free from . 
sin, free from old age, from death and grief, from I 
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I thirst, which desires notliing but wliat it 
ought to desire, and imagines nothing but what it 
ought to imagine, that it ia which we must seai-ch out, 
that it is which we must try to understand. He who 
Las searched out that Self and understands it, obtains 
all worlds and all desires.' " 1, 

*' The Devas (gods) and Asuras (demons) both 
heard these words, and said : ' Well, let us search 
for that Self by which if one has searched it out, all 
worlds and all desires are obtained.' 

" Thus saying Indra went from the Devaa, Viro- 
itaim from the Asuras, and both, without having 
communicated with each other, approached Pray£,pati, 
holding fuel in their hands, as is the custom for pu- 
pils approaching their master." 2. 

" They dwelt there as pupils for thirty-two years. 
Then Prai/apati asked them : ' For what purpose 
have you both dwelt here ?' 

" They replied : ' A saying of yours is being re- 
peated, viz., " the Self which is free from sin, free 
from old age, from death aod grief, from hunger and 
thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought to 
desire, and imagines nothing but what it ought to 
imagine, that it is which which we must search ont, 
that it is which we must try to understand. He who 
has searched out that Self and understands it, obtains 
all worlds and all desires." Now we both have 
dwelt here because we wish for that Self.' " 3. 

" Pra^fipati said to them : ' The person that is 
Been in the eye,' that is the Self. This is what I 

> Tha am in anUlnr exptwni thii rigfallj. PrtirlpatJ mwni ths p«r>oii 
Ihit it ntn ID Ihi ryt, that It, tLe nti tgtat of HBing, who ii Hsn bj 
U(t*a vwn w<lb th*ir eyn shut llii pnplli, ban 
They Ihiitk of the pcnon that 1< tnn, not al tfac penon Ih 
{■cnoD Kcn ia the Bye ia lu Iluin lh« ■mall Sgun- Imagvd ii; 
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have said. This is tlie immortal, the fearless, this is 
Bmhman.' 

" They asked : ' Sir, he who is perceived in the 
watar, and he who is perceived in a mirror, who ia 
he?' 

" He replied : * He himself alone is seen in all 
these.' " ^ 4. 

EIGHTH KBAJfDA. 

" Look at your Self in a pan of water, and what- 
ever you do not understand of your Self, ^ come and 
teU roe. 

" They looked in the water-pan. Then Pray&pati 
said to them : ' What do you see ? ' 

" They said : ' We both see the Self thus altogeth- 
er, a picture even to the very hiiirs and nails.* " 1. 

" Pra(7&pati said to them : ' After you have adorned 
yourselves, have put on your best clothes and cleaned 
youraelveB, look again into the water-pan.' 

" They, after having adorned themselves, having 
put on their best clothes, and cleaned themselves, 
looked into the water-pan. 

" Prsi^^pati said : ' What do you see ? ' " 2. 

" They said : ' Just as we are, well adorned, with 
our best clothes and clean, thus we are both there. 
Sir, well adorned, with our best clothes and clean." 

" Praj&patj said : ' That is the Self, this is the im- 
mortal, the fearless, this ia Brahman.' 

" Then both went away satisfied in their hearts, 

Ihey go on therefore la xik., whether tha image in [he wnter or in ■ mirror 
ii not the SelF. 

1 The conimcnUtor." are nt gremt pains lo Htpkin that Prajipiiti told no 
falgehood. Ho meant by purasha the pergonal element in the highost 
itnse, and it iras not hi> Tault [hat hii pupils twlc puruiha for man or 

* t take ilmanaA aa a genitive, govenied by yad, not u an aocnuUT* 
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" And Pra^iipati, looking after tliem, said : ' They 
both go away without having perceived and without 
baring known the Self, and whoever of these two,' 
whether Devas or Asuras, will follow this doctrine ] 
(upanishiid), will perish.' 

'* Now Viroiaiia satisfied in his heart went to the 
Asuras and preached that doctrine to them, that the 
Self (the body) alone is to be worshiped, that the 
Self (the body) alone is to be served, and that ha 
who worships the Self and serves the Self, gains both 
worlds, this and the ni-xt." 4, 

'* Therefore they call even now a man who does 
not give aims here, who has no faith, and offers no 
sacrifices, an Asura, for this is the doctrine (upani- 
shad) of the Asuras, They deck out the body of 
the dead with perfkunes, flowers, and fine raiment by 
way of ornament, and think they will thus conquer 
that world." 5. 

NINTH KBAJfDA. 
" But Indra, before he had returned to the Devaa, 
saw this difBciilty. Aa this Self (the shadow in the 
water) ' b well adorned when the body is well 
adorned, well dressed when the body is well dressed, 
well cleaned if the body is well cleaned, that Self 
will also be blind tf the body is blind, lame if the 
body is lame,' crippled if the body is crippled, and 
will perish in fact aa soon as the body perishes. 
Therefore I see no good in this (doctrine)," 1, 

> llie »innicnliiloTH*di vatart for jatrti. 

miilaken (h< Iru* impart o( wtut Pn^ Ip*!^ ul<l- y" "hils Vir 
ttii> body in Im lh« Self, lain thought IbU ths Sglf wu thu 
IbBbody. 
* Srimn, Ismi, ii expliiotd b; the cammentilar u Dua<cy«l 
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" Tuking fuel in hia hand he came again as a pnpil 
to Pra^ftpati. Prai/Spati said to him : ' Maghavat 
(Indra), as yon went away witli Virotana, satisfied 
in your heart, for what purpose did you come back ? ' 

" He said : ' Sir, as this Self (the shadow) is well 
adorned when the body is well adorned, well dressed 
when the body ia well dressed, well cleaned if the 
body is well cleaned, that Self will also be blind if 
the body is blind, lame if the body is lame, crippled 
if the body is crippled, and will perish in fact aa aoon 
as the body perishes. Therefore I see no good in 
this (doctrine).' " 2. 

" ' So it ia indeed, Maghavat,' replied Pra7d:pati ; 
'but 1 shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with me another thirty-two years.' 
' " He lived with him another thirty-two years, and 
then Pra^'&pati said ; S. 

TENTH KSAXDA. 

" ' He who moves about happy in dreams, he is 
the Self, this ia the immortal, the fearless, this is 
firahmaa.' 

" Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. 
Bnt before he had returned to the Devas, he saw this 
difficulty. Now although it is true that that Self is 
not blind even if the body ia blind, nor lame, if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that Self ia not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), nor 
struck when it (the body) ia struck, nor lamed when 
it is lamed, yet it is aa if they struck him (the Self) 
in dreams, as if they drove him away. He becomea 
even conscious, as it were, of pain, and sheds 
Therefore I see no good in this." 1. 

" Taking fuel in his hands, he went f^iii aa 
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pil to Pra^^pati. Prai/apati said to him : ' Mii^havivt, 
as you went away satiafied in your heart, for what 
purpose did you come back ? ' 

" He said : ' Sir. although it is true that that Self 
is not blind even if the body is blind, nor lame if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that Self is not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), nor 
struck when it (the body) ia struck, nor lamed wlieii 
it is lamed, yet it is as if they strnck him (the Self) 
in dreams, as if they drove hitn away. Ho becomes 
even oonscioaa, as it were of pain, and sheds tears. 
Therefore I see no good iu this.' " 1. 

" ' So it ia indeed, Maghavat,' replied Proj/fipati ; 
' but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with mo another thirty-two years.' 

'* He lived with him another thirty-two years. 
Then Pra^&pati said : 4. 

ELKTENTH KHAJITBA. 

" ' When a man being asleep, reposing, and at pet^ 
feet rest,' sees no dreams, that is the Self, this ia the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.' 

" Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. 
But before he had returned to the Duvas, he saw this 
difficulty. In truth he thus doe.a not know himself 
(his self) that he Is I, nor does he know anything 
that exists. He is gone to utter aonihilation. I see 
no good in this." 1. 

"Taking fuel in his hand he went again as a pupil 
to Pra^fipati. Pra^gflpati said to him : ' Alaghaval^, iis 
you went away satisfied iu your heart, for what pur- 
pose did yon come back ? ' 

" He said : ' Sir, in tliat way he does not know 

I S«« Oindogy. Up«nlibaa. Vttl. B, 3. 
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himself (Iiia self) that he is I, dot does he knc 
thing that esiata. He ia gone to utter annihilation. 
I see no good in this.' 

" * So it 13 indeed, Msighavat,' replied Prayttpati ; 
' but I shall explain him (the true Self) fui-lher to 
you, and nothing more than this.' Live here other 
five years.' 

" He lived there other five years. This mads in 
all one hundred and one years, and therefore it ia 
said that Indra Maghavat lived one hundred and one 
years as a pupil with Pra^&pati. Pra^&pati said to 
him : 

TWELFTH KHAATflA. 

" ' Ma^havat, this body is mortal and always held 
by death. It ia the abode of that Self which is im- 
mortal and without body.* When in the body (by 
thinking this body is I and I am this body) the Self 
ia held by pleasure and pain. So long as he is in 
the body, he cannot get tree from pleasure and pain. 
But when he is free of the body (when he knows 
himself different from the body), then neither pleas- 
ure nor pain touches him.'"' 1, 

"'The wind is without body, the cloud, lightning, 
and thunder are without body (without hands, feet, 
etc.). Now as these, arising from this heavenly ether 
(space), appear in their owu form, as soon as they 
have approached the highest light, "2. 

"'Thus does that serene soul, arising from this 
body, appear in its own form, as soon as it has ap- 
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proacbed the highest light (the knowledge of Self).' 
He (in that state) ts the highest person (uttama 
pflrusha). He moves aboot there laughing (or eat- 
ing), playing, and rejoicing (in his mind), be it with 
women, carriages, ot telativea, never minding that 
body into which he was born.* 

" ' Like as a horse attached to a cart, so is the spirit* 
(pr&na, praj/nfitman) attached to this body.' " J" 

" ' Now where the sight has entered into the void 
(the open space, the black pupil of the eye), there ia 
the person of the eye, the eye itself is the inshnment 
of seeing. He who knows, let me smell this, I 
the Self, the nose is the instrument of smelling. He 
who knows, let me s.iy this, he is the Self, the tongue 
is the instrument of saying. He who knows, let me 
hear this, he is the Self, the ear is the instrument of 



" ' He who knows, let me think this, he is the Self, 
the mind in his divine eye.* He, the Self, seeing 

1 Thi limils ii not to tiriliing u moAt of IhoH old flmllai are. The 
wind i) cuinp*Kd «i(b the Scit on urounl of lUi ht'iDK for ■ time Ion in 
Ihs elhcr (fpi«).u Ihe Stlt ia in the body. *nd Iben rising agiin outorilis 
fiber and iMDining iis ovn tarm ■■ wind, Thr ohlct ttrns n laid on Ilia 
highctt light, whicb in lh« one c*h la th> ann of ■nmmar, in lb« otbcr tba 
ligbt of knowltdffa. 

* TbcM an pleaitira* wbich ttm btrdlj mmpalibU with lh< atalc of 
pcr(«c( pttict which th» Salt ia aupposad to bat* altainad. The panaga 
mty ba inlerpvlaled, ar put in on purpai* tn thow that Ibe Self enjavi inch 
pleasurat at an inward ipn-Ialor only, wilhoiil [dentifflnc himaotf with 
eilher plntura or pain. Hi >••» them, w ha aayi atlvrward>, wilh hla di- 
vine aye. The 8elt parroive. In all IhinRi hit Sflif oniT. ni>lhin([ elM. In 
bii eommenlary on the Tailllrlya Cpaniahad (p. U) Saiikin rufen thia 
puwft* lo Rnhnun m an effect, not li> Hnbnan ai a ctmt. 

* Tba apirll l> not identical wUb the bod^r, but enl,* j<'lntcl to il, tike a 
hone, ar driving it, like a charioteer. In olber pauagea the aenaci an 
■he hon>M, bnldlii. reaann, lh« fharinlmt, mnuu, the mind, the ralna. 
The aplrlt ia attached lo Iha cart hy the tataaa: c(. Aa»iida<^tna||:lri. 

* OecauM It parceivaa not only what b prcaant, bnl aiao wbat b put 
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these pleasures (which to others are hidden like ft 1 
buried tieasure of gold) through his divine eye, i. 
the mind, rejoices. 

" ' The Devas who are in the world of Brahmas 
worship that Self (as taught by Pra^&pati to Indra, 
and by Indra to the Devas). There all worlds are 
held by them, and all pleasures. He who knows that 
Self and understands it, obtains all worlds and all 
desires.' Thus said Frar/fipati, thus said Pray&pati," 

YAGNAVALKSA AND MAITBEYI. 

The next extract is taken from the Bri'had&ranyaka, I 
where it is repeated twice, with slight differences, the ] 
first time in the second, the second time in the fourth \ 
AdhyS,ya : ^ — 

" y iijnavalkya * had two wives, Maitreyt and K&t J 
y&yant. Of these Maitreyt was conversant vrith Brat^ | 
man, but KS,tydyaut possessed such knowledge only 1 
as women possess, 

" Now when Ya^navalkya was going to enter uptm J 
another state, he said : ' Maitreyt, verily I am goii^ 1 
away from this my house (into the forest).* For- ] 
sooth, let me make a settlement between thee and ' 
that Kfl.tyflyanl (my other wife).' " 1, 

" Maitreyl said : ' My Lord, if this whole earth J 
full of wealth belonged to me, tell me, should I ba | 
immortal by it ?' * 

" ' No,' replied Yfi,^avalkya ; ' like the life of rich i 
people will be thy life. But there is no hope of im- 
mortality by wealth.' " 2. 

ura in (h« sccoad veraion Only. 

9 pravra^isliyan, Ihe mar* Uohnicd 
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'* And Maitrejl said : " Wliat should I do with 
that by which I do uot become immortal ? What, 
my Lord knoweth (of immoi-tality), tell that to 
me.' " ' 3. 

" Ya^navalkya replied : ' Thou who art truly dear 
to me, thou speakest dear words. Corae, sit down,* 
I will explain it to thee, and mark well what I 
say.' " 4. 

" And he said : ' Verily, a husband 18 not dear, 
that you may love the hutiband ; but that you may 
lovejie Self, tliereforo a husband is dear. 

" ' \^erily, a wife is not dear, that you may love the 
wife ; but that you may love the Self, therefore a 
wife is dear. 

" ' Verily, sons are not dear, not that you may love 
the sons ; but that you may love the Self, therefore 
sons are dear. 

'"Verily, wealth is not dear, that you may love 
wealth ; but that you may love the Self, therefore 
wealth is dear.^ 

" * Verily, the Brahman-class is not dear, that you 
may love the Brahman-class ; but that you may love 
the Self, therefore the Brahman-class is dear. 

"* Verily, the Kshattra-class is not dear, that you 
may love the Kshattra-elasa ; but that you may lovo 
the Self, therefore the Kshattra-class is dear, 

" ' Verily, the worlds are not dear, that you may 
love the worlds ; but thiit you may love the Self, 
therefore the worlds are dear, 

" * Verily, the Devaa are not dear, that you may 

> Tell tbat riorty to m«. B. 

' Thnu <tho srt ilnr la ms, tboa utdemr lomo (till. Thpnfort lit 

duWD. B. 

■ B. addi, VaUj. vattk «n not dur, ate. 
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love the Devas ; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore the Devas are dear.' 

" ' Verily, creatures are Dot dear, that you may 
love the creatures ; but that you may love the SetlfV 
therefore iire creatures dear. 

" ' Verily, everything is not dear that you i 
love everything ; but that you may love the StiB 
therefore everything is dear. 

" ' Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to I 
perceived, to be marked, O Maitreyil When \ 
hear, perceive, and know the Self,^ then all tbia M 
known.' " 5. 

" ' Whosoever looks for the Brahman-class etsewhera J 
than in the Self, should be abandoned by the firalnl 
man-class. Whosoever looks for the Kabattra-cla 
elsewhere than in the Self, should be abandoned b 
the Keh at tra- class. Whosoever looks for the world 
elsewhere than in the Self, should be abandoned b^l 
the worlds. Whosoever looks for the Devas else-S 
where than in the Self, should be abandoned by thw 
Devas.' Whosoever looks for creatures elsewheM 
than in the Self, should be abandoned by the ere 
ures. Whosoever looks for everything elsewhere thi 
in the Self, should be abandoned by everything, ThU| 
Brahman -class, this Kshattra-class, these worlds, ^ 
Devil's,* these creatures, this everything, all Ja thai 
Self.'" 6. 

"'Now as" the sounds of a drum when beat« 
cannot be seized externally by themselves, but tbal 

> B. fneerti, Verily the Vedas sre not dear, etc. 

' When Ibe Self hai been Been, heard, perceived, and knotri 

* B. ineerti, Wboioever looki forihe Vedu, etc. 

* Thttt VedM, B. 

* I cnnstrue u vithl with evira vni in { la, loolcin); upon { 
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Bound ia seized when the drum la seized or the beater 
of the drum ;' " 7. 

" ' And as the sounds of a conch-shell when blown, 
cannot be seized externally (by themselves), but the 
sound is seized when the shell is seized or the blower 
of the shell ; '" 8. 

" * And as tho sounds of a lute when pUyed cannot 
be seized externally by themselves, but the sound is 
seized when the lute is seized or tlie player of the 
lute; '" 9. 

" * As clouds of smoke proceed by themselves out 
of a lighted (ire kindled with damp fuel, thus veriiy, 
O Maitrcyt, has been breathed forth from this great 
Beiag_whHt we have as iZjgvoda, Ya^^urvcda, Sdma- 
Teda, AtharvftngirasaA, Itihiisa (legends), Purftna 
(cosmogonies), Vidy^ (knowledge), the Ujiaiiishada, 
Slokfts (verses), Sfitras (prose rules), Anuvjfikhy- 
&naa (glosses), VyHkhyanas (commentaries).^ From 
him alone all these were breathed forth.' " 10. 

"'As all waters find their centre in the sea, all 
touches in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, all smells 
in the nose, all colors in the eye, all sounds in the 
ear, all percepts in the mind, all knowledge in the 
heart, alt actions in the hands, all movements in the 
feet, and all the Vedas in speech,'" 11. 

" ' As a lump of salt, when thrown into water, be- 
comes dissolved into water, and cimld not bo taken 
out again, but wherever we taste (the water), it is 
salt, thus verily, O Maitreyf, does this great Being, 
endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but knowl- 
edge,^ rise from out these elements, and vanish again 

■ B. KdiU, txrriBce, offoriiiK, (uoi, drfnk, Uiii world nad tb« olhsr 
vorid, and all cnalana. 

* Ai nlid ull, compicl, pun, lod entire u DKlLliig but Uata, Uini, 
Tcrll?, O bclaved, this Sell, c«iD[iacl, pun, sad lutira, ia nuthing bul 
knowledge. B. 
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in tfaem. When he has departed, there is no more 
knowledge, I eay, O Maitreyi".' Thus spoke YtLgnor 
Talkya." 12, 

" Then Maitrejt said: ' Here thou bast bewildered 
me, Sir, when thou aayat that having departed, there 
ia no more knowledge.' ' 

" But Yiijnavalkya replied: '0 Maitreyt, I have 
said nolMug that is bewildering. Tliis is enough, O 
beloved, for wisdom.' " ^ 13. 

" 'For when there is lis it were duality, then one 
sees tlie other, one smells the other, one hears the 
other,* one salutes the other,* one perceives the other,* 
one knows the other ; but when the Self only is all 
this, how should he smell another,^ how should he 
aee^ another ^ how should he hear" another, how 
should he salute^" another, how should he perceive 
another, 11 how should he know another V How should 
he know him by whom he knows all this? How, O 
beloved, should he know (himself) the Kaower?'"'* 

TAMA AND NAXTKETAS. 
One of the best known among the Upanisbads ia 

1 " Here, Sir, thou host branght me into bBirilderoieat \ I do not uodir- 



* Verily, bclov 



1, Ibal Self U imperishable, and of an mdcetraclibls 



' other. 



« See. B. 



' Bmtii. t B. insert* lute. ■ Saints. "> Hetr. 

'1 B. iOBBrts, how should he toueh Bnathar? 

" Instead of the Uut line B. addn (IV. 5. 15): "That Self is to be de- 
scribed by Nd, No] He is inconiprehenKihle, for he is not cnmprahonded: 
free frooi decay, for he doei not decay ; tree From contact, for he is Dot 
touched ; unfelterert, he does not tremble, he does not fail. How, O ba- 
lored, should ha know the knower? Thus, O Maitreyi, thon hut b 
inatrocted. Thiia far goes immortBiity." Havin); said so, Ya^nara" 
went away (into the forest). 16. 
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the KatAa Upanishad, It was first introdiicetl to the 
knowledge of European scholars by Rain Mohiin Roy, 
one of the moat enlightened benefsictors of his own 
conntry, and, it may etill turn out, one of the most 
enlightened benefactors of mankind. It has since 
been frequently translated and discussed, and it cer- 
tainly deserves the most carefal consideration of all 
who are interested in the growth of religious and 
philosophical ideas. It does not seem likely that we 
possess it in its original form, for there are clear 
traces of later additions in IL There is in fact the 
same story told iu the Taittirlya Br&hmana, III. 11, 
8, only with this difference, that in the Br&hmana 
freedom from death and birth is obtained T)\- a pecul- 
iar performance of a sacrifice, while in the Upanishad 
it ia obtained by knowledge only. 

The Upanishad consists of a dialogue between a 
young child, called NaAriketas, and Yama. the ruler of 
departed spirits. The father of Naftiketas had offered 
what is called an AU-sacrifice, which requires a man 
to give away all that he possesses. His son, hearing 
of his father's vow, asks him whether he does or does 
not mean to fulfill his vow without reserve. At first 
the father hesitates; at last, becoming angry, he 
says: " Yes, I shall give thee also unto death." 

The father, having once said so, was hound to 
fulfill his vow, and to sacrifice his son to death. The 
son is quite willing to go, in order to redeem his fa- 
ther's rash promise. 

" I go," he says, " at the first, at the head of many 
(who have still to die) ; I go in the midst of many 
(who are now dying). What Yamiv (the ruler of 
the departed) has to do. that be will do unto 
day. 
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"Look back, how it was with those who came 



; lo( 






t will be with those wlio 



before ; 

come hereafter. A mortal ripens like corn; — like 

corn they spiing up again." 

When Naiiketaa entered the abode of the departed, 
their ruler, Yuma, was absent, and his new guest waa 
left for three dayB without receiving due hospitality. 

In order to make up for this neglect, Yama, when 
he returns, grants him three boons to choose. 

The fii-at boon which NaAriketas chooses is, tliat hts 
father may not be angry with him any more.' 

The second boon is, tliat Yama may teach him 
Bome peculiar form of sacrifice.^ 

Then comes the third boon : — 

" NaiiketiiB says : ^ * There is that doubt, when man 
is dead, some saying that he is, others that he ia not: 
this I should like to know, taught by thee. This ia 
the third of my boons.' " 20. 

"Death replied: 'On this point even the Devaa 
have doubted formerly ; it is not easy to understand. 
That subject is subtle. Choose another boon, O N»- 
tiketiis. Do not force me, let me off that boon I ' " 21. 

" ' Whatever desires are difficult to attain for mor- 
tals, ask for them according to thy wish ! These fair 
maidens with their chariots and musical instruraeuts, 
such as ai'e not indeed to be obtiiined by men, be 



1 la thii Tilliiriya Bribman 
hi> r^Ihar alive. . 
* In the Tsiitiriya Itr&hmsn 
■ Dutd n ■ ■ ■ 
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^ goml vrorki 



tonb 10 be callid by the name of N'lUriktlu. 

■ In the Taillirlj-a Brabmana llie tliird boon ia Ihat Tama thouM l«n 
him how lo conquer death, whereupon VaniB letlt him aguin the NMilieb 
Hcrifice. only, accurdin;; (o Ihe coiiiinentary, wllli (his modiDcalion, that 
the meditation (upiasna) should be the principal, the pertarming. at (^ 
Brlfice (ibayina) tbe seconilaiy part. 
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waited on bytlieral I give the m to thee. But do 
not ask me about dying." 

"Naiiketas said: 'They last till to-raorrow, O 
Death, tliey wear out the vigor ot all the senses. 
Even the whole of life is short! Keep thy horses, 
keep dance and song to thyself. No man can be 
made happy by wealtli. Shall we possess wealth, 
when we see thee, O Death ! No, that on which 
there Is doubt, O Death, tell us, what there is in 
that great future. Na^ketas does not choose an- 
other boon but that which enters into the hidden 
world.'" 29. 

At last, much against his will, Yama is obliged to 
reveal his knowledge of the Self : — 

" FooTs," lie says, "dwelling in ignorance, wise in 
their own sight, and puffed up with vain knowledge, 
go round and round, sLiggering to and fro, like blind 
men led by the blind. II. 5. 

" The future never rises before the eyes of the 
careless child, deluded by the delusion of wealth. 
TJiis is the world, he thinks ; there la no other ; thus 
he falls flguin and again under my sway." 6. 

"TJie wise, who by means of meditating on hia 
Self, I'eof^nizes the Old, who is difficult to be seen, 
who has enterti'd into darkness, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, be indeed 
leaves joy and sorrow far behind." 12, 

" The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ; it 
eame from nothing, it became nothing.' The Old is 
unborn, from everlaflthig to everlasting, he is not 
killed, though the body is killed." 18. 

'*The Self is smaller than small, greater than 
great; hidden in the heart of tlie creature. A man 

■ NolhlnK r|>nng fnin it. Coinm. 
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who haa no more desires and no more gr'iefa, sees the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of tlie creator." 20. 

" Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is 
able to know that God who rejoices aod rejoices 
not?" 21. 

" That Self cannot be gained by the Veda ; nor by 
underetandiiig, nor by much learning. He whom 
the Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. 
The Self chooses him as his own." 23. 

" But he who has not fii-st turned away from hiB 
wickedness, who is not trancLpil and subdued, or 
whose mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the. 
Self, even by knowledge." 24. 

" No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and 
by tlie breath that goes down. We live by another, 
in whom these. two repose." V. 5. 

"Well then. I shall tell thee this mystery, the 
eternal Brahman, and what happens to the Self, after 
reaching death." 6. 

"Some are born again, as living beings, others 
enter into stocks and stones, according to their work, 
and according to thoir knowledge." 7. 

"But he, the highest Person, who wakes in ns 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after 
another, he indeed is called the Bright, he is called 
Brahman, he alone is called the Immortal. All 
worlds are founded on it, and no one goes beyond. 
This is that." 8. 

" As the one fire, after it has entered the world, 
though one becomes difEerent according to whatever 
it burns, thus the one Self within all things, becoflieB 
different, according to whatever it enters, and exisjs 
also apart." 9. 
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" As the sun, the eye of the world, ia not contami- 
nated by the external impnrities seen by the eye, 
thus the one Self within all things, ia never contami- 
nated_by_the_BuE[ediig of the world, beiiig himself 
apart," 11. 

" There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thonghts; he, though one, fulfills the desires of many. 
The wise who perceive him within their Self, to them 
belongs eternal peace." 13. 

" Whatever there is, the whole world, when gone 
forth (from Brahman) trembles in his breath. That 
Brahman is a great terror, like a drawn sword. 
Those who know it, become immortal." VI. 2. 

"He (the Brahman) cannot be reached -by speaoh, 
by mind, or by the eye. He cannot be apprehended, 
except by him who says : He it." 12. 

" When all desires that dwell in the heart cease, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brah- 
man." 14. 1 

" When all the fetters of the heart here on earth 
are broken, then the mortal becomes immortal — 
here ends my teaching." 15. 

BELIQION OP THK ITPANISHADS. 
It will probably be said that this teaching of the 
Upaniahads can no longer be called religion, but that 
it ia philosophy, though not yet reduced to a strictly 
systematic form. This shows ^^in how much we 
are the slaves of language. A distinction has been 
made for us between religion and philosophy, and, ho 
far as form and object ar« concerned, I do not deny 
that such a distinction may be nneful. But when 
we look to the aubject« with which religion is con- 
cerned, they are, and always have been, the very 
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Bubjects on which philosophy has dwelt, m^Jissn • 
which philusophy haa.Bprung. If religioa depends 
for its very life on thg sentiment or the peroeption of 
the infinite within tlie finite and byyonii the fiaittt, 
who is to determine the legitimiicy of that sentiment 
or of that perception, if not tlie philosopher ? Who 
is to determine the powers which, man posaesseaJor 
apprehending the finite by liis aeiises. for working up 
his single and therefore finite impressions into CQlfc. \ 
cepts by his reason, if not the philosopher? And 
■who, if not the philosopher, is to find out whether 
man can cliiim tlie right of asserting the existence 
of the infinite, in spite of the constant opposition of j 
sense and reason, taking thpso words in their usual 
meaning? We shonld damnify religion if wa sepa- ^ 
rated it from philosophy ; we should ruin philosophy 
if we divorced it from religion. 

The old Brahmans, wlio dispUiyed greater ingenuity 
then even the Fathers of our church in druwiag a 
sharp line between profane and sacred writing, and in 
establishing the sivcred and revealed character of 
their Scriptures, always included the Upanishads in 
their sacred code. The Upanishads belong to the 
- iSruti or revelation, in contradistinction to the Smriti 
and all the rest of their literature, including their 
sacred laws, their epic poetry, their modern Pur&naa. 
The philosophy of the ancient .Ai'shis was to them as 
sacred ground us sacrifice and hymns of praise. 

Whatever occurs in the Upanishads, even though 
one doctrine seems to contradict the other, is to tbem, 
according to the principles of their most orthodox ■ 
theology, absolute truth ; and it is curious to see how 
later systems of philosophy, which are opposed to 
each other on very essential points, always try to find 
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Boine kind of warrant for their doctrines in one or the 
otlier paeaage of the Upunisliads. 

EVOLUTION DJ VEDIC RELIQION. 

But there is another point which dcaervea our care- 
ful attention in the final establishment of the ancient 
Hindu religion. 

There can be no doubt that, even in the Samhit&s, 
in the collections of the Sacred Hymns, we can ob- 
serve the palpable traces of historical development 
I tried to show this in some of ray former lectures, 
though I remarked at the same time that it seemed 
to me almost useless to apply a chronologicaljneasiire- 
mentTo these phases of thought. We must always 
make allowance tor individual genius, which ia Inde- 
pendent of years, and even of centuries, nor must we 
forget that Berkeley, who often reminds us of the 
most advanced Hindu philosophers, was a contempo- 
rary of Watts, the pious poet. 

In ancient times, however, and during a period of 
incipient literature., such as the Vedic period seems 
to have been, we have a right to say that, generally 
B)>eaking, hymns celebrating the dawn anil the sun 
were earlier than hymns addressed to Ailiti ; that 
these iigatn were earlier than songs in honor of Pra- 
^pati, the one lord of all living things; and that 
8uoh odea as I tried to translate just now, in which 
the poet speaks of " the One breathing breatlitess by 
itself." came later still. 

There ia an historical, or, as it is now called, an 
evolutionary succession to be observed in all the 
hymns of the Veda, and that is far more important, 
and far more instructive than any mei-ely chronolog- 
ical succession. All theso hymns, the most ancient 
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and the most modern, existed before what we now 
call the collection (aamhiti.) of the hymns of the Veda 
was closed ; and if we put tliat coUeetion at about 
1000 B. c, we shall not, I believe, expose ourselvt 
to any damaging criticinm. 

The final collection of the hymns mast have j 
ceded the composition of the BrShmajtas. In tbt 
hyraoa, and still more in the Br&hmaTtaa, the thcoloj 
ical treatises which belong to the next period, tb 
highest rewards are promised to all who conscien- 
tiously perform the ancient sacrifices. The goda i 
whom the siicrificeB are addressed are in the main tbi 
gods who are celebrated in the hymns, though we o 
clearly perceive how gods, such aa Pra;^&pati for itk 
stance, representing more abstract concepts of deitj 
come more and more into tlie foreground in the lata 
Br&hmanas. 

Next follow the Aranyakas which, not only by t! 
position which they occupy at the end of the BrW 
manas, but also by their character, seera to be of < 
later age again. Their object is to show howaac 
fioesjnay be performed by. pe.ople UvingJn_the forert 
without any of the ppmp described in the Rr^hmani 
and the later Sfltras ; by a mere mental effort. ThH 
worshiper had only to imagine the sacrifice, to ( 
through it in his memory, and he thus acquired tf 
same merit as the performer of tedious rites. 

Lastly come the Upanishads ; and what is than 
object ? To show the utter nselessness, nay, 
mischievousness of all ritual performances ; to oav^ 
demn every sacrificial act which has for its motive ij 
desire or hope of reward ; to deny, if not the exiai 
ence, at least the exceptional and exalted character a 
the Devas, and to teach that there is no hope of salrt 
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tion and deliverance except by the indiTidual Self 
reci^pizing the true and universal Self, and finding 
rest there, where alone rest can be found. 

How these various tliou^jhta were reached, how one 
followed naturally upon the other, how those who dis- 
covered them were guided by the sole love of truth, 
and spared no human effort to reach tlie truth — all 
this I have tried to explain, as well as it could be ex- 
plained within the limits of a few lectures. 

And now you wdl no doubt ask, as many have 
asked before, How was it possible to maintain a relig- 
ion, BO fnll not only of different shades of thought, 
but containing elements of the most decidedly aiit!i^- 
onistic character? How could people live together 
as members of one and the same religious community, 
if some of them held that there were Devas^r gods, 
and others that there were no Devas or no gods ; if 
some of thein spent all their substance in sacrifices, 
and othera declared every sacrifice a decep^ton and a 
snare? How could books containing opinions mut- 
ually destructive be held as sacred in their entirety, 
revealed, in the strictest sense of the word, nay, as 
beyond the reach of any other test of truth? 

Vet so it was thousands of years ago, and, in spite 
of all the changes that have intervened, so it is still, 
wherever the old Vedie religion ia maintained. The 
fact is there ; all we have to do is to try to under- 
stand it, and perhaps to derive a lesson from it. 

THE FOtTR CASTES. 
Before the ancient language and lit*»mtnreof India 
Itud bran made accessible to Enropcan scholarship, it 
was the fashion to represent the Brivliniana as a sect 
of priests jealously guarding the treasures of I 
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sacred wiBdom from the members of all the otbar 
castes, au<l thus miLiuUtining tbeir ascendency orer 
an ignorant people. It requires but tlie slightest ac- 
quaintance with Sanskrit literature to see the utter 
groundlessness of such a charge. One caste only, the 
iSudras, were prohibited from knowing the _Veda. 
With the other castes, the military and civil classes, a 
knowledge of the Veda, so far from being prohibited, 
was a Siicred duty. All had to leiirn the Veda, the 
only privilege of the Brahmans was that they alone 
were allowed to teach it. 

It ^yas not even the intention of the Brahmans 
that only the traditional foi'ms of faith and the purely 
ritual observances should be communimted to tlia 
lower castes, and a kind of esoteric religion, that of 
the Upanishads, be reserved for the Brahmans. On 
the contrary, there are many indications to show that ■ 
these esoteric doctrines emanated from the second 
rather than from the first caste. 

In fact, the system of castes, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, did not exist during the Vedic age. 
What WB may call castes in the Veda is very different 
even from what we find in the laws of Mann, still 
more from what exists at the present day. We find 
the old Indian society divided, first of all, into_two 
classes, the Arya» or nobles born, and the ^&dra», 
the servants or slaves. SecoiKlly, we find that the 
Aryas consist of Br&hmanas, the spiritual nobility, 
the Kihatriyat or Rd^anyaa, the military nol»ility, 
and the Vahyaa, the citizens. The duties and rights 
assigned to each of these divisions are much the same 
OS in other countries, and need not detain us at pres- 
ent. 
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THE FOUR STAGES OE ASRAMA8. 

A iniicli more important feature, however, of the 
ancient Vedio society than the Four castes, consists in 
the four Asraniaa or stiiges. 

A Brfihnianii, as a rule, passes through four,' a 
nobieman through three, a citizen through two, a 
iS'udi'a through one of these stages. The whole course 
of life was traced out in India for every child that 
was born into the world ; and, making every allow- 
ance for human nature, which never submits entirely 
to rules, we have uo reason to duubt that, during the 
ancient periods of ludiiin history, this course of life, 
as sanctioned by their sacred books and their codes of 
Jaw, was in the main adhered to. 

As soon as the child of an Arya is born, nay, even 
before his birth, his parents have to perform certain 
saentmeutal rites (siimskilnis), without which the 
child would not be fit to become a member of society ; 
or, what was the same thing with the old Bi-ahmans, 
a member of the church. As many aa twenty-five 
GHniskfiras are mentioned, sometimes even more. Sd- 
dras^ only were not admitted to these rites; while 
Aryas who omitted to perform them were considered 
&o better than Siilvaa. 



FmST STAGE, STDDENTSHIP. 

The first stage of life to the son of an Arya, that ia 

of a Brahmiwia, or a Kshatriya, or a Vai«ya, begins 

when he ia from about seven to eleven years of ago.' 

> Airiridyk-fiidbbildhi, p. 15<l. 

> Ateertliog lo Tim>, AOdru itno nwj rH«iva lliifig Mcramroti np to 
tb* U|Uu*ya, appnnllctfbip. but an«ccamp>iiliJ bj Valic vcnw*. 

* XryiTldjt^udhAnidhi, p, 101. Apa>laniba.aaira*, 1. 1, IS. <d. Bllhlir, 
''L«l b)m iahial* a Brilimaa )u tpring, ■ Kibairlja in (ummor, a Taliiji 
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He is then sent away from home, and handed over to 
a. master to be educated. The chief object of hb 
education ia to leaj-n the Veda or the Vediia by heart. 
The Veda being called Brahman, be is called a Brah- 
ma^&rtn, a student of the Veda. The shortest time 
assigned to an effective study is twelve years, the 
longest forty-eight.' While the young student Btaya 
in his master's house, he has to submit to the strictest 
discipline. He has to say his prayers twice a day* at 
sunrise and sunset (aaQdhyopfl.3ana). Every mora- 
ing and evening he has to go round the village beg- 
ging, and whatever is given him he has to hand over 
to his master. He is himself to eat nothing except 
what his master gives him. He has to fetch water, 
to gather fuel for the altar, to sweep the ground round 
the hearth, and to wait on bis master day and night. 
In return for this, bis muster teaches him the Veda, 
so that he can say it by heart, and whatever else may 
be required to fit him to enter upon his second stage, 
and to become a married man and a householder (grt- 
hastha). The pupil may attend additional lessons of 
other teachers (upfidby&yas), but his initiation, and 
what is called his second birth, he receives from his 
spiritual guide or ftt&rya only.* 

When his apprenticeship is finished, the papil, 
after paying his master his proper fee, is allowed to 

in lutumni ■ Bralimaa in the eighth ye*ri[lar bin concept inn, ■ Kthurija 
in the eleventh year sfter his conception, a V»ijyi in tlie lirelftli yo»r 
■fler hia cDnnplion" 

1 ApuUtuba-aCtlTM, I. 3, 13, " He who hai been initiated ahall dwell M 
■ reli){ioa9 atudent in the house of his teacher, for furt]r-ei);lit ffKs (if (n 
leama all ths Vedit9), for tbirty-aix Teara, fur twenty-Four year*, tor 
eii^teen yean. Tweire yean ahoidd be the shortcit lime." 

* Mare delaila are to be found in Ibe old Dturma-adlnu, Ibe ronrcea at 
the Laws o( Mann and other later law-book). A Iranalatinn of Mi-cral of 
Iheoj Dhanna-iQiraa, bv Dr. G. ItUhler, of Bombay, nill tooa be publiabcd 
in the Saerid Booh oflhi Katt. 
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retnm to his pnternal home. He is then called a 
Sndtaka,^ one who has bathed, or Samilvntta, one 
who has returned. We should say he had taken his 
degree, 

Some students (naish(Sika) stay all their life at 
their master's house, never marrying ; others, if moved 
by the spirit, enter at once, after serving their ap- 
prenticeship, upon the life of an anchorite (sanny^In). 
But the general rule is that the young Ai'ya, who is 
now, at the lowest estimate, nineteen or twenty-two 
years ' of age, should marry .^ 

SECOND STAGE, MAEBIED LIFE. 

This is the second stage of hfe. during wliich he is 
called a Gr/hastha, or Gritiamedhin, a householder. 
The most minute rules are given as to the choice of 
a wife and the marriago ceremonies. What interests 
us, however, most, is his religion. He has by that 
time learnt tlie hymns of the Veda by heart, and we 
may therefore suppose that he helievesin Agni, Indra, 
Varuna, Praj&pati, and the other Vedic deities. He 
has also learnt the Brfihmanas, and he is bound to 
perform a constant succession of eacrificeB, as either 
pi-eacribed or at least sanctioned by those sacred codes. 
He has also learnt some of the Aranynkas and Upani- 
shads * by heart, and if he has understooil them, we 

1 Tbt n*ina or Snttalu doe* not apply W Um Irnm (ba lims only of hii> 
leivioK bis mw(«r to ibe time of hit mirrinKi, but btlnngi W him Ibrough 
life. Cf. Aryirldytaudhtnidbi. p. 131. 

1 H« miy bcfrin hi* apprenliuihlp it Mvaa; Ihe ibortAat ilnd^ot tlis 
Ted* laksi twelvi ytnt, uid, acmrding to Hin*, lh«,iludyar Ifai Muhki- 
ftmol and other Vn(a> inolber Ibrgo jttn. Bm AiraUyini linliya- 
fQira. I. 'H, S. OommeDt. 

la 1 hui iliai ibi latr illiiwi * man to auary at M, and ■ woman al 8. 

• Apiutamlui-iairas XL 3, S, t, SaMpaHu-brthmuu, X. S, t, IB, 
Itsyt vl ebuya yiyuibo rua aroi'*nishal. 
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may suppose that Lis mind Los b^en opened 
he knows that this second stage of active life is only 
a preparation for a third and higher stage which " 
follow. No one, however, is allowed to enter on that 
higher stage who has not psissed through the first and 
second stiiges. Thia at least is the generul rale, 
though here too it is well knowD that exceptions oc- 
curred.' While a married man, the householder faaa 
to perform the five daily sacrifices ; they are : — 

(1.) The study or teaching of the Veda; 

(2.) Offeriug oblations to the Manes or hts an- 
cestors ; 

(3.) Offering oblations to the gods ; 

(4.) Offering food to living creatures ; 

(5.) Receiving guests. 

Nothing can be more perfect than the daily life 
mapped out for the householder in the so-called 
Domestic Rules (GWhja-sfltras), It may hi 
an ideal only, but even as an ideal it shows a view 
of life such as we find nowhere else. 

It was, for instance, a very old conception of life 
in India, that each man is born a debtor, that ha 
owes a debt first to the sages, the founders and 

' The question of Ui« tour Amnmaa is f uily diiciuied in tiis Vt^il&iit 
■atn>. III. i. Tiip t^ncral rule in: bnlimutiryamuni&p.viiicrihi bliarat, 
Knlii blifllv& vml lihavet, vani bliQtvft prevrajpet, " let ■ inan become » 
houMtioidcr iflcr he ba* compietud Ihe itudeaUbip, tat him ba a dmOtf 
In itie foKal alter he haa been a honsehiilder, and let him wandrr aw^jr 
after ba ba> be«a k dwellar in lli« forest." But It <■ added : yadi retarfc> 
tfai bnhmaitary&d eva prarr>,9ed, grfbldra, ranOd vO, " or olherwiav lot 
him wander forth even fri>in bis sludentahip, frtim the hoixe, or fram tha 
fnrenl." (Cibilopaninhsd, i.) There i> a quotation in GovindAnanda'a 
glou Jo TedftiiU-sairo, III. 4, 4D, mentioning lour kindi in each of dn 
four Airamai: R%airaA, brihmaX, prilfipalyaA, bnhan (brtfaan}) I 
brahma*ari tBliiriidba* ; Kriha.itlio 'pi virlflvriltifc, lailoaTriltli, j^ 
virah, g'honuannv&ii iti taturviilhaA t r&naprwthai jla vaikhftnaaa-BdMi 
bara-*fttikhi1.va-pbeDapi'prabh«daii InlurvidhaA ; talhH parivrU aiii W 
tak ■- bah Qdika-banaa-parunalunia-prabhcdaii .tatorvidhaA. 
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fathers of hia religion ; secondly to ttie^oda j. thirdly 
to luB parents.' The debt he owes to the ssiges he 
repays as a student by a careful atudy of the Veda. 
The debt he owes to the gods he repays aa a house- 
hdlder, tliiougti h number of sacvififca, smiill or great. 
The debt^lie owes to hia parenta he repays by ofter- 
ingB to the Manes, and by becoming liimaelf the 
fiLther of L'hildien. 

After having paid these three debts, a man is con- 
sidered free of tliia world. 

But besides all theee duties, which each faithful 
Arj'a is bound to discharge, there are a great many 
other sacrifices which he is expected to perform, if he 
can afford it: some of them being daily sacrifices, 
others fortnightly, others connected with the three 
aeiisons, with the time of harvest, or with the return 
of each lialf-year or year. The performance of these 
GacrlGces required tlie assistance of professional priests, 
and must in many cases have been very expensive. 
They Iiiid to be performed for the benefit of the three 
upper classes, the Ai-ytts only, and during these great 
sacnfices, a Kshatriya and a Vai«ya were both con- 
sidered, for the time being, as good as a Ilrlhniana. 
The actual performance of the sacrifices, however, 
and the benefits derived from that service were 
strictly reserved to the Br&famanas. Some of the 
sacrifices, such as the horse-sacrifice and the RS^i/asdya, 
could be performed for the benefit of Ksliatriyaa 

1 Manu, VI. 35. " When he hu pt\i h)g Ihrw dabU (la llie hrm, tb( 
manes, and tlio gmb), U( liim apply hit miiid to flnal boalttudsl but low 
■hall ha (all who pnaumiH lo icak bnliTudc without haritiK ill>ichargrd 
IboH debt*. A(I«r be baa r*ad Iha Vtdaa la Iha (arm prascribi'd b; law, 
h» I'Rally bcgoiirn a ton, and hu perlormfd Mcrincca to rbo beat of bfi 
pootr. he (baa paid hi< Ihrw drbla, and) tnair tlitn appiv hli bean tn 
etsnial bliu." 6», aim, Manu, XI. «. Sonisltinra lh» number la ralasd 
tu tour and Hts. Sea Uoebtlingk and Uotb, Sanakril Dirlinnary, •. t 
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only. iS'fidma were at firet entirely excluded From 
Bacrifices, tliough in later times we hear of certain 
exceptions, provided tlmt no sacred hymns were em- 
ployed during their performance. 

From what we know of the ancient times of India, 
between about 1000 and 600 before our era, we find 
that for almost every hour of the day and even the 
uigbt, the life of a Dr^hmanii was under the strictest 
discipline from one end of the year to the other. 
The slightest neglect of liis sacred duties entailed 
severe penance and loss of caste, to say nothing o£ 
threatened punishments in another life ; while a care- 
ful observance of his prayers and sacrifices carried 
the promise, not only of a long and prosperous life 
on earth, but of the highest happiness in heaven. 

THIED STAGE, RETIEERiENT. 
But now we come to the most important and most 
instructive features in the life of the ancient Indians. 
When the father of a family perceived hia hair grow- 
ing gray, or when he had seen the child of his child, 
he knew that he was quit of this world, he waa to 
give up all that belonged to bim to hb sons, leave hia 
house, and repair to the forest. He was then called 
a Vfinapraatba. Ifc was tree to his wife to follow him 
or not, as she chose, Tliere is in fact on this and on 
some other points connected with the forest-Hfe con- 
siderable difference of opinion among ancient authori- 
ties, which deserves much greater attention than it 
has hitherto received. The chief difficulty is how to 
determine whether these different authorities repro- 
sent local and contemporaneous nsiiges, or auccesaive 
historical stages in the development of Indian society. 
Wherever, for instance, retirement from the world 
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was strictly enforced, it ia clear that the law of in- 
heritance must have been conaiderably affected by it, 
while the option left to a wife of following her hus- 
band or not, as she pleased, would have greatly in- 
fluenced the domestic arrangements of Indian fiimiliefl. 
But in spite of all differences, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, that, from the moment a man entered the forest, 
he enjoyed the moat perfect freedom of thought and 
action. He miglit for a time perform certain cere- 
monies, but in many cases that performance was 
purely mentiil. He thought the sacrifice through as 
we might hum a symphony to ouraelves, and thus 
be had done all that could be required of him. But 
after a time that occupation also came to an end. We 
read of the V&napvasthas subjecting themselves to 
several kinds of austerities, comprehended under the 
general name of tapas, but the idea that every act 
inspired by selfish interests, and particularly by a 
hope of rewards in another life, was not only useless, 
but even hurtful, became more and more prevalent, 
and the only occupation left was self-inspection, in 
the true sense of the word, that is, recognizing the 
true and intimate relation between the individual and 
the eternal Self. 

Many questions of the highest interest to the 
student of Indian history are connected with a true 
appreciation of the forest-life. On these we caimot 
dwell at present, 

Two points only mnst be noticed. Firtt, that 
there was, after the third stage, a fourth and &nal 
Bttige, that of the Sannifdim, who retired from all 
human society, and after solitary wanderings in the 
wilderness, threw himself into the arms of death. It 
is not always easy to distinguish the Sannyibin, also 
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called by different autlinrities bliikaliu, yati, parirrfi^, 
and muni, from the VfiiiapraBtha, tliougli originally 
tliere was this very important difference, that the mem- 
bers of the three former fisramas aspired to rewards 
iu anotln'r life (trayiiA punyalokabha^^), while the 
SannySain, who had thrown off all works, aspired to 
true immortality in Brahman (eko 'mn'tatvabhfi,k» 
brail masamsthaA), that the dweller in tlie forest cou- 
tinued to belong to the parishad or cointnune, while 
the Sannyfisin shrank from any intercourse with the 
world. 

Secondly, we ranat remember that the thjx4-9t*ige, 
the ioreat-life, which is so characteristic a feature in 
the ancient literature of India, and fully recognized 
even in such late works as the Laws of Manu and 
the epic poems, was afterwards abolished,^ possibly 
as affording too great a support to what we are ac- 
customed to call Buddhism,^ but what in many re- 
spects might be called a complete realization and 
extension of the forest-life and the final retirement 
from the world, as sanctioned by the old Brahmanic 
law. The orthodox scheme of the Brahmans was 
simple enough, so long as they could persuade men 
to pass through it step by step, and not to anticipate 



of ■ Kin by a broltier (of Ilia diNBaed), 
le order d[ rt hermit (»n forbidden or ob- 



k 



1 fl6rnda: "The procreslioi 
Uie lUughler uC c*ule in Uie en 
meat at funeral Dbsequiea, and 
Bolete in Iba fourlfa age), 

Aditya PvrAoa: " Wbit was a duly in the ftrst age. must not (in alt 
CB»t) be done in the toartb; aince, in the Kali age, both men and womea 
arc addicted to sin : Bnch are a Bliidenlthip continued for a very long tim^ 
and the iieceealty of carrying a water-pnt, marriage with ■ palemal Icin*- 
voman, or with a near maternal relation, and the sacrillce of a bull." 

* According to the ApasIaniba4&trBa, I. 6, IS, 31. a person who hai 
become a hermit without (being authorJEed lliereto) by the rules of ttw 
law (avidhinft prarra^iial in lo be avoided. The Commentator OEpUm 
tbia by Sakj-adaynA, Suliyas, i. «., BuddhiaW, and the reil. 
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the freedom of the forest or the bloasings of complete 
Bolitiide without first htiving fulfilled the duties of 
the sttidf lit ftitd the householder. Thn.t difficulty is 
well ilUistiated by the dialt^ue between a father and 
hia son in the Mahabliflrata (5Elntipi»rva, Adhy. 175). 
The father advises the son to follow the traditions of 
the elders, first to learn the Veda, observing all the 
rules of studentship, then to marry and to have chil- 
dren, to erect the altars, and perform the appropriate 
sacrifictB, then to go into the forest, and at Inst to 
try to become a Muni, The son, however, rejects 
his advice, and declares the life of a householder, 
wife, ehildi-en, sacrifices and all the rest, as worse 
than useless. " The enjoyment of a man who Uvea 
in the village," he says, " is the jaws of death ; the 
forest b the abode of the gods, so the scripture 
teaches. The enjoyment of a man who lives in the 
village is a rope to bind him ; the good cut it asunder 
and are free, the bad never cut iL There is no such 
treasure for a Brahman as solitude, equanimity, truth, 
virtue, steiuliness, kindness, righteousness, and ab- 
staining from works. What does wealth profit thee, or 
relatives, or a wife, O Brfihmann, when thou art go- 
ing to die ? Seek for the Self that is hidden in the 
heart. Whither are thy grandfathers gone and thy 
father?" 

All this may sound fanciful, poetical, imaginary, 
but it represents the real life of ancient India. That 
in the ancient history of India this forest-life was no 
mere fiction, we know, not only from the ancient 
literature of India, but also from the Greek writers, 
to whom nothing was so surprising as to find, by the 
side of the busy life of towns and villages, these large 
settlements of contemplative sages, the vXo^mm, as tliey 
called them, in the forests of India. 
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To us this forest-life is interesting, chiefly as a nev 
conception of man's existence on earth. No doubt it 
offers some points of resemblance with the life of 
Christian hermits in the fourth century, only that the 
Indian hermitages seem to be jwrvitded by a much 
fresher air, both in an intellectual and bodily sense, 
than tlie caves and places of refuge chosen by Chris- 
tian snges. How far the idea of retirement from the 
world and living in the desert may first have been 
suggested to Christian hermits by Buddhist ]]ilgrims, 
who were themselves the lineal descendants of Indian 
forest-sages or V&naprasthas ; whether some of those 
extraordinary similarities which exist between the 
Buddhist customs and ceremonial and the customs 
and ceremonial of the Roman Catholic church (I will 
only mention tonsure, rosaries, cloisters, nunneries, 
confession (though public), and clerical celibacy) 
could have arisen at the same time — these are ques- 
tions that cannot, as yet, be answered satisfactorily. 
But with the exception of those Christian hermits, the 
Indians seem to have been the only civilized people 
who perceived that there was a time in a man's life 
when it b well for him to make room for younger- 
men, and by an undisturbed contemplation of the 
gi'eat problems of our existence here and hereafter, to' 
prepare himself for death. In order to appreciate the ' 
wisdom of such a philosophy of life, we must not for- 
get that we are speaking of India, not of Europ*. In 
India the struggle of life was a very eEisy one. The 
earth, without much labor, supplied all that waa 
wanted, and the climate was such that life in a forest 
was not only possible, but delightful. Several of the 
names given to the forest by the Aryans meant ori^ 
inally delight or bliss. While in European countries 
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the old people had still to etrnggle on, and maintain 
their position iu society as a Senatus, a collection of 
elders, guiiling, moderating, sometimes also needlessly 
checking the generous impulses of the succeeding 
generation, in India the elders gladly made room for 
their children, when they had themselves become 
fathers, and tried to enjoy the rest of their lives iu 
peace and quietness. 

LIFE IN THE FOREST. 

Do not let u» sapposo that those ancient Aryans 
were less wise than we are. They knew, as well aa 
we do. that a man may live in the forests and yet 
have his heart darkened by passions and desires : 
thay also knew, as well as we do, that a man, in the 
vei-y thick of a busy life, may have in his heart a 
quiet hermitage where he can always be aioue with 
himself and his truest Self. 

We read in the Laws of Yfi^navalkya, III. 65 : — 

" The hermitiige is not the cause of virtue ; virtue 
arises only when practiced, Tlierefore let no man do 
to others what is painful to himself." 

A similar sentiment occurs in Manu, YI. 66 (trans- 
lated by Sir W. Jones) : — 

" Equal-minded towards all creatures, in whatso- 
ever order be may be placed, let Mm fully discharge 
his duty, though he bear not the visible mark of his 
order. The visible mark of his order is by no means 
an effective discharge of duty." 

In the Mah&bh&rata the same sentiments oc^ur 
again and again : — 

" O IthJirata,! what need has a self-controlled mnu 



> Stntiptrva. bSUl, 



■Hjniia UlhUlaluya blitnta 



■ BlTued (Uotu ladanvam w Utaauk. 
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of the forest, and what use is ttie forest to 

trolled man ? Wherever a self-controlled mau dwells, 

that is a forest, that is an hermitage. 

"A sage, even though he remaina in his bouse, 
dressed in fine apparel, if only always pui-e, and full of 
love, as long as life lasts, becomes freed from all evils,* 

" Carrying the three staves, observing silence, wear- 
ing platted hair, shaving tlie head, clothing one's self 
in dresses of bark or skins, performing vows and ab- 
lution, the agnihotra-sacrifice, dwelling in the forest, 
and emaciating the body, all these are vain, if the 
heart is not pure."* 

Such ideas became in time more and more preva- 
lent, and contributed no doubt to the victory of Bud- 
dhism, in which all external works and marks bad 
ceased to be considered as of any value. Thus wb 
read in the Buddhist aphorisms of the Dhanimapada,' 
Nos. HI, 142: — 

" Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not fast- 
ing, nor lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, nor 
sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires, 

" He who, though dressed in fine apparel, exerciseii 
tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
has ceased to find fault with all other beings,* he in- 
deed is a Brfihniawa, a ^Sramana (ascetic), a Bhiksha 
(a friar)." 

1 Tanipnrvs, 1U60, 

tishlAui gribe Isivi mnnir nityam niitir alinkrilaA 
y&vi^jrivini dnyfivami k» Mrvap&pait prsmiiityil«. 

« ViiiBpsrVM, 13M5, 

tridilndBilhannam tnannBin ^tftbbtro 'Ihi maixiuiiiii 
vslkaf&^nuamvethlniDTntatury &bhigheit*n*ni, 
■Kniholntni v*ii«vi.°BA nrirapitruoahiiuiin. 
urvilny f t&ni milbj-fl svur yiidi bhiirD n« nlrmalii. 

* Buddhnghnsha's Panibltt, rd. M. M-, 1870, y. icviii. 

* dsmJinldhana in i^xplninni] by vinnianiiAk]l.vair hiMtatfiglA,! 
COmmcDt&r}' on Uis MahSbb&rBtn, SiotipiiTV*, ITB, v. 3T. 
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All these thoughta had passed again and again 
through the minds of lodian thinkers as they pas3 
through our own, and had receiveil simple and beau- 
tiful expression in their religious and epic poetry. I 
need only mention here from the Mah&bh&rata ' the 
curious dialogue between king <7anaka and Sulabhi, 
T^ho, in the guise of a beautiful woman, convicts him 
of deceiuiig himself in imagining tliat he can be at 
the same time a king and a sage, living in the world, 
yet being not of the world, Tliis is the same king 
<7anaka of Videha who gloried in saying that if his 
capital Mithila were in flames, nothing belonging to 
him would be burnt,^ 

Still the ancient Brahmans retained their convic- 
tion that, after the first and second stages of life were 
passed, when a man was fifty — what we in our insa- 
tiable love of work call the very best years of a man's 
life — he had a right to rest, to look inward and back- 
ward and forward, before it was too late. 

It would be out of place here to enter into any bia- 
toricid disquisitions as to the advantages of these two 
systems in retarding or accelerating the real progress, 
the real civili ration, and the attainment of the real 
objects of human life. Only let us not, as we are so 
apt to do, condemn what seems strange to us, or exalt 
what seems familiar. Our senators and elders have, 
no doubt, rendered important services ; but their au- 
thority and influence have many a time been used in 
history to check and chill tlie liberal and generoOf^ 
tendencies of younger hearts. It may be a true sa; 
ing that young men imagine that old men are fools,'' 

> UitlilihhilniU. Sbitipiuvi. Ailhrftjv S30; «l. Ilnmbiy, 
ttq. Muir. Rtl<gitm$ and ItmUSHilimHiU, p. 130, 

> DhammipxU, IniuUUd b; H. M., p. ut. 
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and that old men know tliat young men are; but i 
it not equally true of many a man eminent in Clmrch 
and State, that, in exact proportion as the vigor of 
hb mind and the freshness of his sentitneuts decrease, 
his authority and influence increase for evil rather 
than for good ? 

And rumernber, tbie life in the forest was not au 
involun^ry exile ; it was looked upon aa a privilege, 
and no one was admitted to it who had not conscien- 
tiously fulfilled all the duties of the student and the 
householder. That previous discipline was considered 
esseiitial to subdue the unruly passions of tlie bumaa 
heart. During that period of probation and prepara- 
tion, that is, during the best part of a man's life, 
little freedom was allowed in thought or deed. As 
the student had been taught, so be had to believe, so 
he had to pray, so he had to sacrifice to the gods. 
The Vedas were his sacred books, and their claims to 
a supernatural origin, to be considered as revelation, 
were more carefully and minutely guarded in the 
apologetic literature of India than in any other theo- 
logical literature which I know. 

And yet. on a sudden, as soon as a man entered 
upon the third stage or the forest-life, he wiis eman- 
cipated from all these fetters. He might carry OQ 
some outward observances for a time, he might say 
his prayers, he might repeat the scriptures which he 
had acquired as a boy, but his chief object was to 
concentrate his thoughts on the eternal Self, such as 
it was revealed in the Upiinislijids. The more he 
found his true home there, and could give up all that 
he had formerly called his own, divesting himself of 
his Effo, and all that was personal and transient, and 
recovering his true Self in the eternal Self, the moi 
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all fetters of law, of custom, and caste, of txuditioa 
and outward religion fell from him. The Vedas now 
became to him the lower knowledge only ; the sacri- 
fices were looked upon as hindrances ; the old gods, 
Agni and India, Mitra and Varuna, Visvakarman 
also and Pra^fipati, all vanished as mere names. There 
remained only the Atman, the subjective, and Bmh- 
mari, the objoctivo Self, and the highest knowledge 
was expressed in the words tat tvam, thou art it; 
thou thyself, thy own true Self, that which can never 
he taken from thee, when everything else that seemed 
to be thine for a time disappears ; when all that was 
created vanishes again like a dream, thy own true 
Self belongs to the eternal Self; the Atman or Self 
within thee is the true Brahman,^ from whom thou 

> I have amided to uh the word Brahmui initud of Atman, bccnuae, 
though ila later devetoptnent ii clear, 1 miut mnfcu that I have not liccn 
able ufet to gain a clear concsptioa of iti nal root*. As for all othnrab- 
■tracc conceptions, there muatheiorbrahniapalHioiiiclhing tangible from 
wlikb it tprau((. but obit thia waa «e«ms lu luo atill very doubUul. 

There can be Utile doubt that the root from which brahman was derlnd 
is brib or vWh. Tba meanings ascribed to this mot by native Kramau- 
■iana are to et«et, to ttrive, and la grow. Tbiae Ibrea meanint^ may be 
irdueed lo one, via., to push, which, if uaed intransltivelj. woald mean to 
Rpring op, to grow; if IrantilSTuly, lo make spring up, to erwl. 

Between tbene meanings, buwever, and ibe nmanlnga auigned la E)(«b> 
man by ilie aldeiil txegelea, then SMma lillle connection. Tiska explain* 
brahman at mranlnfc either food or weallh. S&faift adopts Ihue mean- 
ings and adds la tbun wme Dlhen, such i* hymn, hymn nf praise, tacri- 
flce. also great (bribat). |6ee Uaug, Hitr Uit vriprilaylicA £n/nniif 
da Warta Braima, t8««, p. 4.) Praleuor Roth gives M the Am muin- 
ingot brahmiln, (1) pious meditation appearing aa an inipulM and fullneaa 
of the mind, and tlrlviog towards the god*, ercrj pious nianllinlalian at 
divlna HTViea, {S)ia(Tcd formula, (3) sacred word, word of tioil. <l)Mcnd 
wisdom. Iheolocy. theosophir, (B1 saemt life, nh»lily. lit) Ibr hlgheal ob- 
ject of theoeophy, the impertooal goil, Ih* abnolule. IT ) Uie rIerKy. Pr»- 
t*«H)r Haug, on the contrai^, thinks that brahmiiii nitant ori^ioally a small 
broum made of Ku« grass, which daring a sarriSca ii handed lound, Md 
li alio called teda.i-«-, tied locether,* bundle- Ha idenlldea lt.uB«Blsf 
bolor* him, with the Zend bamBuuii always uaed at the liaihnaea mMaiU M 
which is a rrSei ot the Veitic Soma^acrUlce. The Drlg^nal HMgjfllHfl 
brahman and barestnui he enppose* (o have bean sprout* aril^^^^^^H 
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waat estranged for a time tlirougli birth and deatt 
but who ri'ceivbs thee back agiiin us soon as thou t 
turnest to Him, or to It. 



THE END. 

Here is the end of the long journey which we uq< 
dertook to trace; here tlie infinite, which had 1 
seen as behind a veil in the niountaina and rivers, in 
the suD and the sky. Id the endless dawn, 
heavenly father, in Visvakarman, tho maker of tXi 
things, in Prayclpati, the lord of all living creature^a 
was seen at last in the highest and purest form whiohi 



Fire-), t 



JfeithcT of theat bio^^phiVB Boema ta ' 
out atlempting Id expUin here oiy own 
hnhman, I shall oulr my th&t there ii 
root brib, lo wund or to apeak. Speech 



ii the proiperilj' of a aatrillce depend* 
too were cilled hruhman, Ibe McriSa^l 
it prosperity waa eonteived 

la to me altogether aatlafacto 
own view o( ibe origin and groartk 4I 
. third meaning assi^ed tt 
I most general nie 



Dot only develops itaelC, but ' 

the gods, who ire luuned and 
lomiined in Ihat direelion, we 
word (c(. kuria i 



ivehjpa il« obJMta aluo, m 

iBve, I believe, the Ijitin ttrb-UM uad d 
id O. N. bara-r, urU uiid Sanskrit ai 



etc. ; AwDli in Kuhn'a Ziiuchrijl, irii. 334). How far Ibe iDdtana n 

tained Ihe consciouaneaa of the orlgiual meaning ol brih and brabm^ it 

difficult to say, hut it ia curious to aee how they use Bi-ihas-pati and TUwjS 

pati, at aynnnym) of the same deity. In Ihe BribadiLraaraka, I. 3, )' 

we read: eslia u eva hrihnapatir, vig rai briliali, lasyl esha palls, 

u bnha«patil .- esha u eva brahmin as pati r, vig vai brahma, Utyft « 

patis, tatm&d a brahmanaHpallA. Here the identity of vik, speech, t 

brihall (or hrih) and brahman ia clearly a^iierted. From the nwt Trib,H 

Ihe BEDiio of gruwiiig, we have in Sanskrit 6arhi4, shoots, grti 

grass, in Latin nVjFo. The Latin rtrbmte. alto, the Mcred hranohoa, bi 

by the fetialea and poMibly the verhtra (verberihua caeders], i 

lions of brahman, ward, liymn of praise, prayer, sacrifice, I ■ 
guard at once against the idea that we have in it some kind of L 

ia frequently idenlifled with the highest Xtman DT Self, ila derehipa 
was different from that of the AleiBmlrisn Logos, and hittorlMlljr, at H 
eventa, these two atreamt of thought are entirely uucounected. 
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the Indian intellect could reach. Can ive define him, 
they said, or comprehend him ? No, they replied ; all 
we can Eiiy of him, is No, no I He is not thia. He 
is not that ; he is not the maker, not the father, not 
the sky or the sun, not the rivers or the mountains. 
Whatever we have called him, that he ia not. We 
cannot comprehend or name him, hut we can feel 
him ; we cannot know him, but we can apprehend 
him ; and if we have once found him, we can never 
escape from him. We are at rest, we are free, we 
m-e blessed. They wiiited patiently for the few years 
before death would release them : they did nothing 
to prolong their old age, but at the same time they 
thought it wrong to put an end to their life them- 
selves.' They had reached what waa to them eternal 
life on earth, and they felt convinced that no new 
birth and death could separate them again from that 
eternal Self which they had found, or which had 
found them. 

And yet they did not believe in the annihilation 
of their own Self. Remember the dialogue in which 
Indra mis introduced aa patiently acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the Self. He 6rst looka for the Self in the 
shadow in the water ; then in the soul while dream- 
ing; then in the soul when in deepest sleep. But ho 
ia dissatisfied even then, and says : " No, this cannot 
be ; for he, tlie sleeper, does not know himself (his 
self) that he Is I. nor does he know anything that 
exists. He ia gone to utter annihilation. I »ee no 
good in this." 

But what does hia teacher reply? " This body is 
mortid," he says, *' and always held by death, but it ia 
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the abcMle of the Self, which is immortal aud wttliaat' 
a body. Wheu embodied (when thinking this body 
ia I, und I um this body) the Self ia held by pleasure 
and pain. So long as he is thus embodied, be cannot 
get rid of pleasure and pain. But when the Self is 
disembodied (when he knows himself to be different 
from the body), then neither pleasure nor pain can 
touch him any more. 

Yet this Self, the serene soul, or the highest pem 
Bon, does not perish, it only comes to himself again ; 
it rejoices even, it laughs and plays, but as a specta* 
tor only, never remembering the body of his birth. 
He ia the Self of the eye, the eye itself is but 'an in- 
strument; Ho who knows I will say this, I will hear 
this, I will think this, he is the Self ; the tongue, the 
ear, the mind are hut inatrumenta. The mind is hiA 
divine eye, aud through that divine eye the Self sees 
all that is beautiful, and rejoices. 

Here we see tliat annihilation was certainly not the 
last and highest goal to which the philosophy or the 
religion of the Indian dwellers in tlie forest looked 
forward. The true Self was to reiniuUt^ter it bad 
recovered himself. We cease to be what we seemed 
to be ; we are what we know ourselves to be. If the 
child of a king is exposed and brought up as the son 
of an outcast, he is an outcast, liut as soon aa some 
friend tells him who he ia, he not only knows himself 
to be a prince, but he ia a prince, and succeeds to the 
throne of his father. So it is with us. So long aa 
we do not know our Self, we are what we appear to 
be. But when a kind friend comea to us and tella 
us what wG really are, then we are changed as in the 
twinkling of an eye: we come to our Self, we know 
our Self, we are our Self, aa the young priiice knew 
his father, and thus became himself a king. 
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PHASES OF EELIQIOU8 THOnGHT. 
We have seen a religion growing up from etage to 
I stage, from the simplest childish prayers to the high- 

I eat metaphyBicjtl abatrautions. In the niiijority of the 

hymns of the Veda we Diight recognize the childhood ; 
I in the Brabmanas and their sacrificial, domestic, and 

I moral ordinances the busy manhood ; in the Upani- 

] shads the oKl age of the Vedic religion. We could 

have well understood if, with the historical progress 
of the Indian mind, they had discarded the purely 
childish prayers as soon as they had arrived at the 
maturity of the Br3,hmanas ; und if, when the vanity 
of sacrifices and the real character of the old gods had 
once been recc^nisted, they would have been super- 
seded by the more exalted religion of the IJpauiahads. 
But it was not so. Every religious thought that had 
once found expression in India, that hiid once been 
handed down as a sacred lieir-looin, was preserved, and 
the thoHghta of the three historical periods, the child- 
hood, the manhood, and the old ago of the Indian na- 
tion, were made to do permanent service in the thre» 
stages of the life of every individual. Thus alone 
can we explain how the same sacred code, the Veda, 
contains not only the records of different phases of 
religious thought, but of doctrines which we may call 
almost diametrically opposed to each other. Those 
who are gods in the simple hymns of the Veda, are 
hardly what we should call gods when Pra^&pati, the 
one lord of living creatures, had been introiluced in 
the Brfihmawas ; and they ceiksed altogethpr to be 
gods when, as in the Upanishads, Brahman had been 
recognized as the cause of all things, and the individ- 
ual self had been discovered a mere spark of the eter- 
nal Self. 



I 
I 




For handreds, nay, for thousanda of years this 
ancient religion has held its ground, or, it it lost it 
for a time, has recovered it agiiiu. It haa accom- 
modated itself to times and aeiisons, it has admitted 
many strange and incongruous elements. But to the 
present day there are still Brahmaiiic families who 
regulate their life, as well as may be, according to 
the spirit of the .Sruti, the revelation contained io the 
old Veda, and according to the laws of the Smrtti, or 
their time-honored tradition. 

There are still Bi-ahmanic families in which the 
son learns by heart the ancient hymns, and the father 
performs day by day his sacred duties and sacrifices, 
while the grandfather, even thongh remaining in the 
village, looks upon all ceremonies and sacrifices as 
vanity, sees even in the Vedic gods nothing but 
names of what he knows to be beyond all names, and 
seeks rest in the highcBt knowledge only, which baa 
become to bim the highest religion, viz., the so-called 
Vedauta, the end and fulfillment of the whole Veda. 

The three generations have learnt to live together 
in peace. The grandfather, though more enlight- 
ened, does not look down with contempt on his son 
or grandson, least of all does ho suspect them of hy- 
pocrisy. He knows that the time of their deliverance 
will come, and he does not wish that they should 
anticipate it. Nor does the son, though bound fast 
by the formulas of his faith, and strictly performing 
the minutest rules of the old ritual, spi-itk unkindly 
of his father. He knows he has piissed through the 
narrower path, and he does not grudge him his free- 
dom and the wider horizon of his views. 

Is not here, too, one of the many lessons which an 
historical study of religion teaches ua ? 
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When v/B see how in ladia tbose who in the ear- 
liest timea worshiped Agni, the (ire, livftd side by 
8ide~with othera wiio w'trshiped Indra, the giver of 
rain ; when we see bow tbose wbo invoked Pra^^pati, 
the one lord of living creatures, did not therefore 
despise others wbo still offered sacrifices to the minor 
Devaa ; when we see how those who had learnt that 
all the Deviis were merely names of the one, the 
highest Self, did not therefore curse the names or 
break the altars of the gods whom they had formerly 
adored: may we not learn something even from the 
old Vedic Indians, though in many respects we may 
be far better, wiser, and more enlightened than they 
were or ever pould have been ? 

I do not meiin that we should slavishly follow the 
example of the Undimans, and that we should at- 
tempt to reintroduce the successive stages of life, the 
four Asramaa, and the successive stages of religious 
faith. Our modern life is beyond such strict control. 
Ifo one would submit to remain a mere ritualist for 
a time, and then only to be allowed to become a true 
believer. Our education has ceased to be so uniform 
as it was in India, and the principle of individual 
liberty, which is the greatest pride of modern society, 
would render such spiritual legislation as India ac- 
cepted from its ancient lawgivers utterly impossible 
with us. Even in India we ouly know the laws, we 
do not know how they were obeyed ; nay, even in 
India, history teaches us that the gulling fetters of 
the old Rrahmanic law were at hist broken, for there 
can he little doubt that we have to recognize in Bud- 
dhism an assertion of the rights of individual liberty, 
and, more particularly, of the right of rising abova 
the trammels of society, of going, as it were, into the 
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forest, and of living a life of perfect spiritual fra 
dom, whenever a dc-aire for such freedom arose. 
of the principal cliai^ea brought by the orthoSox 
BrahmanB against the followers of Buddha wns that 
" they went forth " (pravra^i?), that they shook off 
the fetters of the law, before the appointed time, a 
withont having observed the old rales enjoining | 
full course of previous discipline in traditional loi 
and ritnalistic observances. 

But though we need not mimic the ideal life c 
ancient Aryans of India, though the circamstanf 
modem life do not allow us to retire into the for 
when we are tired of this busy life, nay, though, i 
our state of society, it may sometimes be honoraU 
"to die in harness," aa it is called, we can yet leai 
a lesson even from the old dwellers in Indian fore 
not the lesson of cold indifference, but the \< 
viewing objectively, within it, yet above It, the 1 
wKIch surrounds ns in the market-place ; the let 
of toleration, of human sympathy, of pity, as it v 
called in Sanskrit, of love, as we call it in T 
though seldom conscious of the unfathomable depj 
of that sacred word. Though living iu the form 
and not in the forest, we may yet learn to agree I 
differ with our neighbor, to love those who hate X 
on account of our religious convictions, or, at i 
events, unlearn to hate and persecute those whoc 
own convictions, whose hopes and fears, nay, i 
whose mora! principles differ from Oiir own. 1 
too, is foreat-life. a life worthy of a true foreat-i 
of a man who knows what man is, what life is, a 
who has learnt to keep silence in the presence of t 
Eternal and the Infinite. 

It is easy, no doubt, to find names for condemniqi 
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such a state of mind. Some call it sliallow inJiffer- 
ence, others call it dlBhonesty to tolerate a dlfferenoe 
of religion for the different Aaramaa, the different 
stages of life, for our childhood, our manhood, and 
our old age ; still more, to allow any such differences' 
for the ftiucated and the uneducated classes of oar 
society. 

Bat let us look at the facts, such as they are 
around us and within ua, such as they are and aa 
they always must be. Is the religion of Bishop Berke- 
ley, or even of Newton, the same as that of a plough- 
boy ? In some points, Yes ; in all points, No. Surely 
Matthew Arnold would have pleaded in vain if peo- 
ple, particularly here in England, had not yet learnt 
that culture has something to do with religion, and 
with the very life and soul of religion. Bishop Berke- 
ley would not have declined to worship in the same 
place with the most obtuse and illiterate of plough- 
boys, but the ideas which that great philosopher oon- 
iiected with such words as God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost were surely as different 
from those of the ploughboy by his side as two idoas 
can well be that are expressed by the same words. 

And let us not think of others only, but for oni^ 
selves; not of the different phases of society, but of 
the different phases through which we pass ourselves 
in our journey from childhood to old age. Who, if 
he is honest towards himself, could say that the re- 
ligion of his manhood was the same as that of bis 
childhood, or the religion of his old age the same aa 
the religion of his manhood ? It is easy to deceive 
ourselves, and to say that the most perfect faith is a 
childlike faith. Nothing can be truer, and the older 
we grow the more we learn to understand the wisdom 
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of a childlike faith. But before we can lean 
we have tirst to learn another leaaoii, namely, to put 
away chiklish things. There ia the same glow about 
tho setting sun as there is about the rising sun : but 
there lies between the two a whole world, a journey 
through the whole aky, over the whole earth. 

The question, therefore, is not, whether there ex- 
ist these great differences of religion in the diHeretit 
stages of each life, and iii the di£ferent ranks of soci- 
ety, but whether we shall frankly recc^nize the fact, 
as the ancient Brahmans recognized it, and try to de- 
termine accordingly our position, not only towards 
those who use the same words in religion whii-h we 
use, though with greatlj' varying meanings, but also 
^ towards those who do not even use the aame words ? 

But then it is asked, Is it really indiffereiit 
I whether we use the aame words or not, wlietlier we 
oee one name for the Divine or many ? Is Agni as 
good a name as Pra^^pati, as Baal as good as Jeho- 
vah, or Ormazd as good as Allah? However ig- 
norant we may be aa to the real attributes of the 
Deity, are there not some at least which we kuow to 
be absolutely wrong? However helpless we may 
feel as to how to worship God worthily, are there not 
certain forms of worship which we know must be re 
jected? 

Some answers to these questions there are which 
everybody would be ready to accept, though not 
everybody might see their full purport : — 

" Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation, he that fearcth Htm, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him." 
(Acts X. 34, 35.) 

" Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Loid^J 
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ehall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
doetb the will of my Father which is in heaven." 
(St. Matthew vii. 21.) 

But if such testimony is not enough, let us try a 
eirailitude which, as applied to the Deity, has, bettor 
than any other similitude, helped U8, as it has helped 
others before us. to solve many of our difficulties. 
Let us think of God as a father, let us think of meu, 
of all men, as his children. 

Does a father mind by what strange, by what 
hardly intelligible a name his child may call him, 
wlien for the first time trying to call him by any 
name ? Is not the faintest faltering voiL'e of a child, 
if we only know that it is meant for us, received 
with rejoicing ? Is there any name or title, however 
grand or honorable, which we like to hear better 7 

And if one child calls us by one name and another 
by another, do we blame them ? Do we insist on 
uniformity ? Do we not rather like to hoar each 
child calhng us in hia own peculiar childish way ? 

So much about names. And what about thoughts ? 
When children b^n to think, and to form their own 
ideas about father and mother, if they believe their 
parents can do anything, give them everything, the 
very stars from the sky, take away all their little 
aches, foi^ive them all their little sins, does a father 
mind it ? Does ho always correct them 7 la a father 
angry, even if his children think him too severe ? la 
ft mother displeased if her children believe her to 
be kinder, more indulgent, more in fact a child heiv 
self than she really is ? True, young children cannot 
uiiderstaiKl their parents' motives nor appreciate 
their purposes, but as long as they trust and love 
their parents in their own peculiar dbildisU way, 
wliat nioro do we demand ? 
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And as to acts of worsbip, no doubt the very idea 
of pleasing the Eternal by killing an ox is repuisiva 
to us. But, bowever repulsive it may seem to all 
around, what mother is there who would decline to 
accept the sweet morsel which her child offers her 
out of its own mouth and, it may be, with fingera 
anything but clean ? Even if she does not cat it, 
would she not wish the child to think that she 
eaten it, and that it was very good? No, we di 
miud in our children either mistaken naracs, or 
taken thoughts, or mistiiken acts of kindness, as 
as they apring from a pure and simple heart. 

What we do mind in children, even in little 
dren, is their using words which they do not 
understand ; their saying things which they do 
fully mean ; and, above all, their Baying unkind things 
one of another. 

All this can only be a similitude, and the dLstanqa 
which separates us from the Divine is, as we aU 
know, quite incommensurate with that which sepjl 
rates children from their parents. We cannot fad 
that too mnch ; but, after we have felt it, and onfl 
after we have felt it, we cannot, I believe, in our nfl 
lation to the Divine, and in our hopes of anothH 
life, be too much what we are, we cannot be too tnfl 
to ourselves, too childlike, too human, or, as it is nofl 
called, too anthropomorphous in our tlioughts, fl 

Let us know by all means that human nature isfl 
very imperfect mirror to reflect the Divine, but iM 
stead of breaking that dark glass, let us rather try fl 
keep it as bright as we can. Imperfect as that uuU 
ror is, to ub it is the most perfect, and we cannot iM 
far wrong in trusting to it for a little while. fl 

And let us remember, so long as we speak of pafl 
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Bibilities only, that it ia perfectly possible, nnd per- 
fectly conceivable, tbat the likenesses and likL-li hoods 
which we project upon the unseen and the unknown 
may be true, in spite of all thiit we now call human 
weiiknesa and Darrowness of sight. The old Brali- 
mans believed tliut as perfect or as imperfect as the 
human heart could conceive and desire the future to 
be, 80 it would be.' It waa to them according to 
their faith. Those, they thought, whose whole de- 
sire was set on earthly thin^, would meet with 
earthly things : those who could lift their hearts to 
higher concepts and higher desires, would thus create 
to themselves a liigher world. 

But even if we reaign ourselves to the thought 
that the likenesses aud likelihoods which we project 
upon the unseen and the unknown, nay, that the 
hope of our meeting again as we once met on earth, 
need not be fulfilled exactly as we shape them to our- 
selves, where is the argument to make us believe that 
the real fulfillment can be less perfect than wliat 
even a weak linmaii heart devises and desires ? This 
trust that whatever is will be best, is what is meant 
by. fiiillt, true, because inevitable faith. We see 
traces of It in many places and in many religions, but 
I doubt whether anywhere that fmth is more simply 
and more powerfully expressed than in the Old and 
the New Testaments : — 

" For since tlio beginning of the world men have 
not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the 
eye seen O God. beside thee, what ho hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him." (Isaiah Ixiv, 4.) 

" But, us it is written. Eye hntli not seen, nor ear 
beard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him." (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 
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We iDiiy do what we like, the bigheBt_whioh man 
can comprehend ia man. One step only he may go 
beyond, and s;iy that what is beyond may be differ- 
ent, but it cannot bo less perfect than the presi^ot : 
the future cannot be worse than the past. Man bus 
believed iu peBsimism, he baa hardly ever believed in 
pejoriBni, and that much decried philosophy of evolu- 
tion, if it teaches us anything, teaches its a firm belief 
in a better future, and in a higher perfection which 
man is destined to reach. 

The Divine, if it is to reveal itself at all to us, will 
best reveal itself in our own human form. However 
far the human may be from the Divine, nothing od 
earth is nearer to God than man, nothing on earth 
more godlilve than man. And as man grows from 
childhood to old age, the idea of the Divine mast 
grow with us from the cradle to the grave, £rom 
(Urama to a«rama, from grace to grace. A religion 
which ia not able thus to grow and live with us as wo 
grow and live, ia dead already. Definite and un- 
varying unifornaity, so far from being a sign of 
honesty and life, is always a sign of dishonesty and 
death. Every religion, if it is to be a bond of union 
between the wise and the foolish, the old and the 
young, must be pliant, must be high, and deep, and 
broad j bearing all things, believing all things, hop- 
ing all things, enduring all things. The more it ia so, 
the greater its vitality, the gi-eater the strength and 
warmth of its embrace. 

It was exactly because the doctrine of Christ, more 
than that of the founders of any other religion, of- 
fered in the beginning an expression of the highest 
truths in which Jewish carpenters, Roman publicans, 
and Greek philosophers could join without diahon- 
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eaty, that it has conquered the best part of the world. 
It was because attempts were made from very early- 
times to narrow and stiffen the outward sigua and 
expressions of our faith, to put narrow dogma in tba 
place of trust and love, that the Chnstiaa Church 
has often lost those who might have been its best 
defenders, and that the religion of Christ has almost 
ceased to be what, before all things, it was meant to 
be, a religion of world-wide love and charity. 

RETROSPECT. 

Let us look back once more on the path on which 
we have travtiled togetlier, the old path on which 
our Aryan forefathers, who settled in the land of the 
Seven Rivers, it may be not more than a few tliou- 
aand years ago, have traveled in their search after 
the tnBuite, the invisible, the Divine. 

They did not start, as was imagined, with a wor- 
ship of fetishes. Fetish worship comes in in later 
times, where we expect it : in tJio earliest documents 
of religious thought in India there is no trace of it ; 
nay, we may go farther and say, tliere is no room 
for it, as little as there is room for lias before or 
within the granite. 

Nor^id we find in their sacred books any traces of 
what is commonly meant by a primeval revelation. 
All is natural, all is intvEltgible, and only in that 
sense truly revealed. As to a separate religious in- 
stinct, apart from sense and reason, we saw no neoeft- 
sity for admitting it. and even if we had wished to do 
80, our opponents, who, here as el&ewhere, prove al- 
ways our best friends, would not have allowed it. 
In explaining religion by a religious instinct or 
faculty, we should only have explained the known by 
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the lees Ictiowti. The reiil religious iiiBtinot or j 
pulae is the perception of the infinite. 

We therefore claimed no moro for the ancioni 
Aryans than what we claim for oureelvea, and ' 
no adversaries can disptite — our senses and our 
8on ; or, in other words, our power of apprehending 
as manifested in the senses, and our power of com 
prehending, as manifested in words. Man has 
more, and he gains nothing by imagining that hm 
hiis more. 

We saw, however, that our senses, while they supi 
ply us with a knowledge of finite things, are coi^ 
Btuntly brought in contact with what is not finite, c 
at least, not finite yet ; that their chief object is, in 
fact, to elaborate the finite out of the infinite, I 
seen out of the unseen, the natural out of the sapf 
natural, the phaenomenal world out of the aniven 
which is not yet phaenoraenal. 

From this permanent contact of the senses witil 
the infinite sprang the first impulse to religion, tin 
fii-af suspicion of something existing beyond what tlu 
Bonses could apprehend, beyond what our reasoD a 
language could comprehend. 

Here was the deepest foundation of all reli^oi 
and the explanation of that which before" everything 
— before fetishism, and figurism, and animism, a 
anthropomorphism — needs explanation ; why i 
flhould not have been satisfied with a knowledge t 
finite sensuous objects ; why the idea should evaij 
have entered into liis mind, that there is or can 1 
anything in the world besides what he can touch, i 
hear, or see, call it powers, spirits, or gods. 

When our excavations among the ruins of thd 
Vedic literature had once carried us to that soliq 
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rocic, we went on digging, in order to see whether 
Bome at least of the oldest^ ^liirs erected on that 
rock might still be discovered, and some of the vaults 
and arches laid free which supported the latec temples 
of the religions of India. We saw how, iifter the 
idea had once laid hold of man. tliat there was some- 
thiug beyond the finite, the Hindu looked for It 
everywhere in nature, trying to graap and to name 
it: at first, among semi-tangible, then among intan- 
gible, and at last among invisible objects. 

When laying hold of a semi-tangible object, man's 
senses told him that they could grasp it in part only : 
— yet it was there. 

When laying hold of an intangible, and at last of 
an invisible object, his senses told him that they 
oould grasp it hardly, or not at all : — and yet it was 
there. 

A new world thus grew up peopled by semi-tangi- 
ble, intangible, and invisible objects, all manifesting 
certain iiotivitiea, anch as could be compared with 
the activities of human beings, and named with 
names that belonged to these human activities. 

Of such names some were applied to more than one 
of those invisible objects; they became, in fact, gen- 
eral epithets, such as Anura, living tilings, Deva, 
bright beings, Deva atura, living gods,' Amartya, 
Immortals, best known to us through the Greek Otoi 
Athtrariii, the Italian IHl Immortalei, the old German 
immortal gods. 

We also saw how other ideas, which are truly re- 
ligious, and which seem the most abstract ideiis that 
man can form, were nevertheless, like all abstract 
ideas, abetracted, deduced, dt-rived from s 

» Rig-Ved., X. Sa. B. 
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prcBstons, even the Ideas of law, virtue, iofinitade, 
aud immortality. 

Here I should have muuh liked to have had soma^ 
more lectures at my disposal, if only to show the i 
fluence which the first consiiious coutact with dei 
exercised on the mind of man ; and again to wat 
the bIqw, yet irresistible growth of those ideas whi 
we now comprehend uuder the iiaoaes of FaUJi. 
Revelation. 

In India also, whatever may have been said to t 
contrary, the thoughts and feelings about those whofl 
death had separated from us for a ttnie supplifl 
some of the earliest and most important elements < 
religion, and faith drew its first support from that 
hopes and imngiuings of a future life and of 
meeting again, which proved their truth to the j 
thers of our race, as they still do to us, by th^ v 
irresistibility. 

Laatlj', we found how, by a perfectly natural i 
intelligible process, a belief in single supreme beingi 
or Devaa — JlunotJieism, tended to become a belief qj 
one God, presiding over the other, no longer supre 
gods — Polythei»m ; or a belief in one god, excliM" 
the very possibility of other gods — Monotheitm. 

Still further, we saw that all the old Devas or g 
were found out to be but names ; but that discovei 
though in some cases it led to Atheum and soil 
kind of Buddhism, led in others to a new start, a 
to a new belief in one being, which is the Self t 
everything, which is not only beyond and beneath S 
finite things, as apprehended by the senses, but -I 
beneath and beyond our own finite Ego, the Self J 
aU Selfs. 

Here for the present we had to leave our exoan 
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tioDa, satisfied with h&ving litid free that lowest 
stratum of aohd rock on which in India all the tem- 
ples rest that were erected in later times for worship 
or sacrifice. 

I tlioitght it right to warn yoa again and agfiin, 
against supposing that the foundations wliich we dis- 
covered beneath the oldest Indian temples must be 
the same for all the temples erected by human hands. 
In concluding, I must do so once more. 

No doubt the solid rock, the human heart, muat 
be the same everywhere : some of the pillars even, 
and the ancient vaults, may be the same everywhere, 
wherever there is religion, faith, or worship. 

But beyond this we must not go, at least not for 
the present. 

I hope the time will come when the subterraneous 
area of human religion will be rendered mure and 
more accessible. I trust that these Lectures, which 
I have had the great privilege to inaugurate, will in 
future supply fur that work abler and stronger tar 
borers than I can pretend to be ; and tliat the Sci- 
ence of Religion, which at present is but a desire and 
a seed, will in time become a fulfillment and a plen- 
teous harvest. 

When that time of harvest has come, when the 
deepest foundations of all the religions of the world 
have been laid free and restored, who knows but that 
those v«ry foundations may serve onee more, like tha 
catacombs, or like the crypts beneath onr old cuthe- 
drals, as a place uf refuge for those who, to whatevw 
creed tlioy may belong, long for 80m<!thing better, 
purer, older, and truer than what they can find io 
the stntulttblu sacrifices, services, and sermons of the 
days in which their lot on earth hiw been cast ; some 
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who liave learnt to put away childish 
them genealogies, legends, mivacles, or onicle3j_buC 
who cannot part with the childlike faiUi- o£ their, 
heart. i 

Though leaving much behind of what ia worshiped! 
or preached in Hindu temples, in Buddhist vihfira8f{ 
in Mohammedan mosques, in Jewish synagogues, and; 
Christian churches, each believer may bring dowoi 
with him into that quiet crypt what he values most — » 
hia own pearl of great price : 

The Hindu his innate disbelief in this world, hi» 
unhesitating belief in another world ; j 

The Buddhist his perception of an eternal law, hm 
submisaion to it, his gentleness, his pity ; ] 

The Mohammedan, if nothing else, at least hJa^ 
sobriety ; ] 

The Jew his clinging, through good and evil daysj 
to the One God, who loveth righteousness, and whos" 

The Christian, that which is better than all, i 
those who doubt it would only try it — our_lov6 oi 
God, call Ilim what you like, the infinite, the invifrj 
ible, the immortal, the fattier, the highest Self, above] 
all, and through all, and in all, — manifested in ouP 
love of man, our love of the living, our love of tJba 
dead, our living and undying love. I 

That crypt, though as yet but small and dark, hf 
visited even now by those few who shun the noise ofj 
many voices, the glare of many lights, the conflict at 
many opinions. Who knows but that in time it wil^ 
grow wider and brighter, and that the Crypt of i 
Past may become the Church of the Future. 
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Eilenial MvalatioD. lei 

FABLES of animate in Africa. I IS. 
FaevUiit am^Uo, ft. 
r<culliu, Locke on. 23, nott. 
Faculty, abjection* to the wonl. K. 
Faith, aa a nligioua faculty in man. 
SI. 



Faith. letiM. and t 

lioai of, 04. 
— (ruilrl1>a.a3!). 



Fatun 



uon, Ibrae fune- 
B late, HD. 



Iiinotapplf thb 
lli?o. 60. 



Fir, a fairy-, froin fa 
FoTiii^ra, a, UO. 
Fvilifo, Latin faditiuN BO. 
— derived frum latum, flO. 
FemininrH, inlruduvlion of, IBS. 
Pntu*, IdT- 



67,* 



F«llchi( 

Foliah, native woMt for, DT. 

— Stbultu,F..aii ' 



-whanMlheauPcruBtutalpredkalt 

afa, 117. 
- wids extenaion at the meaning of, 

M. 
-worahip considered as ilegradlilkt 



FetiKbc*, Da Broues' idea of, 61. 

— nitioiial, 63. 

— private, OS. 

— ekptuntaae, 116. 

-in llie AtliarvB-Veda. IDt. 

— inatrunienl* never become, IS! 

— lellen ef. dcaplwd. DI, 

— Wlieven in. ealWd intldela. 61. 
Fetlahlum, Ua Uruaixs Uia iDnnU 

afiftl. 

— Knl uwd ITSO M- 
— afeidmlal or>| 



afeldmlal origin ol 
■nd tanciible libjcvi 



— ■upjKKed paycbDlogiea] neceaaitf 

— the original tonn uf all rtUgioD, 

— onl»erta1 prdncvgj, B3. 



philbtophcDi, h. 
Ftcbta and Kant, deBniLionsof relig- 

ioD. 13. 
— religion is kDowledgc, 11. 

— of PiBionic nhilojonhy, Bfi. 
Hjl, religion or, 83, 

Finite, can it ippreheud the iafiaile, 
SB. 

— Done wilhout an inflnJte, 43. 
Rre involted, 1B3. 198. 

— wonhlped as HcplicMoi. ITC. 
Fir>t impulse to the parctptJODof the 



__.™Clifei 

Fomutiun m^caniqua des Luigne», 

DeBrngtcB', 1TG5, M. 
Fonaigbll; sacrifice), 33S. 
Foar expr«siud as tno-lwo, TO. 

— itageti or AMramai, 330. 

— Wrataofi'dliclitomliire, 140. 
Freedom, Hegei'a dofioitioa of relig- 

ICin, IB. 
Fronde, Origeo endCclnis, 196, noM. 
Fulabs, SB. 
Functions of unu, tumid, and f ailb, 

21. 
Futuri 



QiBALOPANlSlIAD, 334, i 



fianak 



•r Vidcha, 343. 



and Sitlabhll, S43. 
Gangi, Gangcii, 104. 
Garalinat, 300. 

am text of Ilie VedK, 156, 1B8-IG0, 
Gate of reifion, ai2. 

— otlhefenj«, ai2-. 
GUhb. older cicmenta in, lfi6. 
G&vitn addresaed to Saviln', IBS, 

&9. 
Oeieer, L., Uber den Farbeaiinn der 
ifrzeit, 38, nott. 

— tlberDrepningnndEntwickelunE 
der menschltcben Spniche, 49. 

Gender, gramuiitliMil, 1S3. 
OeneaiF, Itie snak* in, IIL 
Genii, CcIbui on the worship ol. lOT. 
Geometry, indigenous in India, 142. 



Genauu, CEsai on Ilia nligion «^ 



-opposite account< ol C<ajiir a 
lul ot llie Teda, 




e word for (elisb, M, 



HALF-YEARLY ucriflci^ 888. 
HimiUoii, Sir W.. 313. 

— on iba origin of tbo idea of iIm 
inflnite, 36. 

— ume u Gnek ChariUH, S^. 
Korvcft ucriacn, 33e. 
HckveD-fubcr, 309. 

KdirewB, Galdiiber, Mjthoiogy 
■monK. 33fl, note. 

Hcf^l. Medallion of religion (free- 
dom). 18. ISI. 

Helios will not oTCniep the bouDds, 
338. 

HcDotheitm or lutbenolheUm, 201, 
362. 

— (ho dialectic period of reliKian. 



Hcpticilo*, fire Honbiped W, 17S. 
Herakleiloa, relij^iun * rliteue, S. 

— blunea Iha idiiKers, fl, 8. 

— 94, 3XG, 338. 348. 

Elenkla, aUtue of, M Uvelloa, 99. 
Herd«r, on rrllgioiu trwiilion, I. 
Bermeiu or Hsnnv, identified with 

Siramcya, 983. 
BenntU, CbriMian. of Ihe fourth 

cenluiy, 340. 
Herodotus aToid* uuiiiDK (Mri*, 



— on Ihe Penian relieion, 

Heiiod, Iht^otronj of. 190. 
IlideiMi, or (ir ' ' 



1TB. 



II, deapiied biatory, 74. 
iiiranyt^EirDha, i^Iden nrm. 
Dinifirilpa, (told color c 



L 



Ibdna, Ihe Iron pole* at Ihe even- 
iag, IM, nott. 
Biituire daa Navigalinnii iuk Terr 
Auatnlee, liGS, De Broa«». U. 



— d'<>pit>HlbirDindu>.T4. 

— ri[ nllKJoni, ■ comipliOD. 44. 
nnlldaya for pupili lauoing Iha 



Humer, nerer mentiona Llie litue 

■ky. 38. 
— on the longing for ibe god), B9. 
Homonymiei, tbo SB. 



Kv-elliH, auktue of Ueroklca nt, 99. 

Hylohioi, 339. 

HymD to Iddn M ■ lunreuie god, 

270. 
— 10 Taraiu ai a. euprenie god, SII. 



P?!" 



Idoliunr diilinct from felJfib war- 
ire, the aeiU of Ihe gwU. 108. 
IgiiLi, Sk. iguia, Qre, 1U9. 
Imiges of ibt godi, rough, M. 
Iiiimalerial matter, Bobert Uayer'a 

view at, 3T. 
Immortalitj, 323. 

— at the Boul in Ihe Rig.Tula. 78. 
Imponderable aubalaneee, not ad- 
mitted tty onr >eoi», 3T. 

Impulte, the lint, to tba perceplian 

of the infinite, BO. 
India, Buddhiam the barrier betintea 

ancient and modern literature in, 

13B. 

— erowth of religion in. 187. 
Iiidbui tradition, niikea in, 111. 

— r.lilef on the bleanngi of doinf 
nothing, T4. 

Indra, 370. 

— Agni, and Tiihnu identical, 380. 

— Agni ae, 980. 

— and Agni, SArya idealinsd with. 
380, 

— a* • aupreme god, hymn to, 970. 

— fdlb In anil doubta about, 339. 

— denial at, 138. 

— identidad with VanuM, 380. 

— parent of the lun and tbn dj 

as. 

— udPn^Apali, 3tt7. 

— ■ aupraaie (nd, 370. 

— Ihe aot of, SanunL S33. 

— the r*ln.g>rer, 306. 

— Japilerpluiriu). 968. 
Ind-B, dnpi of rain, 304. 
Infnlar aplrlU, 104. 
Ininiu, the, AdIU. 918. 

— apprebuuioo of, 38, 



1 
I 

J 



- M Hunt 



I 



Laneusge, orii^in of, ITT. 
L«n(tui"Er», from witlinut, luiKUgc 

from within , MS. 
U« boakt. S.n>kril. 143. 

Law. idu (>[. aa. 

— ..f iiihcrilinn', U6. 

— of ftt«. 234. 

Lrctunt on Ike V»d*, n*lir(, IH. 

'te, ICg. Kpglbb Uw, 19, 

iJt'Br, ■ hiniler, IS. nofii. 

life in lh« form, 341. 

Die ID irrci, K9. 

Lit*, lillle valued b;r Mrigcf, TS. 

Lik«ne». orlciii'llj' conceired ■■ 

noffallon, IBT. 
IjRiil, Ihc, and vrbal !■ brvund it, 

IT3. 
Ungaiilic indlnft, lfi&, 
litenrv naliana, Mudrof the ralig- 

ion ol, T7. 
Literaiy nligians, uiwfulneu ot the 

■tudjr of. 1*4.^ 



MADHD. hDn.T. 103. 
M»dhvu>,tiiiu. bow Ihty in- 
dicate (he accrnM. IB'I. 

— Ipamintt the Veda. 180. 

— likUk. 16T. „ 

Hafoor, MevoT. Ulwr die. 3D, nolt. 
Uahlnda, too at Aioki, ISO, ooM. 
MaitrevI aad Ykjniaralka, ale. 
Uakuia, Ibeir word lor God and 

hearen, 108. 
Halar. Sanikril in, \i6. 
Ualeroleni tpirita, nuiiira wonhip, 

104. 
Man, nlicioa* or tupertlitiout in- 

•tiiict In, 104. 

— urn tli> iDTitlble, 3». 

Mana, HeJannian name for the in- 

finile. i\. 
Manicaia, Mr.Oill on wonli lor God 

in, ST. 
kl8nile>l, nimninp nl. lOT. 
Hanifulatim ol beliEf, reliuinn ■■ 

the, 8. 
H«Dlr* period, lis. 

— T«iTa»rBtaI ttn poet, Th. 



Maori word lot ihadnw, lued in 

Mota for >nnl, Sfl. 
Uar, rubbing. 177. 
— an imperative. 178. 
Uaiiljki conntTf , ituity ot Iho Teda 



Ktn, reprnenlfd bjr a spear, 89, 
UanidnidhJl, rivpr, ID4. 
Uanilac, tlonn irodt, SUJ. 
U.U, the measurer, 181. 
Maltr, oat * fi-minint. IS9. 
Maithevt, UidaiM grammar, TO, 

Mayer, Robert, oa imniaterial niat- 



131. 



r, 1D4. 



Uriiien, Alleemelne Kiilin'he Ge- 

Khichte, U, Bold. 
Milaneilan Dane tor the indnitc, 

Melaneilans, Mana of the, M. 
God'n Fhildrtn, 3S5. 



cleork Iron, a2t. 

etra (Oftibi) and proie ediliona c 

Ituddhi*! tturica, 73, naif. 



Melrieal and prow e:ilnct> IrDm Ihr 

Vltytt. Qbar die Uafoor, 39 '•ott ; AS 

Mineral iron, 23b. 

Ui»inK link, the, Bit. 

UilhilLiHS. 

Mitnt, Ibe >un. Ul, 353. 

— (riand. for Milira. aU, nofe. 

— thehrigblaun, SUA, 

— rrealer than (he earth, 9M. 

— Agni u. XM. 

Milra and Piiihao, Savltri Idcnljfled 

Hltb. SBO. 
Halraortafe, Greek. £S8. 
Mokiuo, word for Ie1l.li, 9T, <t<jtt. 
Manarebiral polTlliei<m, K3. 
Xonh«f I, aa Ieti>b wnr^iprri', 108. 



-.lewbh, preeeUeil hy poljthel 

lae. 

- orlEinat. IDS. 

- tendcncj towardi, 9B1. 



Mood, & meuDrer, ISl. 

itoai; gg. 

Horali amunE B*T*e«», none, ' 

Mnniing ■iid tveiaag, coulmled 

oolort, 3d3, unit. 
HtiKlsy. 00 tliB Inbabituitg of tli 



Tl«ll 



B, TO, n 



HoUwr, ft rivor u a, 1BI. 

Katogiin, the autlior of good, I 

HoanUiDi, lOD. 

— invoked, MS. 

Hiilr'4 Sitnakrit TVxU, 81. 

Mammifjriag, wichout niQm or 



Noliluliu and Yaiaa. 920. 
tfakahBtros, or Lunar itUusioDt, 14 
Karaka, or hull, 930. 
NaEional tulinbui 93. 

— rdiirions, lUi. 

— traditioat, among tho PolynstUi 

Kaiural abjccU ai active, Sfli. 
Kllura, bat a Davi. 30T. 

— from, [a naliin'a God, 907. 
Nsaoiidr wid StruuH, cDnfoiuided 

togithor, fib. 
Kaapoliuni, wliip thdir saiaU, IC 
Hie-liatre. 10. 
Nuation, 19T. 

— liluaeti] urittinallT conceived 
IBT. 

Ni!tfaliveabs(Taatioii| lh« [ndnito 



NBgiWH, Bunln, bellflve (heir shad- 
ow* to hi their loutt, Bli. 

Negrow vranling rain, 09. 

Neolcrto «n»ii, 106. 

Naptune, punl>h«d bj AagaitaR, OD. 

Nero. Ills twUef in Uen Syria, 90. 

Neo let forma, 183. 

— oamea, 301. 

Saw Guinea, Capt. Moresby on mii- 
lakan Mcounu in, 93. 

New TeuMment, no mention of (be 
blue Bky iu, 38. 



Nlliil in llde, nisi quo 

in si^noi. 210. m 
Nirbbuya ur Snmliitl teal, IM. 
Nir-rilL ([oiiig ■' 
No nJiKion co. 

only, 101. 
NoinPi pWlosopby, 177, 178, « 
Nomina, 314. 
Hunuuenon, the tnRaite to E 

mure, 56. 
Nol-vtt, Uie, inMend of faculty, 9 
Suinber% among savages, 68. 
NumDrale of lavages, W. 
Numins. au. 
Nunnerlo. 340. 

OBJECTS, intangible, 178. 
— Moii-Unxlbic. 179. 
Object of brtief, religion M th*. 8. ] 
OdjU or Aifaantia, tliair name of tU^ 

Supreme Belog and ot created 

BpirilB, 104. 106. 
Olrt and new faith, Strau's, 9. 
Old T»taiiical. no mention of tfaa 

blue nky in. 38. 
Olorun. Voroba ni 



■I Spen, 



le tor God, 106.. , 



Oral tradltiou, Veda hind«d daws' i 

by. 1«. I 

Orebotneno*, temple ot the Qraoti^dl 



Origin of laagunge and IhooBtil,^. 



Oairis, llerodolus avoids nanltia.'. I 

8a. ' 1 

" Our Father which art in HaaTra," 



DADA, [ 

^ 158. 

Palaiolorlc 

FiUadlum 



:to(theRlg-Ted»,lH,;i 



PMnI ud Ticks, period between, 



PnnUieon, Vedic, 205. 

Papn, Scythiin name for Gnd, 1TB, 

rupukithe, vonhipEng hia karvrer, 

13. 
PurilMn, Ian of. 1*3. 
Paroanya, indantificd wilb D/aua, 



Puriulini Kavj, river. 194. 



Parcfpta and concrnM. addllion and 

•ubtraction »I. Ihinking, W. 
rarioda. time of ilene, branae, and 

Penian leligioti, Herodolu* on, ITG. 

— Cetnia on. ITS. 
IVrwnal reKgisnt, 1S4. 
PanoniAcAliim, ISO, 183. 

Phalnomenoni the infinite not a, 

4B. 
Phaiw, aaared Moaia it. M. 
Phituaopb; ard religion, didinciion 

between, 335. 

— NoirflVm. ITO. 
—of Oie Upaolahaili, 30*. 



Plant! Invoked, 19S. 
FlUn and the Deliani. lU, malr. 
Plouirb a* an acont, not an intl 
neni, ISO. 



inif, Hi. 
Polyaamy, T4. 
Polyneiia, Snl UKd bj I>o Brouea, 

— fhnakrilln, 1!8. 
PnljnMian wnrd far God, 811. 
Pol.i-nnlann, Whilmte on, 71. 

— nalianal tradlliont, Tl. 

~~ Irireudi Id prone and poeirr, 73. 
Polyllie>aiu,3<l, 903. 



I'uoiiB, piiua for Saoikrit echolar- 

rhip, IBS. 
Partii|{De«e naTiEaton and feltifoi, 

— uiinn on African fancei, bh. 
I'owltton, waTei worahlped la, tT5. 
P.taitive philosophv, 3B. 

Power of belief, raligioa a* the, 8. 
Praftpall, 289. 

— lonTof man, 2eT. 

— and Indra, 307. 

— epirbel of Savitri, ast. 

— father of Agni, V^yu, Aditys, 



hair in 



9, £84. 



— the lord of , __ . 

Pra^apali'i love for liia danghter, 

alory of, 386. 
PrakriyA, ibeoretlcal knowltdge ot 

Santkrit Icaminfc. ise. 
Prifu, breath or ipiril, 3M. 
Prami, a tedion, in teaching lb< 

Veda, 1B4. 
Praniaa. aUty In a lecture , 154. 
PritMkhya of lb* KlgVa.la. 153. 
Fratrfana, or Pada text, 169. 
Prayogu. or manaalx, 161. 
Pndirate of God, !4fl. 



of heingi, ML. 
Prieita, authHrily of. M. 
Primaij form of railclaa, fetjatatam 



PHlbltl. the earth. «0. 

PrlTat* tellahea, St. 

Problem ot Ihc origin ot nDgion, 

Prodikoa on lh« go.1>, ITfi. 



PfQ»e and poeiiy, Pnlynoaian leg- 
end) In both, TS. 
PeviJioiatfj;. iia.^ 



Pn'hlle opininn, indue 



hllflopinid 

.lera, tw. 
Pugna. a baUle, 168. 
Puuclum, Ifl8. 
Purftiu, extracts from, 14B, nelt. 



Faranai, ta be ditttngiuBbid from 
Purfau, 14», tiuti. 

— lhesun»fiil]irnli«nl>,aGl. 

use. 

— conducti MUls lo (he rcB'otiB ol 

— hiasbterandlwluwdSar.vA.a64. - 
P»yehn1ogii!«l iircusiilyoflu 



KADJA. ■Mfch, S40. 
R«In. and llia niner, SSOl. 
— bnw iHgnHw wek fur, 09. 
BainboWi «ei«ii colors ol, 3T. 



BelieioD, ipMiflc ehai 
■-). 
ctmgrtuion in, frtqurnlin. j 
iiiveniil imunK »»'-«B", ™- 
DwihiiiipieH Ol MVI^fl* ti 

n univ«fMl phcnoiomoB «( b 



— and philoHipby, distiDetioB I 



— dffanilioniiof, by Fichta at 



Kain hlobun R<iy, 311. 
Bai&, 194, 

Sua and ratat. SSB. 
Ai(A;n>i. Id iiuinlwr, 340. 
Saaja, number, 240. 
AMiu, onuntine, muon. 340. 
Jfnfu, urder, bs wbo order), %r 
— ordarandordircr, 186, noM 
Jbtw, canmant muvenient i 

>lan, laS. 
Bari. river. 104. 



Rwinn erulvtd Irom 
R«unn. tailh, and a 



— is knowledge. Fichte, U. 

— ii nioraliiv, Kant, IS. 

— Willi or wldiout wonblp, II 

— nvidanre ot, n«rer- tntirel 
.uuiia, ISS. , 

— lAtixbiain, noi ■ pHmiry farm 0( 
1X2. 

— Ilenclbeism Ibe dialectic 
of, 87' 






10. 



Kali 






eanine of 



power of bulief, 8. 
inaiiifoslnlion of bet 
I iu three ecu sea, 8. 






lleligare, 10. 

i-tliyeiu and rtUgiont, diitinclion 

batween, U, nola. 
R«liR<o, S. 

— dcrivationa of, 10, 11, and««i 

— derived from rtlii/arr, 11, am 
on, regard, lU. 



-innate. Hi, 

■ nnllDiial and Mrsonal, 12S. 

— book, liB. 

7T. 

— lilpnirr, uselnlneM of llM al 
of, 124. 

— dimcallTo(»ludyIngil M. 

— d( !^avaces, atudv of. G$, M 

— of Ibe Germans, CrurOD, ns.fl 

— of tlia Peniaus, UarodDtu fl" 

— CvlWon, 17fi. 

— in Indin, growth of, 19T. 

— of IbH UpaniibaJi, 395. 
Rtiiffionu and re'i^tu, dMH 

RellKioua ideas in Judalno, S 
tr>ani«in, growlb of, ISS- 

— id»B in ibe Tedi, SH. 

— or luperBtilioua Inatlnct tn B 

Itennn, On German religbid* o| 

S. 
Ratirenient, Ibird Bag*, 388. 



BetrogresBiDD in reli^an, (requci 
— a.-^ freqnent is progreuloa in I 
Revelktion and faith, itow tiiil » 
BvveUtion, exlemir, IBS. 



— intenul, 1(14. 

— piimevat, SU. 

— {<lc« of. in India. 133. 

Righl age. for man 10 aurrj, ac- 

eurdlng Id Uinu. 333, nsfe. 
Klg-V«U, Ihe onlv real Vida. 1M. 

— compared wilh ihe Atharra-Veda, 



BiK-Teda-ilLkiii, time laken to lea 

B, IBS. 
Biilii, 'ubjecl ol tie hjtnp, 189. 
AOa. a«. 

— original mnoin); of, 330. , 

— lbs (acriflce, 3^5. 

— Ka> it a vomniou Aryao vaacei 
237. 

— Id Aitm io Zend, S40. 

— abode of . tliu Eaal, 231. 

the hoTK*. e^l. 



— tho path ot. iha riKbl path, 93t. 
glklu, 334. 

Rile, n'fiit, Sm. 

Ritualin India, 141. 
Ai-tvan, ordo, 333. 
Klven. 170. 

— Seneca on, ITD. 

— invoked, 103. 

— ndhul'eniili invoked, 184. 
Kw;. ih^|)l)™.-tif(i-p*, 17U, 
It..fltspr,.n™iii«l, 178. 
R„.>fi..^ :ilO, 

Kudn. the ihuiiderar, SO-J. ' 

Rupi, name lor Sapnma Being, lOt. 

Kua»i(n pHHDia and tbdr aainw. 



Baenmental ritet, •aniiklrta, S31. 
8Hrid««a, lUlly, 3»S. 

— forlnlghilr, 3SS, 
— harrcit, M6, 



Sacrlflces, ha1f-vearl7, 3SJ1. 
-yearlv.33S. ' 

— live d>llv, 3.14. 

— various Vedk, 181- 

— Vedic, why oflered br n 
wlndom, 135. 

St. ADihDDy and Portnguew aailort, 

100. 
St- Aagu"tlDe, his deriralion ot rs- 

Sainia, imaifea of. in Roman Catho- 
lic counlriei, 100. 
Sikhfai or raceosioiit of (he Veda, 

SftkyiidavBK, BAkyas, Buddblita, 

338, nSu. 
Salvado, on tbe natircs of Wsitenl] 

Ausfralia, IS, itoli- 
Sam &v lit la, a, 333. 
Snrohill lext of the Ris-Veda, ISS, 
SamhitAs, dillereul, IGS, noU. 
Sanukllra!!. twenty-live, 331. 
Sandhyi-vandnna, or twllighl- 

prnyeis. 158. 

— or A-a 

SannriUln, Ihe 

-inPoiyi 



A'aiidrBKunla. 130, w 
lannyiUln, Ihe fourth stag 
lan-kril in tlilay, 198. 



I 



— (ihoUrships, prim for, 1 

— nn i-ubjanctive mood In, i 

— 10.000 Hparale vorki in, 

— and Zcuil, tome lechuici 
in boih, 340. 

Santhali in India. 301. 
tiarainft, peep of day, 333. 






rtf" 



Sanuvali. SunQtl, tWvT. 1D4. 
Siiril, Ihe runner, 1711. 
8at3-a, the Inw, 33.T, 368. 
Sava^wi, (bMtHM ofraMgalMdai 

thorllwB among. SO. 
— aadchildren, contruted. II9,t« 
— difBcnlt]' of tludying Iha nligii 

— laDBuan of, 87. 
-num*nl>or,0ll. 

— llltle value for lit*. 7S. 



Sarngei, nl)gi«n univorul unong, 



— Irlbei, uiffalnetR of the sluiy of 



— idcutided witbMilraaatI FDshsD, 



— rrAj^apiii.1 jib epurm icir 
Saviln'a KoJilun cb*riot, 2 
filyuift AMrj-L 14S. 
Bcuit, in MiimuB and mat . 
Schiller, prot«wd no rell|;iuii, 13. 
Sohleltrmicher's abaolale depcnd- 

gncB, 904. 

— defiuition uf rcticioo, S, IS. 
Bchlicmuin, hit labors, UK. 
SchultMe, F., on tbe word ft 



9eiiM), e*tc of the, SIS. 

— the. and tb«r f videnci, 1B6. 

SensDouaaDdeoDceptmU knowledge, 

3n. 
SctisunuB perception, nerer lOppQ 

eiilircly Ltae eridence of renebl 

182. 
lenience) impoMible vilhOBt 1 

Hprinl conccpu, HT. 

ud lr»e-wi>rfhip, M. 

lud Calvin, 891. 

'a derinlian sf religio, & 

ors of the TKiiihow, .17 
Tio^ljiiiUiiLi^t'-. 132. 



nlif^on, S4S. 
— of reli^on, and Ibo eclen 



„._.., . . ,3ailion of Ibe 

Tedi [a Ihe, 128. 
Bcylbiin Mme tor Ood, Papa, IT 
SeuoniS "tUi 337. 
Beeond atue, married lifa, 33). 
Selenem NIcator, contemporarj ot 

Sindroeottiu, 131. 
8«lf, S07. 318. 

— annlbilation of, 34T. 

— of Uie world, SOT. 

— tbe Hbadsw or image ia, _._ 
Semi-deitiea or aemi-taagible objects, 

171, lSS,aOB, S18. 

— riw to Uie rank of BUpreme goda. 



Sbndow ami 

— dcnd bndi- cn-i' no, BB. 

— or imue'is »clf, 308. 
Khanliiir Pnndurang, IGl. 
SbDCtint; ilarc an goda in ^, 8 

— u dupartinK soula, Bl. 

8k V, hurband of tbe earth, SRTt. 
Sky, tbe, ai D;am or tlie Ulu ' 
--- M5. 

<r pbonetlca, 'lSl,s>e4t. 



SlnkwnesB, nraver for, S 
Si-ii in Adbanii; 113. 
Siva and Vblmu, 1*0- 



aDpnble and tangible, divinloo 



of eeaae-objis: 

— obJMlB, ITi. 

— objecle r~— 



9ninli, 134. 

Snakes, why worshipitd, 11.. 

— name asaumed tnr inuir tdbt 
111. 

— how riewed in India, IIL 

— at tbe Zetidaveata, 111. 

— of Geneaia, 111. 

— Bj-mbol of eternity, US. 



VediB deiliea, 18!. 



Senaca, on rivers, ITD. 

Benogai and Nieer, the nsgra foiinil 
between. 86. i 

SoUH and reason, distinction be- 
tween, ai. 

Senae objecia, dirlsinn of, into tan- 
gible and lemi-tangible, 168. 



Same, 



le of duty, i 



■•m\ (i-.r, 85. 

'or, meant ehadow^ 86- 

iiited powerotdli " '' 



id faith, three funo- 



SpitiDu, am. 

Spiriu, mdcvoltnt, 104. 
Splrllual euldu ar y^ai, 333. 
SrUillu, 136. 
Srad-dhi, credo, 390, nofe. 
SrjiniiiUf uceiSc, 343. 
fmlrivM, oral tradition of, 1S3. 

— or Snails, lei. 
Srnti, 134. 

— or reTcUlion, UptniiluuU belong 



stuH, r<.ui 

~ fini, 831 



— Mcond, 333. 

— [hJnl. 330. 

— foiuili, 337. 

Stgpi, tbifour, 191. 

Stone, a culler, 180. 

— period, 82S. 



Stonea, m imaeei of (he aoii. 99. 
Slorm gaii, &&rula*. 303. 

SlrsuH, have we allll any rtti^uii 



Studentthip. Sni tiage, 331. 
Subjective TacattT for ibe apprthen- 

■ion of tbe inmiile, reliirion u a, 

SI. 

Subjunctlre mood, none in Saosktil, 

Ife. 
Suddliil SaiNbiti, 159, noM, 
Satni, 331 . 
— pmliiliiled (rom krowine Ibe Ve- 

~ lervanu or tlav™, 330. 



altars, 148. 
San, tlic, SOD. 

— and day luod «ynoti)-raoasly, Sit. 

— u creator ol Ihe worJd, 2tS. 

— ■ detandar and uroUclnr, XA6. 

— die*, 9t3. 

— adlrine beine, 3fi5. 

— name* tar. 381. 



I 
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Sun, u anprcme in Dabome^, lOS. 
[be, in bi* nUoral atpecli, 3&L 
11 a nipematural poirer, 180. 

— in ■ MCODdary poeitJon. Ml. 
Tyndall'a dlKoreties, SOO. 
rariDua namea for, SSI, 348. 
Xenophoo on llie, 303. Dole. 
iMrnalural power, Ihe aun H a, 

— predicate of a feliidi, wbonce de- 

ireme beinf, meaning of nimei 

ir ihr, lOfi. 

rod, Indra a> a. 270. 

letni-deities never l>ecome, 2Bh. 
lUti, river, iit4. 
SOrya. {[od among eod>, 2S8. 

— ideiidfled with Indra and Acni, 
380. 

— IbsTreatar.SAi. 
■ f .un, 351. 

B HQ of the aky, 341. 

I tistar and beloved of Pdiban, 

lu, river. 194. ' 
iml, river, IM. 

Sutlej, river, lt)4. 
Sfltra period, 140. 
""'—a, philoimphv in Uio, 144. 



je Oef- 

mane, SB. 
tanilr, (dleoeia in, 78. 
Taillngana, atady of the Veda In, 

Taneibl* and Mmi-laneible divUlon 
otKnie ubfMNi, IdS. 

— objecu amontTVedto deitiei, 101. 

— objed* and tebuhlira, 174- 
Tanlin, " Tha Naninyerl," 88, hbK. 
Tat ivam. Ihon art It, UB. 

Ten Commandm«nn, place aarienad 
to tha profaibllion otimagea, 114. 

Teraphim, the, 87. 

Thalea, deelarod all thingi (ult of tha i 
godf, 13. 

— why a philowiAer, 7. 
ThenuDnie, iir i;>>d-[>riidarlDg char- ' 

acI*roL>l>me>, .h-llo, «lc., 133. 
Tbeoffon* of Ibx Veda, 31ti. 

— o( llealod. IM. 

ThautoKy. begmiwlihanthrapalogy, 

Thupiatw, Iheir Image of Era*, 99. 



Thibaut, Crannlatloii of the fiuka 

Sdtraa, 143, mitt. 
TfaiedoB or inflJeli, Dime for be- 

ThiakinSi is addiiion and Hublrac- 
lion fllperiepW and conc8|)tii, 30, 

Third facnlly needed to accuunt for 
raligion, 31. 

— iti^, rallrenieDt. 3X. 

— tttgB abnlinhed, 33B. 
Thaught and laiigunire, crririn of. 

177. 
Three debis, 3^1, not: 

failh, 2i. "" ' ' 

TbreiHwlared bridge, name (or rain- 

Tbunder. ao3. 

T^ele, religion ita an uuiverul plie- 

nomenon of humoliity, TO. 
TitlolHin. 9!lfl. 
Ttu. wt 



>r Zio, a09. 

ire. 310. 
Tnmatalioe, dlllicully of, 3U6. 
Trarelen, Influence of public O] 

Trae, lifjin'lhe, 169. 

Ttbm, 160. 

— invoked, 193. 

Tricelored rainbow, 87. 

TmhlftmL 194. 

'IViihtobb, 143. 

Ttdv, Palladium at, 98. 

True rtory bv CeUui, 196, note 

Tihokii, word fc '' ' 



Ibns, 1113. 
TyU-r, Mr. K., 



11, 196, note 
Sod araoDK the 

itradicloty 



UBHATAM - ANTAREAfA, or 
Krama texl, 1S9. 
Ullra-vinlet, to the eye utter dark- 

Dnborn b^ing, the, 304. 
— part, eternal part, llie, TS. 
Unclean handis 149. 
Unnmuioin cerebration, 237. 
Unity of Iha Godhead, felt by Abra. 

UnirerMl primeval felfihiam, 93. 
Unknown God, the, »». 
UpiUbyiyaa, tcacben, A33. 
Upaniibada belong to Sruli or reve- 
lation, 3!(t. 
" lahnd*, 143, 144. 
I oldebt. 306. 



— religiuu'of, Sas. 

— phllusopbv of the, 301). 
Cpiutbiil, ^nenl knnwledgtt ] 

Sanaknt Irarning, tH. * 

Upartta, or ucr^ cord, 111 

VAIDIKAS, the SrotrlvM j 
good, Ifll. ' 

— knowledge at the Tada, 16>. I 
Vala. the roljber. 833. ■ 
V^aprutha. a, 336. 
Tina|ira>ihaB, or tbe dwsllera 

Vanini.'aas.' 
VaruiM, Greek, 205. 
-AK;^a.,a80. 
-277. 

— knows and uphold* the oi 

— walfhea over the order of | 
morjil world, 278. 

~ identifled with Indn, SSO. 

— <B a eupreme god, ITTB. 

— the law of, SU. 
Va», to dwell, 185. 
Vaau, bright, 190. 
yaia, the blast. 303. 
Vayu, the blower, a03. 
Veda, certain g<>ds lookad a 

created beings In the, 8S. 

— right poaiiion of, in the ac 
religion, 198. 

— proclaimed la revealed, ItB. 

— Biiddhiata deny its uilhoTJlj>, tj 

— clalma to be divinely rewr' 



- ToelB o: 

laa. 



n Ibeir own « 



— conaidercd as aaeleM in the UM 
ahada, 131. 

— meaningless by Kaata* 

— untruth, aelf-conlradictJoii, I 
taulologv of tbc, 136- 

Veilaa, auihon of, were knara, tl 
foona, and demona, 188. * 

— handed down by old ti 



travel I ne Brahmana i 

the. 157. 

different forms of, 1B7. 



I 



V«tai, itudy of, in different iHirti of 
India, IBT. 

— riridua lull of, 1S8, 169. 

— ■eranti in, 190- 

— luthorily at Ihr, 161. 

— leslliiwny of, ITS. 

— IbngonT of, Sin. 

— nlipOiniileHiii, S31. 

— Dflur nnUriala suppli«<l by, DM). 

— Hadriit of ■ BrahntaHriri, S»i. 
Ttd«c, Sair» cula preliilHtod Irotn 

knowing, 331). 

— bccnraine loner knowledge, 3U. 
Tcdftiitk-alilrBt, tht AnniM dis- 

TfdinM. and nr liiglimt object of 

lb< Tedfl, HOT. 
Vcdic linsuiM, hiMork«l cliiir*«ter 

of, 138. 

— Dleratura, four alruM ol, 140. 

— Un^ible oliKcU unmiiK, ISL 

— Mtiii-tani^blf objKit *mon((, IM. 

— dcitin, audiblB obiecn iniuiiic, 

aua. 

— panlhran, SOS. 



I 



— tnpporU Ihe wnrldi, aSO. 

— Iiidni ami A|:ni idciiiical, iSO. 
Tiiclblf, (he, and iiiviiiblc, SOT. 

— infinite, HI. 

Virrakinnaii, maker oT all Ihing«, 



It ul. 13D. 
— 01 i^yaut >iiu iin, itO. 
THki, ■ mtt and plough, ISO 

Triiui metre, 143. 

WAITZon Atman nligion, 109 
- clnulBnUaD of Afrirai 
tTib», as, 
WailK'* AiilhronalnffT, 103, 
Waler InvakMl, IBS. 
Water, wantai|wd at roHidoa, ITt. 



ix. 381 

Watta, aST. 

Wa«ormam,a8U. 

Weil Afriea, WilMn'a, 103. 

West coifit of Africa, boiae of the 

nrgm, SB. 
Wnivrn Auttralii, mtsiion Id, 15. 
While, Yasur-Veda, 157. 
Whilmee, on Ihe Pulioe»i»n», TL 
WIdafa, God only kouwn to the nu- 

bliilr. 90. 
Widow-burning, 80. 
WIlMin'a Weit Africa, 103. 
^Tl^e wonbiDcd u Diooj^os, 1TB. 
Wind, Ihe, WS. 

— Iiigh poKJiion as*l^ed to Ihe, SOS. 
WinlarbnUnin. Account ot Alrkaai 

lit Sierra l.eon«, TO, unit. 
WoTf and iilouRh, orika, IBO, naif. 
Wolves that devonr dead bodiei 

■avred, tlO. 
Wnng, the apirit-i of Ihe air, 10T. 
Wuojp-, nf llie G1.I1I (>ia>t, 107. 
Worri«wonh qunird, tl. 
Wonbip, religion with or wiihoui. 



— required by malnvi 

104. 
Wyitcnbach on Kant, 3 

YKNOPIIANES, T. 
A. — view ot tlie nil 
Xt'Doplion 00 |be iiia, -2 



t epiritg, 



.rly« 



1, US. 



Tudb. a nehlpr, IS3. 

- weapon, 183. 

— Sgbl, IM. 

7ELI.EH. on^lho power of pMWO. 



Zend a 



I'l^krii, tojiiB tecbniMi 

,ib. JIU. 

ii» umalloa dI blot il^ 
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INDEX. 



Zendavesta, snakes in the, 111. 

Zevf irar^p, 209. 

Zcvf and Dyaus, same accent, 138. 
Zcvf , Dvaus, 265. 
Zeus Meilichioa, image of, 90. 
Zio or Tiu, 209. 



Zoolatrr, 61, 109. 

Zoroaster, his system complete from 

the first, 126. 
— recognized a kosmos or n'ta, 241. 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, ^owth of 

religious ideas in, 125. 
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